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AJMER-MEEWARA; 


COilPILKD MAINLY BY 

J. Digges La touche, Esq., C.S. 
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General Descri])Uon. — A3n^e^-]Mel’^:^’■ara is a district of British 
, . India surrounded by the Native States in 

_ noumlancs. 'j' a' ^ ' i i 

itu^putana. Ajmer is boimded on the 
north hy Kishangarh and Marwar, on the south by Merwara 
and Mevvar, on the cast by Nisliangarh and Jaipur, and on the 
Tvest by Marwar. It lies between north latitude 26° 41' 0" and 
25° 4B 0", and cast longitude 75° 27' 0" and 74° 17' 0"; and contains, 
according to the topographical suiToy, an area of 2,069'816 
square miles. Its xJopidation, according to the census of 1S7G, is 
309,914 souls. 

The tract called Merwara is bounded on the north by 
j\Iarwar and Ajmer, on the south by llewar, on the east by Ajmer 
nnd Mewar, and on the west by Marwar. It lies between north 
latitude 26° 11' 0" and 25° 23' 30", and east longitude 73° 47' 30" 
and 74° 30' 0".. It contains a population of 86,417, with an area, 
according to the topographical survey, of 640’864 square miles. 

The united district contains an area of 2,710’6S0 square miles, 
with a population of 396,331, or 146'2 to tlie square mile. 

Tlie two tracts were originally distlact districts, and each 
possesses a history of its own. They were united under one 
officer in A.D. 1842, and till 1877 formed the charge of the 
Deputy Commissioner of Ajmer and Merwara. In 1871 a 
separate Commissioner was appointed to reside in Ajmer; and 
in 1877 the revenue, magisterial, and civil jurisdictions were 
again broken up into the two divisions of Ajmer and Mer- 
wara, each under an Assistant Commissioner — the Commis- 
sioner being the head of the whole. One Assistant Commis- 
ner resides at Ajmer, and the other at Beawar, which place 
-Iso called Nayanagar ; it is 'the only town^in Merwara.' The 

The basis of this Gazetteer is the report ontlio settlement of Ajmei’-Sfcnvarafor 1874, much 
Ich lias been bodily transferred to the Gazetteer. Ollier aources whence information lias been. 
I arc Colonel Hall’s “ Sketch of M or wara,” 1834 j Colonel Bbcon’s “ Sketch of blerwava,” 1848 ; 
lonel Dixon’s report on ttic settlement of Ajmer-bfer^wam, 1850. The principal authority 
" ■ article on bistorj'is Colonel Tod’s Enjastban. Colonel Briggs’ Ferishta, and Sir H. Elliott’s 
■ idn Historians, have also been consnltcd. Mr. W, W. Culclietb, E.\'ccutive Engineer, fur- 
, . : . note on the stone-products of the district j and-Mr. Moir, Assistant Conservator, one on the 

i - • . The articles on education and administration have been compiledfrom the Commissioner’s 
' ;nition report for 1872, ’ Captain Loch, Clfficiating' Commandant, woto a note on the 
-lei .. Hi a Battalion j an,d Di'. Murray, Civil Surgewi, supplied infonnation relating to the medical 
sped of the district. ~ ' 
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saclr station of Merwara takes its name from tliat of tlie jiargana in 
mliicli it is situated, and is kuomi as Bedwar. The head- quarters 
of tile Commissioner are at Ajmer, from which place Beawar 
is 33 miles distant. Tlie united district forms also a Chief Com- 
missionership under tlie Boreign Department of the Government 
of India, the Chief Commissioner heing the Agent to the Gover- 
nor-General for Bajpiitana, whose head-quarters are at Ahii. 
The controlling authority is vested in a Commissioner vdth the 
poAvers of a Sessions Judge, and under whose direct management 
are placed the police, registration, jails, and education of the' 
province — departments winch in larger administrations are kept 
distinct. . 


The Ao'vali Range . — The Sanslcrit word “ meru,” a hill, is a 
component part of the names of both districts, and the distin- 
guishing feature of the country is the Arvali range, the ‘‘ strong 
harrier ” which divides the plains of Marwar from the lugh table- 


land of Mewar. The range, wliich commences at the 


ridge ” 


at 


Delhi, crops out in considerable size near the town of Ajmer, 
where it appears in a parallel succession of lulls, tlie highest 
bemg that on which the fort of Taragarh is built immediately 
above the city, and which is 01 'viia 

— ^ ^ /\/% T"* iww 



city, is nearly as liigh. About fi'om Ajmer the liiUs 

disappear for a short distance, but,^ ^lie neighboinhood of Bedwar, 
form a cornpact double range^fe^j^j^j^jj^ pargana of Beawar is 

S' ■ each other at Jorraja, Ween 

tSw “d tnalll meet at KtftrA in the north 

ill'll tahsil, from whicW village there is a succession of 
Tilt to thefnrthest extremity of theMerwara district. 

Marwar side grddualLy becomes bolder and more 
Lolated i^imt^^ finally meets t^e Yindhya mountains near the 


The highesii point in the plains of Hindustdn 
frnm llin hll ou which\tands the town oE Ajmer; and 
In nil -nm‘nl<5 nf bomid the Ajmer valley, the country sloxies 
and Nasu-ah-id Thd range of hills between Ajmer 

vo; • 1 f u 's the watershed of the continent oC India, 
n'nfr. f Ti ^ '^fio ouc skIc fiuds its wayihy the Ohambal 

ll that n-hich tails on the other side is 

‘■'to the Gnif of Each. Whor south 
tl e n-atershed is still more marked, and Is the high waU 

ol rock which separates Mar ■mtJ mi <-• r 

.,0 0 ^ . var from Merwara. The portion of 

h, 1 „ krll f „ '■'"'go ™hic), connects Srinagar ndth Eaigarh, 
including the pargana ol Bdins , tahilalara 


TFater^^ 


Abu. 
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gfeiierall^j is an open country, n*itli a slo]oe to the east, and l3rolcen 
.only Ijy gentle imdnlations. "West of the Nng])ahdr the pargana 
of Pushkar stands quite apart from the rest of the district, and 
is a sea of sand. 

I^asses . — ^IVIcrwara is a narrow strip about seventy miles long, 
and with a varying breadth of from fifteen miles to one mile. 
There arc no important mountains ; the highest hills are to be 
met ■^\ith . about Todgarh, where the peaks attain an elevation of , 
2,855 feet above the level of the sea. The average level of the 
valleys is about 1,800 feet. In Lower Merwara, corresponding 
Avith the tahsil of BeuAvar, there are three well-known passes. The 
Barr pass on the AA’est is a portion of the imperial road from Agra 
to Ahmadabid, is metalled throughout, and kept up by imperial 
funds. On the eastern side are the Pakharia and Shahpura 
ghdts — the first leading to Masuda, the second to Mewar — and 
both are under the district committee. In Upper Merwara, 
or the Todgarh Inlisil, tlierc arc the Kachbali, PipK, Umdabdri, and 
BaAver passes, leading fjom Merwara into j\Iarwar. These are 
mere nioiintaui-tracks through which the salt of Paclibadra and 
the grain of jMcAvar is carried Avitli difficulty on baujdrd bullocks. 
There arc no passes deserving of the name in Ajmer ; the road to 
Pushlcar, six miles cast of Ajmer, passes tluough a dii? in the 
Ndgpahdr range, and is metalled throughout from local funds. 

llimrs and Streams . — ^iVs a necessity of its position on the 
Avatershed of the continent, the district is devoid of any 
stream Avhich can be dignified with the name of a river. 
The Bands river, which takes its rise in the Arvab, about 
forty miles north-west of Udaipur, touches the south-eastern 
frontier Avithout entering the district, and affects only the istinu’dr 
pargana of SaAvar, Tliis river during the rains is unfordable for 
raaiiy days, and as there arc no ferries, traA'ellcrs from Kotah and 
Beoli only cross into the Ajmer district by means of fioats 
extemporised for the occasion. Besides the Bands there are four 
streams — the Khari Nadi, the Bdi Nadi, the Sdgarmati, and the 
Sarasvati. .These arc mere rivulets in the hot weather, OA^er Avhicii 
the foot-passenger Avallvs unheeding, but become torrents in the 
rains : neither they nor the Bands are used for the transport of 
produce. The Khari Nadi takes its rise in the State of Udaipur, 
and, after forming the boundary between McAvar and Ajmer, falls 
into the Bands at the northern extremity of the SdAvar pargana. 
The Bai Nadi is arrested in the early pat’t of its course by the Nedran 
embankment. Thence it floAVS by Sarwdr (belonging to Kishan- 
garh) and Baghera, and, eventually, also empties itself into the 
Bauds. The Sdgarmati rises in the Andsdgar lake at Ajmer, 
and, after floAving through and fertilizing the Ajmer valley, takes 
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a, sweop uortliwards by Bbaonta and Pisdngan to Gobindgarb. 
Here, it meets nitb tbe SarasTati, wbicli carries tbe drainage of the 
Pnsbivar yalley ; and tbe united stream, from this point tib it falls 
into tbe Pnnn of Kacb, is designated tbe Limi or Salt! river; 
and it is on this stream that Marwar chiefly depends for wbat 
fertibty it bas. Tbe aflinents of these streams • are many, and 
there are some independent streams r unnin g northwards into tbe 
Sambbar lake, bnt none of them have obtained a-name, and they 
are mere drainage-channels running only in tbe rainy season. 

fFater-supply for irrigation . — There is no permanent supply 
in tbe wells of tbe districts ; they all depend upon tbe rainfall. In 
tbe Ajmer district, where the beds of tbe nalas are sandy, a sufficient 
amount of water is absorbed during tbe rains to supply the wells on 
either bank ; but wells can only profitably be made within a short 
distance from tbe stream, and beyond that stretches nnirrigatedland 
to tbe base of tbe bills on either side. In ]\Ierwara, where tbe beds 
of tbe drainage-channels are rocky and tbe slope of tbe country 
greater, tbe rainfaU, if unarrested, rapidly flows ofi into Marwar 
and Mewar, and benefits tbe country but bttle, as tbe soil is shallow 
and muetentive of moisture. Tbe configuration of tbe districts, 
mtb a more or less rapid slope from tbe watershed, rendered it 
bnperative to provide for tbe retention of tbe rainfall by artificial 
means ; while tbe undulations of tbe ground, and tbe gorges 
through which tbe bill-streams bad worn a passage, rendered it 
practicable to retain tbe rainfall by a system of embankments. 

Old TaoiJc-emhankments . — Tbe idea of such embanlanents was 
one which early presented itself to tbe minds of those conversant 
vdtb tbe district. Tbe Bisalya tank was made by Pisaldeo 
Cboban about the year 1050 A.P. ; bis grandson. Ana, con- 
structed tbe Andsagar ; and tbe tank at Kdmsar was built by 
Ramdeo Pramar. In Merwara, tbe large tanks of Dilwara, 
Kalinjar, J owaja, and old Palad, date from long before British rule. 
They are wide earthen embankments, generally faced on both 
sides with flat stones laid horizontally, and closing gorges in tbe 
bills. Witb ordinary care they wiU. last as long as the bills 
.which they unite, and their construction furmsbes a substantial 
proof that before British rule tbe principles of subordination and 
co-operation were not unknouTi in Merwara. 

The tank-embankments of tbe district at present number 

Description o£ ti.cse .vorks. ui Ajmer, 183 ill the 

Beawar .tabsil, and 68 in tbe Todgarb 
talisil. They have been often described ; and Colonel Dixon, in bis 
Sketch ol klcrwara, ’ chapter XII et seq,, bas given a very full 
account of them. The best site for an embankment is a naiTOW 
gorge where, by uniting the bills on each side, the drainage of the 
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valley alDove can be stopped and the water thrown hack to form a 
lake which will iivigatc direct by a slnice, and feed the wells below 
by percolation. Such sites arc, however, very limited in number, 
and nearly all of them have been already utilized, though in 
many cases the embanlanent is capable of much improvement. 
In the ojicii j)arts of the district, where Colonel Dixon made a 
large number of tanks, the embankments run a considerable 
distance from one rising ground to the other ; some arc nearly 
two miles in length. The centre portion of the dam arrests the 
flow of a drainage-channel, and the water spreads on each side to, 
the rising ground. Every tank is provided with an escape to 
prevent the water topping the embankment dmang floods. These 
tanks arc generally A’cry shallow,' and seldom have any water in 
them after the autumn harvest has been irrigated. Colonel Dixon 
attempted at fii'st to form earthen embanlcments, but the soil is so 
devoid of tenacity that the plan was early abandoned. There are 
tlu'ce kinds of embankments in the district : — ^Eirst, a wall ol* dry 
stone backed by an earthen embankment and faced witli a coating 
of mortar, — there is generally a dry stone retaining- wall in these 
embankments : secondly, a masomy.wall backed Anth earth, the 
masonry and embanlanent being of greater or less strength in 
proportion to the weight of the water to be retained : tiiudly, 
a wall of masonry vdtliout-any embankment. This last is the 
best, and was adopted in the more hilly parts of the district where 
the gorges did not exceed 100 yards in uidth. Similar to these 
arc the small niasomy-weirs thronii across a nala in its course 
through the hills, in order to ensure a supply to the wells on 
either bank. 


With the exception of tlic few tahlcs constructed before 1818, 
i and seven tanks built by Colonel Hall in 

Merwara, the remainder OAve their existence 
to the tmaided and untiring .energy of one man aaIio ruled 
Merwara from 1836 to 1812, and the united district from 1812 


to 1857, when he died at Bcawar. The name of Colonel Dixon 
AAoU be remembered in Ajmer and McrAA'-ara for many generations. 
’ Eor years he Avorked steadily at this single object AAdtliout help or 
sympathy, and AAnthdut much encoiuagement; for, until the works 
were completed, they attracted but little attentioh, and the district 
was too remote to allow of the Government of the North-Western 
Provinces takhig at first an intelligeiit interest in the AA'ork. 
With such help as his tahsildars and a fcAV trained chaprdsis 
could give. Colonel Dixon constructed all these AAmdcs; and it 
was only in 1853, when the tanks had been completed, that the 
appointment of an uncovenanted Emnpean assistant was sanc- 
tioned. N othing Avorthy of note was done after Colonel Dixon’s 
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deatli tilltlie establislimeiit of tlie Ajmer Irrigation Division of 
Public "Works in tbe beginning of 1869. The tank ■which has 
no-n^ been constructed at the jdgir village of Bir is a fine exaniifie 
of the best class of tank-embankment. New tanks have also been 
constructed witliin the last few years at Rajaosi, Ladpura, ,ancl 
ilala-era in Ajmer, and at Jalia, and a ne-vv tank at Balad in , 
Mcrwara. 

Colonel Dixon was of opinion that the tanks had raised the 

water-level of the country ; and there is no 

Effects of tiic tanks. doiibt that, Subsequently to their construc- 
tion, wells were made in many places where the experiment had 
been tried and proved unsuccessful. The opinion of a committee 
assembled in 1874* to discuss the subject of water-revenue 
assessment, was that about half the wells in the district owed 
their supply to filtration from the tanks. Major Lloyd, Deputy 
Coimnissioner, writmg in 1860, was of opinion “ that from the 
moisture j)reserved in the soil, and the great increase of vegetation 
they have helped to create, the reservoirs have been, to some 
extent, instrumental in causing the increased supply of rain wliicli 
has been measured in the last few years.” There has been 
another undoubted effect of the reservoirs, and this a deterio- 
rating infiuence. The soil throughout the pargana of Bilmsar is 
impregnated with salt, and the efinct of the pressure of the head’ 
of water in the tank, and the capillary attraction of the water 
used in irrigation, has been to force up impme salts to the 
surface. Not much land has been rendered enthely unculturable, 
and, if this land gets manure, it yields excellent crops, but without 
manure the land yields a very inferior return. The village of 
Nearan, where is one of Colonel Dixon’s largest reservoirs, is 
generally brought forward as an instance of this effect, and liere 
it has been found necessary to reduce the assessment tunce witliin 
the last twenty years. 

Nearly all the tanks are dry by the month of March, and the 
beds of the majority are cultivated for a spring crop. There 
is liardly any produce from the reservoirs themselves. Water-nuts 
arc not gro-wn: fish arc caught in the Anasagar and in . the 
Bamsar and Nearan tanks ; but the people do not eat fish, and 
it is only in the Anasagar and the sacred lake of Pushkar that 
fish permanently exist, while religious prejudice prevents then* 
being Idllcd in the latter lake. 

^s'aiuyal Jlesc7'})oirs . — ^Besides the -artificial reservoirs, there 
are four natural reservoirs in the district, which in less dry 
coiuitrics would hardly deserve mention.- These are the sacred 
lake of Pushkar, and the lake laiown as Old Pushkar near the 
. former. Both arc depressions among sandhills without any 
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ontlcl-, biii. exercise a consiclera1)le iaflucace by iDercolatioii 
through the sandhills on the low sandy bottoms in their- 
Ticinity. In Merwara there arc two inatiiral basins, that of 
Sargaon and that of Kanin! ia, both near Beawar. A passage 
for the escape of !he water of the former has been cut through 
the encircling sandhills, and the bed is now regularly culiiTated 
for the spring cro]). Tliat of Kaniutia lies amongst liills, and is 
of no use for irrigation. 

Comiuniiiecdions : Hoads. — Tlic famine of 1SG9 gave a great 
stimulus to the construction of metalled roads. Before that, 
the only metalled roads in the district were fourteen miles 
between Ajmer and Kasirabdd, and seven miles between Ajmer 
and Gangwana on tlic Agra I’oad. Kow, the Agi’a and Ahmada- 
b-cid road is metalled throughout, from the border of ICisliangarh 
tcrritoiw to the border of Marwar. From Nasirabdd a metalled 
road ex! ends to the cantonment of Bcoli, 5G miles, and another 
in the direction of Kimach and Mhow, partly metalled. Merwara 
was a country without roads before the famine, but it now 
possesses a tolerable road to Todgarh and Bewari, and fair roads 
over the Pahhariawas and Shahpura passes into j\Iasuda and 
Mewar. Except station roads, and roads to Pushkar, six miles, 
and to Srinagar, ten miles, there arc no metalled roads under the 
district fund committee. 

The B-djpritdna Bailway runs from Agi’a to Ajmer, at which 
point there is a branch lino to Kasirabiid. The Niinach Bailway, 
which is intended to connect the Uoikar State Bailway, from 
KhandAva to Indor, with Nasirabdd and the B/ijputdna line by 
Aray of Kimach, is in course of construction (1878). The 'Western 
BajpiHd.na BailAvay, intended to connect Agra Avith Bombay via 
Ajmer and’ Ahmadabdd, AA^as in 1878 opened to Beawar, and in 
progress for a distance of about 200 miles south-westAA'ards. All 
these raihvays are, or are being, constructed on tlie metre-gauge. 

Telegrax>hs.~lL\\GYQ, are tAvo telegraph stations in the district — ■ 
one at Ajmer and the other at Nasirabad — besides those at rail- 
way stations. . The total number of messages sent from the Ajmer 
office during 1877-78 was 6,290 ; from the Nasirabiid office, 1,166 — 
total 7,756. The Ajmer office received’ 8,165 messages, and that 
of jSTasirabad 1,501 — total 9,666. The telegraph receipts for the 
year 1877-78 Averc Bs, 12,050, the disbursements lls. 9,709. 

Post Office. — ^There are four head imperial post-offices in the 
district — ^Ajmer, hTastrabdd, Bedwar, and BeoB; Aidth ten sub 
or branch offices — at Mangliawas, Masuda, Pisdngan, Pushkar, 
Srinagar, Taragarh (Ajmer Mil-fort), Bhinai, Kekri, Sdwar, 
and Todgarh. On the reorganization in 1870-71, a chief inspec- 
tor of post-offices was sanctioned for Bdjpdtdna, Avliich had 
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previously been under- tbe Post-Master-General, Nortli- Western 
Provinces. The folloTving statement slio-ws the number of covers 
sent for delivery tlu’ough, and received for despatch from, the 
imperial and district post-offices of Ajmer and Merwara for the 
years 1860-Gl to 1877-78. Statistics of the district post are 
not procurable for 1860-61 : — 



Received- 

POSTEO. 


Letters. 

XewspaperE. 

Parcels. 

Books. 

Letters. 

Newspapers. 

Pai'cels. 

Books. 

nsco-ci 

301,850 

12,130 

3,013 

2,129 

282,290 

0,055 

1,255 

447 

1 18G5-00 ,,, 

351,803 

20,209 

3,753 

3,149 

350,240 

3,804 

1,473 

621 

IirrzniAT. Tost 1870-71 

307,900 

31,337 

3,.533 

0,698 

672,087 

3,030 

2,374 

2,800 

1 1876-7(5 

680,081 

61,001 

4,108 

4,472 

-•t 

*** 

... 

... 

U877-78 

500,403 

61,503 

6,006 

4,992 

... 

.»* 

... 

... 

rlSCa-OO 

21,035 

879 

238 


23,032 

81 

70 

• t* . 


10,303 

1,(113 

378 


17,388 

00 

141 

tMM 

Distkict Post iB7r. 70 

30,680 

110 

14 

20 

12,103 

14 

31 

f 

tlS77'?8 

10,295 

300 

95 

42 

11,703 

00 

20 

20 


The folio-wing abstract sho-ws the number of covers received 
at, and despatched from, the several district ddk post-offices during 
1874i-75 and 1875-76 as compared with 1877-78 : — 


Teak. 

Received. 

Retdeked todeeivekabee. 

Posted. 

Letters. 

Ncwsp.apers. 

Parcels 

and 

p.ackets. 

Letters. 

Newspapers. 

Parcels 

and 

packets. 

Letters. 

Newspapers. 

Parcels 

and 

packets. 

isrt-75 ,,, 

20,409 

1,177 

190 

1,978 

83 


24,351 

129 

73 

187o-7(J 

11,104 

149 

71 

002 

0 

... 

12,103 

14 

31 

1877-78 

10,295 

300 

95 

1,879 

43 

45 

11,793 

GO 

40 ^ 


The decrease of 1875-76 was attributable to the conversion of six 
large district post-offices into imperial post-offices during the latter 
part of 1871-75. 

Minerals , — ^Thc hills abound in mineral wealth, though for 
many years no revenue has been derived from this source. The 
Taragarh hill is rich in lead, and copper and iron mines have 
been worked but did not pay their expenses. The lead mines of 
Taragarh were farmed by the Marathas for Us. 5,000 a year, the 
custom being for the miners to receive three-fourths of the value 
of the metal ^ as ^ the wages of their labour and to cover their 
expcipes in sinldng shafts. ]\Ir. "Wilder, the first Superintendent 
of Ajmer, took the mines under du’ect management, and they 
produced annually from 10,000 to 12,000 maunds of lead, which 
■\A as sold at Ps. 11 per maund. The Ajmer magazine was the chief 
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Ctl^iontciS mid, on iis censing 1o -Inkc incial in ISd'G, ilic mines were 
olosed. The lend is universally alloivcd to be purer and of a bcl.ici* 
quality than European pig-lead, and it is chiefly owing to the 
want of fuel, and of proper means of transport, that it has been 
driven from the market. When landed in Agra, which is the 
nearest market, the lead cost Its. 16 a memmd, or Ec. 1-S more 
than the same quantity of English lead. Pcrliaps tlic extension 
of a railway to Ajmer may revive this now extinct industiy; the 
miners, who were the people of tlic Indurkot, still live in Ajmer, 
but the demand for the metal, the offspring of the troublous times 
in the beginning of the century, no longer exists. 

. An officer of the Geological Survey visited Ajmer for two 
seasons, but as yet no report of the results of his survey lias lieen 
communicated. The folloiving rcmarlcs on the geology of tlic dis- 
trict arc taken from Er. Irvine’s “ General and Medical Topography 
. of Ajmer” (A.E. ISl-l), pages GS and 151. The general character 
of the district is of plutonic hypogenc formation, and no organic rc- 
’’'mains liavc as yet been discovered. The hills arc schistose for the 
most part, and in appearance often serrate, and though not volcanic, 
the jagged ridges often give tlicm that appearance. Tliis sorraie 
aspect seems owing to the hardness of tlic rock composing the 
liills, the sharp points of whicli have rcmahicd uninjured by tlie 
attrition of water, A very hard, dark-grey granite appears to 
underlie tlic scliistoso strata tlirougliout tlie country. The gi’cat 
mass of the rocks are of micaceous or hornblende schist, or of 
compact felspar. The cultivated soil is a natural mixture of one- 
third stiff yellow loam, and two-tliirds sand, consisting of disin- 
tegrated mica schist and felspar. Pure silicious sand is rare. No 
superficial portion of the soil is absolutely clayey, nor, excepting 
in the beds of artificial tanlcs, is any alluvial soil found in the 
district. In tracts wdiei’c tlie cupliorbioe arc most common, 
carbonate of lime is found in large' quantities ; and baiTen as the 
liills and adjacent stony tracts appear in the hot weather, both 
become covered with a dcUcate verdure of grasses and small plants 
diu'ing the rains. 

■ Stone-XJroduGts. — Good building materials abound throughout 
the district, and stone is largely used for piu’poscs for which wood 
is employed elsewhere in India. Eoor-frames arc often made of 
stone, and the best roofing is formed of slab-stones resting on 
arches or on stone-beams, while thin slabs have lately been used 
as slates. Slab-stones are used for roofing, for flag-stones, and for 
spanning culverts. The best quarries in the vicinity of Ajmer 
are at Sillora (in Kishangarli territory), and at Srinagar, where 
slabs 12 or 14ifeet long, by 3 or 4 feet; or even more, in wddtli, can 
be obtained. At the former place, beams 20 feet or npw'ards in 
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Icno'ili by lo Toot iu widili are procriral3le. Near Bearrar, slabs 
nol o^iiitc so large, and. generally too liardtobe dressed willi a cliisel, 
arc cj^uarried at A-litniand. A.t Kbcta Kbcra, about six miles iioitli" 
cast of Beawar, limestone slabs are found uliicli can be dressed. 
Near Todgarli, good slabs have not been found, but beams 10 or 12 
feet long and uneven in tbiclmess are procurable. Good slab- 
stones can be got at Dcogarh, about ten miles soutb-east from 
Todgarb, but tlie roads arc not cnougb to allow of tbeu being 
carried any considerable distance. 

Suitable clay is not obtainable for bricks ; and bricks are seldom 
used, but, for rubble masonry, stone is cvcryndicrc to be met ndtb. 
The best quarries are in tbc range of bills running from Kisbangarb 
between Ajmer and Nasfrabad, and domi to tbe cast side of 
j\Icrwara. Tbe stone bore is found in slabs of abnost any size, both 
sides perfectly parallel ; and if it is carefully quarried, one smooth 
face can generally be obtained. Por ashlar work, limestone} granite, 
and inaikle of a coarse kind are procurable, while sandstone is 
brouglit from a distance in Marwar. * 

Lime . — ^Limo is burnt from kankar and from limestone ; tbc 
latter description is j)i’cferrcd by tbe natives. Tbc limestone 
generally used m tbc city of Ajmer is a grey stone obtained near 
the villago of Naraili, about six miles from tbe city. Tbe bmc 
burned from this stone is not very pure, but is tenacious, and bears 
a large admixture of sand. At Makbopura, Kalcsra, Klioba, and 
other villages, a pure white bmestono is found ; but tbe stone is 
bard, and difficult to burn. Limestone is also found in abundance 
near Beawar. Kankar is to be met with in all parts of tbc district, 
but varies considerably in quality as a carbonate of lime. That 
wbicb breaks with a blue fractm’e, and which, when breathed on, 
causes the moisture to adhere, is considered fit for Imic-biuning. 
Kankar-linie has higher bydraubc properties than stone-lime, and 
is generally used l)y the Department of Public Works. No material, 
however, produomg good bydraubc lime, has yet been discovered 
in tbc district. A natural cement called kadi is brought from 
Nagor, eighty nfiles north-west from Ajmer. It has been examined 
in Calcutta and pronounced to be “ a very valuable and hydraulic 
cement ” when carefuby burnt. It is, however, generally ovcrbiunt, 
and disintegrates when exposed to water, and is, consequently, only 
used by the natives for the interior of thou buildings. 

Load -metal . — ^IMaterials for road-making are everywhere abun* 
dant. Por heavy ti’affic, broken limestone, tbc refuse of a slabstone 
quaiTv, or granite is more suitable and lasting than kanlcar, wbicb, 
though very generally distrffiuted, is not found in blocks, and 
nhuh, though it makes a smooth, even road, docs not stand heavy 
traffic. Por district roads, any coarse brittle stone, if not too 
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midaccoiis, or an inferior kind of gravel called harlicii may bo 
. Substituted for stone or kaukar. Both descrij^tious of materials are 
to be met with in all parts of the district, arc easily dug, and 
answer the purpose very well when the traffic is light. 

jForesis . — In former times the hills about Ajmer were xwobably 
covered with scrub-jungle, and where the growth has been unmo- 
Icstcdj as on the west side of the N'agpahdr hiH, there arc still some 
"ti’ccs on the hillside. With this exception, however, the Ajmer 
district Avas denuded of trees long before the commencement of 
British rule, and the Marathas arc generally given the credit of the 
denudation; The parts of Merwara adjacent to Ajmer arc described 
by Mr. Wilder, an eye-Antness in 1819, as an “impenetrable jungle,” 
thou^i noAv, except in the extreme south, Avhcrc there is no local 
demand, and Avhcncc carriage, till recently, Avas quite impracti- 
cable, IMcrAA’ara is not much better off in tliis respect than Ajmer. 
The trees which existed could only haA"c l)ccn scrub at the best, and 
the demand of the toAMi of BciiAAnr, of the cantonment of ISTasirabud, 
and for Avoodto bum lime for the tank-cmbankmcni;s, added to the 
absence of all attempts at replacing AA’hat Avas destroyed, has left but 
fcAV trees in any accessible part of the district, and Avood of all kinds 
is exceedingly scarce and dear. 

The indigenous trees arc the bfibid ('acacia arahlcaj, nim 
■ (azadlraclita indicaj, and khejra fprosoins spioiferaj, Avhich are 
generally found on the plains and on tlic Ioav slopes of the hills ; 
cilnio (conooarpus lalifolia) and khcr (acacia calecliu) arc met AAuth 
on the interniediate slopes ; andsalar (hosicclUaihuriferaJ occiqucs 
the summits. Of these, the babul is the principal tree AAdiich fur- 
nishes Avood useful for other x^urposes than fuel. The pip(d and bar 
tree (ficus roUgiosa amd ficus imlicaj are also found, but only in 
fuA^’ored localities. Inplacc of trees, the hills about Ajmer arc covered 
A\dth “ tor” bush, or euphorbia, AAdiich is cut and dried, and used 
largely for fuel in the city. The indigenous trees aauII groAV easily 
from seed, and, if the rainfall is favorable, planted trees require no 
artificial irrigation. The euphorbia is easily transplanted, and if 
planted in the early sjning strikes root at once. It is used for fences 
dh the railway and elsewhere, but is with difficulty kept in order. 

: . The exotic lands of tree arc difficult to rear, and Avdll only grow 
near avcHs, or after having been artificially irrigated. They arc the 
farils (tamarix orientali-sj , siris (acacia speciosaj, giilar (ficus 
glomeraiajfiamavmd (lamarindus i/ndicaj ymokwa (bassia laiifoliaj; 
mango (7nangif cm iudicaj, jdmfin (eugenia jambolauaj, sisani 
(dalhergia sissuj , the cork-tree (niillmgtonia lioriensisj, and a fcAv; 
Others. None of these AviU groAV on the hillsides, and only thrive 
: iu good soil ; aa^IuIc the necessity of irrigating the plants AAdicn 
young renders their nurtiu’c cxiiensive. Colonel Dixon devoted 
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Icun'Ui by 1-0- foot ill -udcltli are procurable. Near Beawar, .^labs 
noi°quiie so large, and generally too bard to be dressed until a cliisel, 
arc quarried at Atitmand. At Kbela Kbcra, about six miles north- 
east of Beawar, limestone slabs are found u^icli can be dressed. 
Near Todgarli, good slabs have not been found, but beams 10 or 12 
feet long and uneven in thickness are procurable. Good slab- 
stones can be got at Dcogarh, about ten miles south-east from 
Todgarh, but the roads arc not enough to allow of their being 
carried any considerable distance. 

Suitable clay is not obtainable for bricks ; and blacks are seldom 
used, but, for rubble masomy, stone is everywhere to be met until. 
The best quarries are in the range of hills ininning from Kishangarh 
between Ajmer and Nasirabad, and down to the east side of 
Merwara. The stone here is found in slabs of almost any size, both 
sides perfectly parallel ; and if it is carefully quarried, one smooth 
face can generally be obtained. Bor ashlar work, limestone, granite, 
and marble of a coarse kind arc procurable, wliilc sandstone is 
brought from a distance in Marwar. ' 

Lime . — Lime is burnt from kankar and from limestone ; the 
latter description is preferred by the natives. The limestone 
generally used in the city of Ajmer is a grey stone obtained near 
the village of Naraili, about six miles from the city. The lime 
burned from this stone is not very pmc, but is tenacious, and bears 
a large admixture of sand. At Makhopura, Kalesra, Kliolia, and 
other villages, a pure white limestone is found ; but the stone is 
hard, and difficult to burn. Limestone is also found in abundance 
near Bedwar. Kankar is to be met with in all parts of the district, 
but varies considerably in quality as a carbonate of lime. That 
which breaks with a blue fracture, and which, when breathed on, 
causes the moisture to adhere, is considered fit for lime-bruning. 
Kankar-lime has higher hydraulic ]iroperties than stone-lime, and 
is generally used by tlic Department of Public Works. No material, 
however, producing good hydraulic lime, has yet been discovered 
in the district. A natural cement called Jeadi is brought from 
Nagor, eighty miles north-west from Ajmer. It has been examined 
in Calcutta and pronounced to be “ a very valuable and hydraulic 
cement ’ ’ when carefully bmait. It is, however, generally ovcrbiunt, 
and disintegrates when exposed to water, and is, consequently, only 
used by the natives for the interior of their buildings. 

Load-meted . — ^klaterials for road-maldng are everywhere abun- 
dant. Por heavy traific, broken limestone, the refuse of a slabstone 
qiiaiTv, or granite is more suitable and lasting than kankar, which, 
though very generally distributed, is not found in blocks, and 
uhmh, though it luakes a smooth, even road, docs not stand heavy 
tiauic. lor district roads, any coarse brittle stone, if not too 
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mitiaceoiis, or an inferior kind of gravel called harha, may be 
substituted for stone or kankar. Both descriptions of materials are 
to be met with in all parts of the district, are easily dug, and 
answer the puipose very well when the traffic is light. 

Forests.r—To. former times the lulls about Ajmer were ]3robably 
covered vdth scrub-jungle, and where the growth has been unmo- 
lested, as on the west side of the Nagpahar hill, there are still some 
'trees oh the hillside. With this exception, however, the Ajmer 
district was denuded of trees long before the commencement of 
British rule, and the Marathas are generally given the credit of the 
denudation; The parts of Merwara adjacent to Ajmer are described 
by klr. Wilder, an eye-vitness in 1819, as an “imj)enetrable jungle,” 
though how, except in the extreme south, where there is no local 
demand, and whence carriage, till recently, was quite impracti- 
cable, Merwara is not much better off in tMs respect than Ajmer. 
The trees wliich existed could only have been scrub at the best, and 
the demahd of the town of Behwar, of the cantonment of ISTasirabad, 
and for wood to burn lime for the tanlc-embankments, added to the 
absence of all attempts at replacing what was destroyed, has left but 
few trees in any accessible part of the district, and wood of all kinds 
is exceedingly scarce and dear. 

The indigenous trees are the babhl ('acacia ao'ahicaj, nim 
■ fazadirachta indicaj i and khejra 'fprosopis spiciferaj, which are 
generally found on the plains and on the low slopes of the hills ; 

(bonocarpus latifoUaJ and kher ('acacia caUeclm) arc met with 
on the intermediate slopes ; andsalar fhosivellia timriferuj occupies 
the summits. Of these, the bdbul is the princij^al tree wliich fur- 
nishes wood useful for other purposes than fuel. The pipal aud bar 
tree fficus rcligiosa vacAJicus indicaj are also found, but only in 
favorcdlocalities. In place of trees, the hills about Ajmer are covered 
ndth “ tor” bush, or euphorbia, which is cut and dried, and used 
largely for fuel in the city. The indigenous trees will grow easily 
from seedj and, if the rainfall is favorable, jilanted trees require no 
artificial irrigation. The euphorbia is easily transplanted, and if 
jilantedin the early spring strikes root at once. It is used for fences 
on the railway and elsewhere, but is with difficulty kept in order. 

The exotic kinds of tree are difficult to rear, and will only grow 
near wells, or after having been artificially irrigated. They are the 
faras (tamarix orientdlisj, sms (acacia speciosaj, gular (ficus 
glomerataj yiAmwixA. (tamarindus mdicaj (hassia latifoliaj '^ 
mango ' (moAigifera indicaj, jdmfin (eugenia janibolaoiaj , sisam 
(dalhergia sissij , the cork-tree (millingtonia h07'tensisJ,dLTidi. a few;, 
others. None of these will grow on the liillsides, and only tlirive 
in good sqil ; while the necessity of irrigating the plants when 
young renders their, nurture expensive. Colonel Dixon devoted 
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iniicli ai, lent ion ioilic planting of trees and tlic gardens of Ajmer, 
and tliG nim trees of ftcawar owe tlieir existence to liim. After 
liis doatli, however, no attempt was made either to j)laht in the 
plains, or to re-forest the hills as they rapidly became hare. In 
1871 Government sanctioned the appointment, of an Assistant 
Conseiwator and Snh-Assistant Conservator of fforcsts, more for 
the purpose of creating, than of conserving, forests. Porcst 
operations in Ajmer arc not intended as directly profitable specn- . 
lations on the part of Government; their principal aim and object 
is an indirect and climatic advantage, to prevent the rainfall 
rushing dowii the bare hillsides, carrying away in its course 
rvhat little soil remains, and to cause it to penetrate into the 
crevices of the rocks and fill the springs. The roots of the trees 
and the vegetation will, it is hoped, retain and create soil on the 
sleep slopes, while the lowering of the temperature of the hills 
mny idtimatcly have the cfiect of causing the clouds, wliich now 
too* often pass over the district, to part with their moisture within 
its boundaries. 

Apart, however, from the intrinsic difficulty of re-foresting the 
arid hills, it was not easy to obtain the land. The wuste had been 
made over to the village communities by the settlement of 1850, 
and it had of old been made use of by the people for grazing 
purposes, and as a support to fall back upon in years of distress by 
the sale of wood ; and it was naturally the hills where there was 
most Avood that the forest officer was most anxious to take up, and 
the people most loth to part Avith. It was, therefore, determined to 
j’esumc the management of certain chosen tracts, and to take up 
the land under an ordinance of the .Governor-General in 
Council. The main provision of the ordinance was the j)ropric- 
iary right is to vest in Government as long as the land is 
jCMpiircd for forest purposes, the villagers being alloAAud cer- 
tain ])riYilegcs as to cutting wood and grass. A total area of 
51', 740 acres has been selected — 7,0d5 acres in Ajmer, 7,510 in 
33c;iwar, and 40,185 acres in Todgarh. It is intended to exclude 
all goats and cattle, to prevent fires, and to scatter seed broad- 
cast during the rains Avithout going to the expense of artificial 
irrigatiop. ^ Several nui’scries have been established in all parts 
of the district, especially in the Government gardens near Ajmer, 
and land has been taken up and xfia^ted in the estates of the 
talukdars under the Court of Wards. There are no fruit-gardens 
()xcc])t4n the suburbs of Ajmer city, aud mangoes, though tolerably 
plentirul, arc stringy and bad. 

IP ild jlfibnids and Game. — ^Therc is not much cover for large 
game in the district; but lco])ards arc found in “the AA'cstcrn hiils 
iroin the lsagx^!ihar, Avhere they arc regularly traxp^cd doAvn to 
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Bawcr; liyrenas and wolves are rare; tigers arc said to stray 
upwards now and tlicn from the southern portion of the Arvali, 
but if they do come, they find no cover or water, and go hack again. 
-Rewards arc given for the destruction of wild animals, — five rupees 
for a female- leopard, and two rupees for male leopards, female 
wolves, and hymnas. The males of the last two animals are paid 
for at one rupee a head. The total amount expended in 1873 on the 
destruction of ndld animals was Rs. 43. No rewards are given 
for snako-kiliing. The nmnher of deaths from snake-hite recorded 
in 1872 was 30. "WildTpigs arc preseiwcd by most of the thakurs 
who have large estates, for pig-shooting is the favorite amusement 
' of Rajputs. There is also a Tent Club at Nasirabdd which 
extends its operations beyond British territory, but the pigs like 
the shelter of the liills, and in many places the ground is too rough' 
and stony to ride over. Antelope and ravinc-cleer are in no great . 
numbers, and arc shy and difficult to approach. Of small game, 
the bustard occasionally finds its way in from Marwar, and fiorikin 
are met with wRen the rains have provided cover for them. Geese, . 
duck, and snipe are found about the tanks in the cold weather ; 
but good snipe-ground is very limited, three or four brace being 
considered a good day’s bag. The small sandgrousc is found in 
abundance; the large sandgrousc is rare. Hares wore nearly 
annihilated by the famine, and liave not yet recovered their 
numbers. The quail-shooting is tolerable, and the common useless 
grey partridge cries in every direction. 

Si(h-divisions , — The district of Ajmer in Colonel Dixon’s time 
contained three tahsils — Ajmer, Rdmsar, and Rajgarh — which 
were established in order to provide constant supervision of the 
tanks. The Rajgarh tahsil was abolished after Colonel Dixon’s 
death, and the Ramsar tahsil was abandoned on the reorganization 
of the district in 1871. Ajmer proper has now only one tahsil, at 
head-quarters. The owners of the istimrar estates, which in area 
are nearly double the khalsa, pay their revenue direct into the 
sadr treasury wuthout the intervention of a sub-coUcctor. Merwara 
is divided into two tahsils, that of Beawar and that of Todgarh. 
A third tahsil, that of Saroth, was, after Colonel Dixon’s death, 
amalgamated with Beawar. Ajmer contains twelve parganas, 
of which Ajmer, Ramsar, Rajgarh, and Pushkar are cliiefly khalsa; 
Kelai as one khalsa town, and the remaining parganas — Bhinai, 
Masiida, Sawar, Pisdhgan, Kharwa, and Baghera — are held by 
istimrai’dars. The military cantonment of Nasunbad, with the 
siurounding villages, forms a civil sub-division, and Kekri has been 
placed under a deputy magistrate residing at Kekri. The tahsil of 
Beawar contains the parganas of Beawar, Jak, Chang, and Saroth, 
Beawar is British territory ; Jak also isBritish territory, but belongs 
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cLicfly to tlic Tlitors of Masiida and Kliai’wa; Cliang Mongs 
I/O IMarwar ; and Sarotli belongs to MeAvar. Tlie pargana of BeaAvar 
AAns at various times sub-divided into four parganas, and tbeir 
names still occasionally crop up and breed, confusion. The distant 
viUa^'os of Beawar pargana -were formed into a separate pargana 
of 33 ATllagos, and annexed to the Saroth tahsil nnd.er the name 
of pargana Jowaja. The pargana of Lotana consists of eight 
villages founded by Colonels Hall and Dixon in Mewar Avaste ; and 
the Barkochran pargana has the same origin and contains nine 
villages. The tahsil of Todgarh contains four parganas, of Avhich 
Bhailan is British tenitory, Kotkirana belongs to MarAvar, and 
DaAAnr and Todgarh belong to MeAvar. At the settlement of 1874i 
the land Avas diAdded into assessment circles, and statistics have 
been compiled according to circles, and not according to parganas. 

Mistory of Ajmer. — The early history of Ajmer is, as might 
; _ be expected, legendary in its character, 

Lcgcniiary history of Aja. commeiices AA^ith the Tule of the 

Chohans, the last-bom of the Agni-kulas, and the most valiant 
of the Rdjpdt races. According to tradition, the fort and city of 
Ajmer were founded by Baja Aja, a descendant of Anhal, the 
first Chohan, in the year 145 A.D. Aja at first atteini)ted' to 
build a fort on the Nagpahar, or Serpent Hill; and the site chosen 
by him. is still pointed out. His evil genius, hovrever, destroyed 
in the night the v^aUs erected in the day, and Aja determined 
to buUd on the liill noAV ImoAAm as Taragarh. Here' he constructed 
a fort AAdiich he called Garb Bitli ; and in the. valley knoAvni as 
Indurkot he built a town Avhich he called after his OAvn name, 
and Avliich has become famous as Ajmer. This prince is generally 
knoAAm by the name of Ajapal, Arhich Colonel Tod explains Avas 
derived from the fact that he vras a goatherd, “ Avhose piety in 
supplying one of the saints of Pushkar Avith goat’s milk j)rocurcd 
him a territory.” The name probably suggested • the inytli, and 
it is more reasonable to suppose that the appellation aaus given to 
liim AA’licn, at the close of liis life, he became a hermit, and ended 
bis days at the gorge in the liills about ten miles from Ajmer, 
AAdiich is still venerated as the temple of Ajapal. 

With the next name on the Chohan genealogy Ave pass into 
the region of history. Dola Bae joined in rcsistmg the Musalman 
iiiA'aders^imdcr Muhammad Kasim, and AA^as slain by them in 
A.D. G85. His successor, Manika Bae, founded Sdmbhar, and 
the Chohan princes thereafter adopted the title of Sambri Bao. 
Prom his reign till 102-1. A.D. there is a gap in the annals.- In 
that year, Sullan Jilahmud, on his expedition against the temple 
of Somnath, crossed the desert from Multan and presented himself 
before the aauIIs of Ajmer, The reigning prince, Biliimdco,- 
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ms totally imprcpafed^ for resistance, the country was rayaged, 
and tli.e town, wliich liad been abandoned by its inhabitants, was 
plundered. The fort of Taragarh, however, held out, and as 
Mahnidd had no leisure to engage in sieges, he proceeded on his 
destructive course to Guzerat. BHumdeo was succeeded by 
Bisaldeo or Visaladeva, who .is locally remembered by the lake 
which he constructed at Ajmer, still called the Bisalsagar. 
Bisaldeo was a renovmed prince. He captured Delhi from' the 
Tuars, and subdued the hill-tribes of Merwara, whom he made 
drawers of water in the streets of Ajmer. At the close of his life he 
is said to have become a Musalman, to have resigned his kingdom, 
and to have retired into obscurity at Dhimddr. His grandson. 
Ana, constructed the emhanlcment which forms the Anasagar 
lake, on which Shahjehan subsequently bmlt a range of mai^Dle 
pavilions. Someshwar, the third in descent from And, married 
the daughter of Anangpal, the Tudrking of DcUii, and his son was 
Prithvi Baja, the last of the Chohans, who was adopted by 
Anangpal, and thus became king of Delhi and Ajmer.^' 

It is matter of common history how Prithvi Baja opposed 
T, . T> . . , Shahab-ud-din in his invasion of India 

Shaiidb-ud-diiT iu the ycai’s 1191 and 1193 A.D., and how 

in the latter year he was utterly defeated 
and put to death m cold blood. Shahdb-ud-din shortly afterwards 
took Ajmer, massacred all the inhabitants who opposed him, and 
' reserved the rest for slavery. After this execution he made over 
the country to a relation of Prithvi Baja under an engagement 
for a heavy tribute. In the following year Shahab-ud-din prose- 
cuted his conquests by the destruction of the Bahtor kingdom of 
Kanouj — an event of considerable importance in the history of 
Ajmer, in that it led to the emigration of the greater part of the 
Bahtor clan from Kanouj to M'arwar. 

-The new Baja of Ajmer was soon reduced to perplexities by 

a pretender, and Kutb-ud-din Eibak, the 
founder of the slave dynasty at Delhi, 
■marched to his relief. Hemrdj, the pretender, was defeated, and 
Kutb-ud-din, having appointed a governor nf his own faith 
to control the Baja, proceeded with his expedition to. Guzerat. 
A few years afterwards, howevc]^ the Baja, uniting with the 

*TCliis follows Colonel Tod’s account (volume II, page 416 of tlie reprint). The subject of ' 
..tlic Cliobdn dynasty is, however, very confused, and General Cunningham (Arcliseological Eeports, 

, volume I, page 157) .confesses, his inability to make any satisfactory arrangement either of the 
'names of the princes or of the length of their reigns. General Cunningham fixes tlio probable 
'.date of the capture of Delhi by the Chohans in A.D. 1151, and Prithvi Eaja was tlie son of 
Someshwar and the grandson of Visaladeva according to him. According to Colonel Tod, Prithvi 
*Eaja was sixth in descent from Visaladeva; and in the genealogical tree in the possession of the 
;I{aja of Ximrana in Alwar, the same number of generations intervene between these two princes. 
General Cunningham is of opinion that two different princes of the same name have been identified 
'as one person. — (See Ai’chteological lloports, volume II, page 256.) 


Kutb-ud-din. 
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Pialitors and Mors, ailcnipied indqpeaidence. Kiitb-iid-diu niarclied 
from Delhi in the height of the hot season, and shut ui^ tlie Raja 
in the fort. Here, finding no means of escape, he ascended the 
funeral pile as is related in the Tajul Madsir. Kutb-ud-din then 
marched against the confederated Rajputs and Mers, but was 
defeated and wounded, and obliged to retreat to Ajmer, where 
he was besieged by the confederate army. A strong reinforcement 
from Ghazni, however, caused the enemy to raise the siege, and 
Kutb-ud-din annexed the country to the kingdom of Delhi, and 
made over the charge of the fort of Taragarli to an olEcer of 
his own, Sayyid Husain, whose subsequent tragical fate has caused 
him to be enrolled in the list of martyrs, and whose shrine is 
still the most conspicuous object on the hill-fort he was imablc 
to defend. On the death of Kutb-ud-din in A.D. 1210, the 
Rahtors joined the Chohans and made a night-attack upon the 
fort. The garrison was taken unprepared, and was massacred to 
a man. Their tombs, as well as those of Sayyid Husain and his 
celebrated horse, may stOl be seen on Taragarh- in the enclosino, 
wliich bears the name of Gunj Shahidan, or Treasury of Martjns, 
Shams-ud-din Altamsh, the successor of Kutb-ud-din, restored 
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the authority of the kings of Delhi, and it 
was maintained till the ^sastrous invasion 


of Tamerlane. By thattime a number of independent Muhammadan 
kingdoms had been established, of which the chief were Bijapur, 
Golkonda, Guzerat, and Malwa. Rana Kumbho of Mewar proMcd 
by the relaxation of all authority which ensued upon the sack 
of Delhi, and the extinction of the house of Tughlak, to take posses- 
sion of Ajmer; but, on his assassination, the territory fell into the 
hands of the kings of Malwa, with whom the Rana had been 
perpetually at variance and for fifteen years had waged war. 

The kings of Malwa obtained possession in A.D. 1469, and held 
, , Ajmer till the death of Mahmud II io. 

vuigso i aua. A.D. 1531, whcu tlic kingdom of Malwa 

was annexed to that of Guzerat. The dome over the shrine of 
KhAvaja J\luciyyin-ud-din Ohisti was built. by these Idngs, who 
are loiOAvn in Ajmer by the name of Nawab. On the death of 
. Mahmud II, Maldco Rahtor, who had just 

^ ‘ ^ " succeeded to the throne of Marwar, took 

possession of Ajmer among other conquests. He improved the 
fortress of Taragarh, and commenced the construction of a lift 
to raise water to the fort from the Hur Chashma spring at the 
foot of the hill. The work still stands as solid as on the day 
it AA'as built, but the scheme was never carried to completion, 
-The llahtoi’s held Ajmer for tAventy-four years, but the country was 
one of the earliest acquisitions of Akbar, and from 1550 A,D, 
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to the reign of Muhammad Shah, a period of 194 years, Ajmer 
was an integral portion of the Mughal empire. 

In the time of Akhar, Ajmer gaye its name to a suhah, wliich 

included the whole of Rajputana. The 
Mugiiai Emperors, district of^ Ajmer was an appanage of 

the royal residence, wliich was temporarily fixed there in this and 
subsequent reigns, both as a pleasant retreat and in order to 
maintain the authority of the empire among the surrounding 
chiefs. Akhar made a pilgrimage to the tomb of ihe saint 
IHiwaja Mueiyyin-ud-din Chisti, and built a fortified palace just 
outside the city. Jehangir and Shahjehan both spent much time 
at the Dar-ul-khair,” *and it was at Ajmer that Jehangir received 
Sir Thomas Eoe, the ambassador of dames I, who reached the city 
on the 23rd December 161.5. It was at Ajmer that in A.D. 1669 
Am'angzeb crushed the army of the unfortunate Dara, weakened 
as it was by the defection of Jaswant Singh of Marwar, and forced 
his brother into the flight which was destined to terminate only 
by his imprisonment and death. ' The celebrated traveller Bernier 
met and accompanied Dara for three days during this flight, and 
has given a graphic description of the miseries and privations of 
the march. Bernier left Dara at one day’s journey from Ahmadabad, 
as neither by threats nor entreaties could a single horse or camel 
be procured on which he might cross the desert to Tatta. During 
the war with Mewar and Marwar, which was brought about by 
the bigbtry of Aurangzeb, Ajmer was the head- quarters of that 
emperor, who nearly lost his throne here in 1679 by the combination 
of prince Akbar vith the enemy. 

On the death of the Sayyids in 1720 A.D., Ajit Singh, son of 
Jaswant Singh of Marwar, found his opportunity in the weakness 
consequent on the decline of the Mughal empire to seize on Ajmer, 
and Idlled the imperial governor. He coined money in his own 
name, and set up every emblem of sovereign rule. Muhammad 
Shah collected a large army and invested Taragarh. The fort 

held out for four months, when Ajit Singh 
Kahtors of Marwar. agreed to suiTeuder his conquest. Ten 

years later, Abhay Singh, the accomplice in the assassination of 
his own father Ajit Singh, was aj)pomted by Muhammad Shah 
viceroy of Ahmadabdd and Ajmer, and Ajmer became practically 
a portion of Marwar. The parricide B^kht Singh obtained Hagor 
and Jhalor from his brother Abhay Singh. Abhay Singh was 
succeeded by Hdm Singh, who demanded the surrender of Jhalor 
-from his uncle Bakht Singh. The demand and the insolence of 
K/dm Singh culminated in the battle of Mairta, where Bam Singh 
was defeated and forced to fly. He determined on calling^ in the 
aid of the Marathas, andmt TJjain found the camp of Jai Appa 

c 
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Hindia, who readily embraced tlic opimriunity of inlerrcrencc. 
]\IeanA^-liilc the career of 33alchi Singli had been terminated by .the 
poisoned robe, the gift of ibc Jaipur Kani ; and Bijay Singh, son of 
Balvht Singh , op]30scd the Marathas. He was defeated, and fled to 
Kao'or, winch withstood a year’s siege, though meanwhile all the 
comflry submitted to Bam'Singh. At the end of this period, two 
foot-so'ldicrs, a Bajpiit and' an Afghan, offered to sacrifice them- 
selves for the safety of Bijay Singh by the assassination of the 
IMaratha leader. The offer was accepted; the assassins, feigning a 
violent quarrel, procured access to Jai Appa, and stabbed him in 
front of his tent. The siege languished for six months more, but 

a compromise was eventually agreed on. 
jravatiias. Bijay Singh surrendered to the Marathas in 

full sovereignty the fortress and district of Ajmer as tnundkati, 
or compensation for the blood of Jai Appa. The Marathas, on 
their side, abandoned the cause of Bam Singh. A fixed triennial 
tribute was to bo paid to the Marathas by Bijay Singh. The 
tomb of Jai Appa is at Pushkar, and, till 1860, three villages of 
Ajmer were set apart in jaglr for the expenses of the tomb. Bam 
Singh obtained the Mar war and Jaipm share of the Sambhar 
lake, and resided there until his death. These events occurred 
in 1756 A.D. 

Por tliirty-oiie years the Marathas held undisturbed possession 
of Ajmer, till in 1787, on the invasion of Jaipur by Madaji 
S India, Ihc Jaipur Baja called on the Bahtors for aid against the 
common foe. The call was ]:)roniptly answered, and at the battle 
of Tonga the Marathas suifered a signal defeat. The Bahtors 
rc-took Ajmer, driving out IMirza Anwar Beg, the Maratha 
governor, and annulled their tributary engagements. The success 
was, however, transient; for, in three years’ time, the Marathas, led 
by Be Boigne, redeemed the disgrace of Tonga by the battle of 
Piitan, where the Kachhwahas held aloof and the Bahtors ignomi- 
niously fled. General Be Boigne then marched on Ajmer. On 
the 21st August 1791 he arrived under the walls : the next day the 
lomi was taken, and the fort was invested. The citadel, however, 
had been provisioned for a year, and was defended by a numerous 
garrison. After seventeen days’ oj)erations. Be Boigne, converting 
the siege into a blockade, marched with the greater jiart of his 
troops against the Bajputs, who had assembled on the plains of 
i\lair(a. On the 10th September the Bdjpiit army was surprised 
before daybreak; the unavailing gallantry of the Ptahtor cavalry was 
broken against, the well-served guns of Be Boigne and the hoUow 
squares of his disciplined infantry. The Bahtor army was nearly 
anniliilated, and by 3 o’clock on the same day the town of Mairta 
was taken by assault. The Bahtors now submitted, and agreed to 
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Cession to tlie British GoV' 
ernmcnt. 


pay tribute. Ajmer reverted to the Marathas, and was held by 
tliem till its cession to tbe British Government in A.D. 1818. 

Singbi DliamAj was governor of Ajmer during tbe three 

years it was held by* the Bahtors. The 
best ImovTi of the Maratha Sdbahdars 
was Gobind Bao, who appears to have 
been a -strong and good governor. By the treaty of the 25th 
June 1818, Baulat Bao Sindia, after the Pindari war, ceded the 
district of Ajmer, valued in the treaty at Bs. 5,05,484i, to the 
British Government ; and, on the 28th July 1818, , Mr. Wilder, 
the first Superintendent of Ajmer, received charge of the district 
from Bapti Sinclja, the last Maratha Subahddr. 

The history of Ajmer from 1818 is the history of its adminis- 
tration. The long roll of battles and sieges is closed. The 
district, worn out by the incessant warfare of half a century, at 
length enjoys rest, and the massive battlements of Taragarh begin . 

to crumble in a secure peace. The Mutiny 
The Mutiny of i8o7. 1857 passed like a cloud over - the 

province. On the 28th May, two regiments of Bengal infantry 
and a battery of Bengal artillery mutinied at Nasirabad. The 
European residents, however, were sufficiently protected by a 
regiment of Bombay infantry, and the treasury and magazine at 
AjrDcr were adequately guarded by a.dctachment of the Merwara 
Bati alien. There was no interruption of civil government. The 
mutinous regiments marched direct to Delhi, and the agricultural 
classes did not share in the revolt. 

Mistory of Merwara . — The history of Merwara 'before the 
occumtion of Ajmer by the British authorities in 1818' is practi- 
cally ( a blanlc. Hardly anything is knorni of the country 
excepit that it was a difficult hiUy tract, inhabited by an inde- 
pendcint and plundering race, who cared not for agricultiue, and 
who ^upxffied their wants at the ex^iense of the surrounding 
territqries. Sawai Jai Singh of Jaipur had x)enetrated no further 
than ^ak in an endeavour to subdue the country, and Amir Khanhad 
failed in an attemx)t to chastise the j)lunderers of J ak and Chang. 

Mr. Wilder, the first Superintendent of Ajmer, entered into 
agreements with the villages of - Jak, Shamgarh, LiBua, Kana 
Bbevn., and lOieta Khera, the nucleus of what is now Ajmer- 
Merwara, binding them to abstain from plunder. The pledge, 
however, was little respected, or could not reaUy be enforced .by 
the headmen, and in March 1819 a force was detached from 
Hasirabid for the attack of these places. No opposition was 
encountered, the villages were taken one after the other, and all 
levelled to the ground. The inhabitants escaped into the adjacent 
hiUs, which Mr. Wilder, who accompanied the force, describes as 
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an impenetraMe jungle.” Strong police-posts were stationed at 
Jakj Shanigarli, and Liilua. 

In November 1820 a general insurrection broke out. The 

police-jDOsts were cut off, and tbe men 
Conquest of the country. composuig tlicm Were killed. Tbe tliorougb 

subjugation of tbe country was then determined on. A- force 
stronger than tbe former retook Jak, Lblua, and Sbamgarb, and 
after some correspondence with tbe Governments of Udaipur and 
Jodlipur, and promised co-operation on tbeir part, tbe force 
advanced into Mewar and Marwar-Merwara to punisb tbe refugees 
of Jak, Liilua, and Sbamgarb, and tbe men wbo bad given them 
an asylum. ^ , 

Boiwa was tbe first village of wbicb possession was taken, and 
tbe attack was then cbrected against Hatun, where, bowever, a 
repulse was sustained with a loss of 3 killed and 23 wounded. 
In tbe nigbt, however, tbe garrison. evacuated tbe fort. Tbe 
troops then marched to Barar, wbicb after some show of figbtmg 
fell into tbeir bands. Tbe capture of Mandlan and Barsawara 
followed, and a strong detachment was then sent against Kot- 
Idrana and Bagri in Marwar-Merwara. These were taken 
possession of and made over to Jodhpur ; and tbe reverses of^ tbe 
Mers reached tbeb culminating point in the capture of Uamgarb, 
whither most of the chief men bad retreated. These were nearly 
all Idlled or wounded or taken prisoners, and tbe remaining strpng- 
bolds submitted in rapid succession. A detachment of cavalry 
and infantry was left at Jak, and tbe main body withdrew ajb tbe 
close of January 1821, tbe campaign having lasted three mdntbs. 

Captain Tod, in tbe name of tbe Kana, undertook the addiinis- 

tration of tbe portion belonging to Mewar. 
He appointed a governor, built tbe fort of 
Todgarb in tbe centre of tbe tract, Iraised 
a corps of 600 matcblock-mcn for this special serviccj and 
commenced to collect revenue. A different pobey was piu’sUed by 
tbe court of J odbpur. Tbe villages wbicb bad been decided to 

belong to Mar Avar AA^erc made over to tbe adjoining tbakurs/: there 
was no controlling authority, and no unity of administration, 
Ajmer brought all its share under du’ect management, but at first 
the Tbdlairs of Masuda and IHiarwa were bold responsible lor tbe 
establishment of order under tbe superintendence of Mr. Wildor. 
It soon appeared that this triple government Avas no government ; 
tbe criminals of one portion found security in another ; tbe 
country became bifcsted Avitb mm’derous gangs, and the state 
ol Mci’Avara AA’as cA*cn AA'orse than before tbe conquest. Under these 
I'ircumsianccs, it AA'as determined that the three portions should 
bo brougbi under the management of one officer, vested Avitb full 
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authority iu civil and criminal matters, and that a battalion of 
eight companies of 70 men each should be cm’oUed from among 
the Mers. 

The negotiations with Udaipur resulted in the treaty of May 

1823, by which the management of Mewar- 
, Udaipur and ]\per^ara. Consisting of 76 villages, was 

made over to the British Government for 
a period of ten years, the Kana agreeing to pay Rs. 15,000 a year 
to cover civil and military expenses. In March 1824', a similar 
engagement was, after some difficulty, concluded by Mr. Wilder 
■svith the Jodhpur Uarbar. It was arranged that the sum of 
Bs. 15,000 should be annually paid on account of civil and military 
expenses, 'the Maharana and the Maharaja receiving, in each 
'case, the revenue of their respective portions. In March 1833, 
the arrangement with Mewar was continued for a further period 
of eight years, the Rana agreeing to pay Rs. 20,000 Chitori (or 
Rs. 16,000 Kaldar) on account of civil and miKtary expenses. On 
the 23rd October 1835, the arrangement noth Marwar was extended 
for a further period of nine years. The transfer of the Jodhpm’ 
territory was only partial ; many villages were left in the hands 
of the bordering thakurs, though nominally under the police super- 
intendence of the British authorities. Twenty villages were made 
over by the ffist treaty, and by the second treaty seven villages 
were added ; but these latter were returned to Marwar in 1842. 


Colonel Hall was the first officer appointed to the charge of the 


Administration of Colonel 
Hall. 


newly-acquired district, and he ruled Mer- 
wara for thirteen years. He was fettered 
by no instructions, and was left to provide 


for the due administration of the country. In his report, prepared 


in 1834, he describes the system he adopted. Choi and criminal 


justice were administered by punchayet or arbitration. In civil 
cases the procedure was as follows : — The plaintifC presented his 
case in writing, and the defendant, being summoned, was required 
to ■write a counter-statement. An order was then passed for the 


parties to name their respective arbitrators, the numbers on each 
side being unlimited, but equal. The ajipointment of an umpire 
was found unnecessary. The parties then wrote a bond to forfeit 


a certain amount, generally one-fourth-or one-third of the amount 


at issue, if they should afterwards deviate from this decision of 
the punchayet. The XDunchayet was then assembled, and an 
agreement taken from its members to decide according to equity, 
and to pay a fine of a stated amount if they do not. A native func- 
tionary then 'assembled tlie punchayet, summoned the witnesses 
and recorded the proceedings to their close. When a decision was . 
arrived at, the result was made known to the jiartics, who were, 


( 
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cniitled to record tlieir assent or dissent. If two-tlimis of tlic 
])imcliayet agreed, the question was settled. If the losing side 
dissented and paid the forfeit, a new pnnehayet was chosen hy 
special order of the Superintendent. 

Criminal cases, in wliich the evidence was nnsatisfactoij, were 
also refeiTcd to pnnehayet. Eonr months’ imprisonment in irons 
was the usual sentence, on conviction, for minor offences, unless 
the crime had been denied. The jail was made self-supporting ; 
each prisoner was supplied with one seer of barley -meal daily, and 
vith nothing else, but, if the prisoner wished, he might furnish his 
ovTi flour. On his release he was obliged to pay for his food and 
for his share of the jail establislmicnt, as AveU as for any clothing 
which might liavc been given him; and this system of recovering 
the jail expenses from the prisoners and their relations lasted till 
Colonel Dixon’s death, when, on the ropresentatiom of Captain 
Brooke, it was abolished in the year 1858. The prisoners worked 
from daylight till noon in the hot weather, and froiVi noon till 
evening in the cold weather. I 

The revenue was collected by estimate of the crox^g — oue-tliird, 
of the produce being the Government share, cxof/jit in some 
special cases. The estimate was made by a writer bn the x^art- of 
Government, assisted by the x)atcls, the patwari, abd the respectable 
land-ovmers. If a dispute arose, the worst /and best x>ortions 
of the field were cut and a mean taken. Am ax)x:>eal against the 
estimate was allowed to the Superintendent.) The x)rices current 
in the coimtry for ten or tArelvc miles round' were then taken, an 
average struck, and this assumed as the rate for calculating the 
money-payment to be made. Cultivators who broke ux) new land, 
or made weUs, received leases authorizing them to hold at one-sixth 
and one-eighth of the produce. The headmen of the viUages paid 
one-fourth. 

The system of administration adopted for Merwara lias been 
given in some detail, since it xiossesses an historical value as being 
that under which tlic coimtry throve tm 1851, the year of Colonel 
Dixon’s regular settlement, and which, according to the ox^inion 
of all competent observers, was eminently successful. An account 
of this settlement will be found at x^^S^ Merwara was, no 
doubt, fortimate in obtaining rulers like Colonel Hall and Colonel 
Dixon, and Government was fortunate in enjoying the services of 
such officers.^ Colonel Hall remained- at liis post from 1823 to 
1830, and his successor Colonel Dixon governed Merwara till 
1&'1'2. In that year, Ajmer was added to his charge; but though 
Merwara was under an Assistant Commissioner, still. Colonel Dixon, 
as Comniissioncr, lived there the greater x)ortiou of every year till 
JUS death at Bcawar in 1857 , Both officers devoted their whole time 
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. and energy their clirirge, and to tlieni is due the regeneration 
;; of , Merwara, and the reclaniation of the Mors from a predatory 
life to hahits of honest industry. . 

Notliing can more plainly speak to the great social change -which 
; has been wrought in the inhahitants of Merwara.than the deserted 
: aiid ruined state of their ancient villages. These were, formerly, 
invariably: perched upon hills in inaccessible places for the sake of 
■ safety from the attacks of their fellow-men and of wild beasts. 
The adoption of hahits of industry and agriculture has rendered 
the I’etentioh of such dwellings alike unnecessary and inconvenient. 
The old vhiages are now nearly deserted, and are fast falling into 
decay; : New hamlets have sprung up everyvteere in the village, 
and the tendency to settle near the cultivated land is still on 
the incrcasel *■ ’ 

Tenures .^ — ^The land-tenures of Ajmer are, as might he expected, 
ehtircly, analogous to those .prevailing in the adjacent Native 
States, and though they have been often misunderstood, yet the 
inertial of the proAunce has sufficed to prevent their being 
interfered -ndtli, except in the one instance of the mouzaAvar 
- settlehient of 1850. Tlie soU is, broadly, divided into two classes : 
khiilsa, or the private domain of the croA\m ; and zamindari, or land 
held ill estates or haroiiies by feudal chiefs, who were originally 
under an obligation of military seiwice, hut who now hold on 
istimiAr tenure. 'Klialsa land, again, inight he alienated by the 
Crown either as ah endoAvment of a religious institution, or as a 
. reward for sei’Adce to' an indwidual and his heirs. Such grants, 
Avheh they comprised a Avholc village or lialf a village, are termed 
jagirs ; arid 51 whole villages and 3 half villages have lieen alienated 
in this way. 

- Tlie basis of the land system of Rajputana is, that the State is 

in its khalsa lands the immediate andactiial 
proprietor, standing in the same relation to 
the cultivators of the soil as the feudal chiefs do to the tenants on 
their estates. The jagirdars AAdio are assignees of the rights of the 
State, have the' same rights as the State itself. 

: , Erom ancient times, however, it has been the custom in the 
klialsa lands of Ajmer that those who permanently improved land ■ 
, by. sinking wells and constructing embankments for the storage 
of AAuter, acquired thereby certain rights in the soil so imj)roved. 
These rights are ' summed up and contained in the term “ hisAva- 
dari,” a name which is synonymous with the term ^' hapota” 
in Mewar and Marwar, and AAnth the term “ mii’ds ” in Southern 
India, both of the latter Avords signi^ng “ heritable land.” A 
cultivator Avho had thus expended capital was considered lorotected 
from ejectment as long as he paid the customary share of the 
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loroduce of tlie improrecl laud ; and lie had aright to sell, morigage, 
or make gifts of the well or the emhankment which had been 
created hy his capital or labour. The* transfer of the well or 
the emhankment carried with it the transfer of the improved land. 

‘ Tliese privileges were hereditary, and the sum of them practically 
constitutes proprietary right. Hence the term “ hiswadar ” has 
come to mean “ owner,” and a right of ownersliip gradually grew 
uj) in permanently improved laud. 

In a district like Ajmer, where the rainfall is extremely 
precarious, imirfigated land was hardly regarded, and^ possessed 
but little value. The State was considered owner of this as well 
as of the waste. A cultivator without a w^eU, or at any rate an 
emhankment, was looked on as, and must always he, 'a waif, with 
no tie to hind him to the village where he may reside J No man, 
in fact, cultivated the same unirrigated fields continjnously ; the 
village houndaries were undefined ; there w^as allways more 
uniirigated land around a village than could he cultiWed hy tlm 
numher of ploughs, and the inhabitants of each village | 3 ultivated in 
each year according to their numerical strength and /ohe character 
of the season ; the State exercised the right of locatiptg new hamlets 
and new tenants, of giving leases to strangers who were-wdlling 
to improve the land, and of coUecting dues for the privilege of 
grazing over the waste from all tenants, whether hiswdddrs or not. 

Mr. Wilder and Mr. Middleton, the first Superintendents of 
Ajmer, have recorded their opinion that waste-lands are the 
property of the State. Mr. Cavendish, them successor, whose 
experience was gained in the North-Western Provinces, considered 
them to belong to the village conmiunity. Mr. Edmonstone, who 
made a ten years’ settlement in 1835, investigated the question, 
and was clearly of opinion that the State was the owner. In his 
settlement report, dated 12th May 1836, he unites that the 
opinion of Sir Thomas Munro, as regards the tenures in Arcot, 
seems to liim peculiarly adapted to the tenures of Ajmer, and is 
entirely consistent wdth aU the information he possessed. “ The 
Sarkdr possesses hy the usage of the country the absolute right 
to dispose of the waste in all villages which are mirds, as well as 
in those which arc not.” 

Wlicn Colonel Eixon commenced the construction of Ms tank- 
enihankmcnts in 1842, he acted as a steward to a great estate, 
lie founded hamlets wdiere he thought fit ; he gave leases at 
privilcgctl rates to those who were willing to dig wells, and distri- 
buted the lands under the new tanks to strangers whom he located 
in hamlcis in the waste. In no instance did the old " hiswdddrs ” 
imagine for a moment that their rights were being invaded, 
nor did they consider that they were entitled to any rent or 
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malilcana from the hew comers. The new comers had the same 
Vrights as to sale and mortgage of improved land as the old- 
‘‘ bisWadars.” . 

; Such was the tenure of the khalsa lands of Ajmer till the year 
: 18di9, when the village boundaries were for the-fii’st time demar- 
cated, and, under the orders of Mr: Thomason, a village settlement 
■ was uitroduced. This settlement effected a radical change in the 
v tenure. It transformed the cultivating communities of the khalsa 
—each member of winch possessed certain rights in improved land, 
but who as a community possessed no rights at all — ^into “bhya- 
chara,” proprietary bodies. The essence of the mouzawdr system 
is, that a defined area of land — that, namely, which is enclosed 
withhi the •^ullage boundaries — ^is declared to be the property of the 
village community, and the community consists of all those who 
arc recorded as owners of land in the village. The change, how- 
ever, was unmarked, and even now is hardly understood, and 
is , not appreciated by the people. Daily petitions are filed by men 
anxious to improve the waste, praying that Government will 
grant them leases in its capacity of landlord. In many cases 
Where Colonel Dixon established a new hamlet he assessed it 
. separately from the. parent ■\dllage, i,e., the revenue assessed on 
each resident of the hamlet was added up and announced to the 
headmen of the hamlet, ' The waste remained the common 
property of the parent village and of the hamlets. In 1867 these 
hamlets were formed into distinct villages, the waste adjacent, 
X - to, the hamlet being attached to it. The biswadars of the 
: parent village retained no right over this land, nor do they imagine 
that they possess any. In this way there are now 139 khdlsa 
viUages in Ajmer, against 85 at the time of Colonel Dixon’s 
.settlement. 

the mouzawdr' settlement of 1850 therefore, the tenure 


: : in the khdlsa was ryotwdr. The State owned the land, but allowed 
/ Certain r tenants who had spent capital on pernianent 

: I improvements in the land so improved. TMs bundle of rights 
• ; gradually, came to be considered proprietary right, and since 1850 
the State has abandoned its exclusive and undisputed right of 
ownership over unimproved land. 

> ^ The tenure of the feudal chiefs was originally identical with 

that of the chiefs in the Native States of 
; s imrar. Ddjputdna. The cstatos were jagirs held 

oh condition of military* service and liable to various feudal inci- 
dents. Colonel Tod, in Ms Rajasthan, volume I, page 167, .thus 
; shins up the result; of his inquiries into the tenm’e “ A’grant 
;;of an estate is for the life of the holder with inheritance for his 
offspring in lineal descent or adoption wdth .the sanction : of the 


n 
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prince, and rcsumaljlc for crime or incapacity; this rcvci’sion 
and power of resumption being marked by tlie usual ceremonies 
on each lapse of the grantee, of sequestration ^ {zahii), of relief, 
{nazardna) of homage and investiture of the heir.” 

Prom all that can be discovered, the original tenm’e of the 
mass of the istimrar estates in Ajmer is exactly described in the 
above quotation. The grants were life-grants, but, like all similar, 
tenures, they tended to become hereditary. 

None of these estates ever paid revenue till the time of • 
the Marathas in 1765 A.D., but were held on the condition of 
military service. To exact this service was for those freebooters as 
unnecessary as it would have been impolitic, and, in lieu, they 
assessed a sum upon each estate which presumedly bore some 
relation to the number of horse and foot soldiers which each 
chieftain had up to that time been required to furnish. The 
assessment, however, was very unequal, and took a much larger 
proportion of their income from the lessor chiefs than from the 
more powerful tlnikurs who were likely to resist and whom it might 
have been difficult to coerce, and who probably had a voice in set- 
tling the contributions of the cliicfs subordinate to them. On the 
. cession of the district in 1818 A.D., the talukdars wore found 
paying a certain sum under the denomination of “ Mamla ” or 
“Ain,” and a number of extra cesses which amounted on the 
whole to half as much again as the Mamla. These extra cesses 
were collected till the year 181<1, when, on the representation of 
Colonel Sutherland, Commissioner of Ajmer, they were abandoned. 
In 1830, 1839, and 1811, the Government of India had declared 
that the estates were liable to rc-asscssment, and had given explicit 
orders for their rc-assessment ; but these orders were not acted on, 
nor apparently communicated to those concerned. The chiefs who, 
at a very early period of British rule, perhaps even before it, had 
acquired the title of istimriirdars, no doubt considered themselves as 
holders at a fixed and permanent quit-rent. Tliis belief of theirs 
was si.rengthened by the action of Government in 1811, when all 
extra cesses were remitted, avowedly on the ground that they 
wore “ unhallowed Maratha exactions,^’ and the demand of the 
Slate was limited to the amount Avhich had been assessed by the 
j\l arathas nearly a century before. The final orders of Government 
on ibis tenure were conveyed in the letter from the Secretary to 
t.hc Government of India to the address of the Chief Commissioner, 
Ko. 9JB., dated 17th June 1873. The Viceroy consented to waive 
the right of Government in the matter of rc-assessment, and to 
declare the ju’cscnt assessments of the chiefs to be fixed inperpetuity. 
I'liis concession was accompanied by a declaration of the habOity 
ol (he estates to pay nazarana on successions; and the conditions on 
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wliicli tlie istimravdars now hold, have been incorporated in the 
sanad which has hcen granted to each of theni. 

There are in all 06 estates, containing 2410 villages, with an 
area of 819,523 acres. The istinirar revenue is Rs. 731-9-11, 
and the estimated rent-roll of the istimrarddrs is Rs. 5,60,000. 
Tn 60 estates, all held by Rajputs, the custom of j)rimogGniture 
now obtains. Of these, however, 11 only are original fiefs ; the 
remainder have been formed by sub-division in accordance with the 
rules of inheritance. Originally the property was, on the death of 
the parent, divided equally among the sons, though in some cases 
the eldest son, called “ Patwi,” was considered entitled to a larger 
share than liis younger brothers. A notable instance of the 
operation of this rule is the separation of the Dewalia estate from 
Bliinai. In the next stage the successor to the xidt or gacli 
was, apparently by a fiction of sovereignty, considered entitled to 
succeed to the estate, hut provision was made for the younger 
brothers by the alienation to each of them of one village on 
girds tenure. The last instance of such an alienation occurred 
in the year 1823. In the tliird stage of the liistory of inheritance 
the estates ceased to be further sub-divided, and the provision for 
the younger members of the Agnatic group was limited to the 
grant of a well and a few bighas of land for life. This is the stage 
which has now been reached, though in the smaller estates a 
fourth stage may perhaps be marked, in wliich the younger 
brothers have become merely hangers-on at the table in the eldest 
brother’s mansion. So much remains of the ancient custom that 
some provision for younger brothers is considered imperative on 
every istimrardar. 

There are six estates, each of a single village, the tenure of 
which differs from that above described. Rive of these are held 
by coparcenary bodies ; succession is regulated by ancestral shares, 
and both land and revenue are minutely divided. In one village — 
Karel, belonging to a community of Rahtors — the property of the 
two chief men of the village is d^tributed, on their death, into one 
share more than there are sons, and the eldest son takes a double 
share. Rajaosi stands apart from all other istimrdr estates. It 
belongs to a Ohita, who is sole istimrardar; but the land is owned, 
not by him, biCt by the actual cultivators from whom he collects 
a fixed share of the produce, and himseff pays a fixed revenue to 
Government. One of these villages, Kotri, belongs to Oharans or 
Rhats, and was originally separated from the istimrar estate of 
Bhinai. The other five were stated by the kdmingos in the time 
-of Mr. Cavendish to be khalsa villages, and they probably should ’ 
not have been included in the istimrar list. 

The subordinate rights in the istimrar estates have never 
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lormod ilio siilijcct of judicial invcstigaiionj' nor liare ilic settle* 
nioiii- operations of 1874 l3ccn c3ctendcd to the istimrar area. The 
principle followed under British rule has been to leaye the istimrdr* 
dars to manage their oum allairsj and to interfere with them as 
little as possible. This principle has been recognized by the Goy- 
crnor-Gcneral in Council, who (paragrajih 19 of letter No. 37711., 
dated 28th October 1871) “ is clearly of oj)inion that in no case 
should there be any attempt to effect a sub-settlement which is 
not apparently needed, and would probably cause dissatisfaction 
and alarm.” It is well Imowm, howeyer, that in most of the larger 
estates there are yillages held in Jagir by Charans, J ogis, and others, 
and yillages held by sub-talukdars, relations of the istinmardar, 
u'ho generally pay an unyarying amount of reyenue to the head 
oJ‘ the family, and who are succeeded in the siib-talukas by their 
eidset sons. As a general rule, jagir yillages are not rcsumablc, 
nor can the sub-talukas be resumed except for yalid cause assigned. 
To meet these cases it has been proposed to insert a clause to the 
following effect in the substantiye law of Ajmer : — 

“ Sub-talukdars and jagirdars in the istimrar estates shall 
continue to enjoy the rights of wliich they are at present possessed, 
except where yalid reason shall be shown, to the satisfaction of the 
Chief Commissioner, for the abrogation of any of them. ” 

The istiim’ardars haye always claimed to be owners of the soil, 
and their claim has been allowed. The preyailing opinion is, that all 
cultiyators are tenants-at-will ; but there are good grounds for 
hcsilatiug to adopt this conclusion. IMr. Cayendish’s inquiries 
extended to 296 yhlages, and in 158 yiOages the thaktu’s disclaimed 
the right of ouster of cultiyators from irrigated and improyed 
land, where the means of irrigated or the improyement had been 
provided by the labour or capital of the cultivator. It was generally 
admitted that such land could not be mortgaged or sold ; but the 
islinurirdars allowed that the cultivators had a right of re-entry on 
their land, on their return to the village witliin a reasonable time. 
In 161 yillages Mr, Cavendish found hereditary cultivators whose 
rights were the same as those of the owners of w'^ells. IJnuTigatcd 
and unimproved land was universally admitted to be held on a 
teiiurc-at-Avill from the istimrdrdar. Mr. Cavendish recommended 
the extension of the principle thus admitted by most of the 
thakiu’s as to the rights of omaers of wells to the estates of 
those chiefs who had boldly claimed the right of ouster from all 
l.-ind. On this subject the opinion of Colonel Dixon, as conveyed 
in a memorandum addressed to Sir Henry Lawrence and dated 
2Sni August 1851, is deserving of attention: “The chiefs of 
villages are reckoned as biswddms within their own cstalcs. It 
is a light which is rarely exercised by them, for all cultivators 
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liaye siuik -wells would, in the dye of tlic law, he considered 
their owners, and not dispossessed without cause assigned, and 
without being remnneraied for their outlay. In barani and 
talabi lands the people cultivate according to the pleasure of the 
tliakur.” The princiide, that those who have expended capital 
in the improvement' of the soil acquire thereby a right in it, 
is perfectly in unison -with the land system of the country; 
a7id whenever an inquiiy is made into the rights of individual 
cultivators and a record is prepared, this principle must form the 
basis of adjudication. As a matter of fact, disputes between an 
istimrdrdar and tlic "tenants hardly ever come before om: courts. 
The subject of jagir estates was investigated by a mixed 

committee of Government officials and 
° ’ jagirdars, and the report of the commit- 

tee, dated 16th May 1874, contains a lustory of each estate. 
Out of a total area of 150,838 acres, yielding an average 
rental of Rs. 91,000, 65,472 acres belong to the endowments 
of shrines and sacred institutions, and yield an income of about 
lls. 43,000. The remaining jagirs are enjoyed by individuals and 
certain classes specially designated in the grants. No conditions 
of military or other service are attached to tlic tenure of any jagir. 

In all jagir estates the revenue is collected by an estimate of 
tlm produce, and money-assessments are unknown. As was the 
case in the khalsa before Colonel Dixon’s settlement, the ideas of 
rent and revenue are confounded under the ambiguous -term 
Hasil and, until the year 1872, the relative status of the 
jdgfrdars and cultivators as regards the ownership of the soil was 
- quite undefined. On the 13th August 1872 a judicial declaration 
made under Regulation VII of 1822, and the main points are 
, as follow : — ^Rirst, all those found in possession of land irrigated or 
irrigable from wells or tanks, -nffiich wells or tanks -vvme not jiroved 
to be constructed by the jagirddr, were declared owmers of such 
land; secondly, the'jdgirdar was declared owner of irrigated land 
in - wdiicli the means of irrigation had been provided by him, of 
unirrigated land, and of the waste. 

The tenure known as bhiim is peculiar to Rdjpiits. The word 

itself means “ the soil,” and the name 
Bhumia projierly signifies “ the allodial 
pro] 3 rietor” as distinguished from the feudal chief and the tenant 
of crown-lands. According to Colonel Tod, volume I, page 168, 
the bhiimias in Mewar are the descendants of the earlier princes 
who, on the predominance of new clans, ceased to come to court 
and to hold the higher grades of ranlc. They continued, howeyer, 
to hold their lahd, and became an armed husbandry, nominally 
' paying a small quit-rent to the crown, but practically exempt. 
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lu course of time, various kinds of bliiim grew up, wliicli, unlike 
the original allodial holding, were founded on grants, but had t,his 
apparently in common, that a hereditary, non-rcsumable, and 
inalienable property in the soil was inseparably bound up -uath a 
revenue-free title. Bliiim was given as “ Mundkati,” or compen- 
sation for bloodshed (wchrgcld), in order to quell a feud, for 
distinguished services in the field, for protection of a border, or for 
watch and ward of a village. Whatever the origin of the bhiiiu 
holding, however, the tenure was identical, and so cherished is 
the title of Bliumia, that the greatest chiefs are solicitous to 
obtain it, even in villages entirely dependent on their authority. 
The klaharaja of Kishangarh, theThdkur of Bathegarh, the Thakur 
of Junia, the Thakur of Bandunwara, and the Thdkur of Tantoti, 
are among the bhuniias of Ajmer. 

There are 109 bhiim holdings in Ajmer, and, except in those 
cases where a raja or an istimiArdar is also a bhumia, the property 
passes to all children equally. It is probable that none of these 
lioldings arc original allods, but belong to the class of assimilated 
allods. We should have expected to find as bhfimias the 
representatives of the tribes which ruled in Ajmer in former 
days, — Chohan, Pramar, and Gaur EAjpiits. It is true that nine 
holdings arc held by Gaurs ; but the bhfimias are nearly all Bahtors, 
the descendants of the younger branches of the families of the . 
istimrarddrs, and none of these can lay claim to an origin ascending 
lugher than that of the estates from which they sprang. 
Whatever the origin of the holdings,' however, the rights and duties 
of aU bhfimias came in course of time to be identical. At first the 
land was revenue-free, subsequently a quit-rent was imposed but 
irregularly collected, and this quit-rent was abolished in the year 
1811 along with the extra cesses from istimrarddrs. The duties of 
the bhfimias wore three in number ; first, to protect the village in 
which the blium is, and the village cattle, from dacoits ; secondly, 
to protect the property of travellers witliin their village from 
thel'tand robbery ; and thirdly, to indemnify pecuniarily sulferers 
from a crime which they ought to have prevented. 

This last incident was a peculiar feature of the Ajmer tenure, 
and grew out of the custom of Rdjpfitdna that the Raj should 
compensate losses of travellers by theft or robbery committed in 
its temtory. This custom is still carried out by the International 
Court of Valdls. Where the theft or robbery has occm’red in a 
village belonging to a fief, the cliicftain to whom the village 
belongs is called on to indemnify the sufferers ; and the istimrdrddrs 
of Ajmer have always been compelled to indemnify sufferers from 
thefts and robberies committed on then- estates. Similarly, a 
jagirddr to whom the State has transferred its rights and duties 
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i-^ pecuniai’ily liable. 'Wbcu the tliclt or robbery is eoininif,t(al in 
a Idialsa village in wbicli the Raj occupies tbe position of landlord, 
tbc State itself bas to pay compensation. In no case lias tlie 
cultivating community of a Ididlsa or jagir village been called on to 
pay indemnity. In Ajmer, tbe State, finding this responsibility 
inconvenient, transferred it to a bbiimia- as a condition of tbe 
tenm’o ; but in Mialsa villages, where there are no bbumias, tbe 
State still remains responsible» 

' However useful tbe system of pecuniary indemnification may 
have been, and however well adapted it was to tbe times of 
anarchy in which it bad its birth, there is no doubt that in Ajmer 
it bas long been moribund, though it still shows spasmodic signs 
of existence* When the average rental enjoyed by a bbfimia is 
only Rs. 17 a year, it is hopeless to expect that more than a 
very few bbumias could com^iensatc even a very moderate loss. 
If the stolen property exceeded a few hundred rupees in value, 
none could from the assets of their bhiim indemnify the sufferers. 
The progress of civilization, roads and railways, and the freer 
intercourse wliich arises between States, inevitably doom this 
device of a rude state of society. The transition commenced some 
time ago in Ajmer, when the Thakur of Junia, who is hereditary 
bhiimia of the town of Kekri, was permitted to commute his 
responsibility for compensatmg losses with the establishment of 
a force of watchmen in the town. As soon as the Native States 
adopt a system of regular police, tliis distinctive featm’e of the 
bhfim tenure must have vanished, and Government in 1874! 
sanctioned the proposal to abolish the pecmiiary responsibility 
and to revert to what seemed to be the original incidents of tJie 
tenure, to hold the bbumias liable as an armed militia to be 
called out to put down riots and pursue dacoits and rebels, and 
to take from them a yearly quit-rent under the name of naza- 
. rana. 

The above sketch will have shown that it is probable that the 

State still possesses larger proprietary rights 
' in the khalsa villages of Ajmer than it 

possesses in most other parts^ of the Bengal Presidency. In 
istimrdr estates, on the other hand, the State has few or no rights 
beyond that of taking a fixed revenue. In 'jagir villages the 
State has assigned its rights to others. To the State belong in 
sole proj)rietary right all mines of metals in khalsa villages, while 
for its own purposes it can quarry, free of payment, where and 
to what extent it pleases. This principle was recognized in the 
letter from the Secretary to the Government of India, No. 22GR., 
dated 10th November 1873. Two ranges of hills near Ajmer, 
that of Taragarh and that of Nagpahar, have been declared to be 
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tlic property of GoTcninicnt. Tlic tank-cmbaiilimcnts of Ajmer 
liavc almost all been made by tbc State, .and. GoTcrnment is tbc 
owner of the embanlanent and of all that grows thereon. Under 
the forest ordinance (Regulation I of ISTd), the State has reserved 
to itself the right to resume from the village communities the 
inanagement of any tract of waste or liilly land, the proprietary 
rio-ht, subject to certain conditions, being vested absolutely in ^ 
Govermnent as long as the land is required for forest purposes. 

Merwara possessed no settled government till 1822, when it 

^came under British management. The 
iMcrwara. people found the occupation of plunder 

more profitable and congenial than that of agriculture. No 
crops were sown except what was actually necessary for the scanty 
population. The tanks were constructed and used exclusively for 
the piu’posc of providing water for the cattle. No revenue or rent 
was paid. The Rajputs were never able to obtain a firm footing in 
the country. 'Whatever small revenue they could get from it Avas 
obtained at a cost both of life and money far exceeding its value. 
Under such chcumstances tenures could not spring up. Colonels 
HaU and Dixon, to wRoin the civilization of the Mers is due, 
treated Mcinvara as a great zamindari, of which they Avere the 
managers, and Government the OAvnor. Their word was law ; they 
founded hamlets, gave leases, built tanks, and coRected one-third of 
tbc produce of the soil as revenue. At the settlement of 1851 all 
cultivators who had recently been settled in the villages Avere 
recorded as OAvners of the land in their possession equally Avith the 
old inhabitants. ' . 

Sales and Mortgages . — One peculiarity of the land-tenure of 
Ajmer-lMcrAYara should not be omitted : it is the enth’c absence of 
the custom of sale, Avhether voluntary or enforced. Private sales of 
land appear to haA'c been practically unknoAvn till about a genera- 
tion ago, nor has any land ever been sold for arrears of revenue. 
Sale of land in execution of decrees of the cIatI court has been* 
prohibited as contraiy to ancient custom. Mortgages, liOAAUA'cr, arc 
only too common, and many of them differ in no respect from 
sales. 

Non^roprietartj Cultivators . — ^At the settlement of 1874 nearly 
all cultivators aaui’C recorded as proprietors, and a non-proprietary 
cultivating class hardly exists in tbc Idialsa of cither Ajmer or 
j\Ierwara. AYlien there are tenants, they pay generally the same 
share of produce as the j)roprictors themselves paid before the 
regular settlement. The fcAv mauiaisi cultivators recorded by 
Colonel Dixon pay distributed shares of tbc GoA'cmment revenue. 
Tlu're is no rent-huv in the province. Rents arc universally taken 
in kmd, and suits for arrears hardly ever come before the courts. 
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Suits for enliancement are unknown. Custom, and not competi- 
, tion, regulates the rate of rent. The istinu’ardars and the jdgir- 
ddrs collect their rents without the inteiwention of the courts, and 
in these estates there are not cultivators for the land that still 
remains to be brought under cultivation. The population hitherto 
has been periodically decimated by famine ; and as no Bajpht 
will, if he can possibly avoid the necessity, ever touch a plough, 
cultivators are stiU. at a premium. 


Census Statistics, 


Population and Castes. 

JPo2mlation and Castes . — The total population of Ajmer-Mer- 

wara by the census of 1876 was 396,331, 
exclusive of Emopeans, of whom 658 were 
enumerated in 1872. There were 93,4i61i houses. Of the popu- 
lation, 212,267, or 53'4< per cent., were males, and 184,064, or 46‘6 
per cent., females. Adults were counted at 270,910, of which 
nmnber 143,967 were males and 126,943 females children were 
counted at 126,421, of which number 68,300 were boys and 57,121 
ghds. Classed by occupation, 63,537 males over 16 years of age 
were agriculturists ; , non-agriculturists were 69,996. Hindus, 
with whom Sikhs and Jains were classed, were retmmed as 348,248, 
or 87'8 per cent, of the poj)ulation. Muhammadans were 11-9 
per cent., or 47,310. Native Christians were returned at 716, and 
Parsis at 58. 

The Hindus, forming the largest portion of the population, 
may be thus divided : — 

Brahmans ... ... ... 19,581 

ICshatriyas ... ... ... 14,558 

Vaisyas (mercantile tribe, &c.) ... ... 38,316 

Hindu religious orders ... ... ... 3,2-53 

Sudras (miscellaneous Hindu castes) . . . 188,413 

Aboriginal tribes (Bhfls, Minas, and Mers) . . , 60,107 
Others (including Sikhs, Marathas, Bengalis, 

and unspecified tribes) ... ... 24,031 

848,348 


The whole census of Ajmer and Merwara, with a thud of a 
million of inhabitants, cost Ps. 740. Including the khdlsa and 
jdgir villages, but excluding the _ istimrdr villages, there are 190 
villages in Ajmer. There are 241 villages in the Beawar tahsil and 
88 in Todgarh; and these numbers must be borne in mind in tracing 
the distribution of the castes. 

Land-oioning Castes . — ^If the account just given of the tenm’e in 
the khalsa and jdgir portions of Ajmer, has been followed, it will 
not be a matter of surprise that Bajpdts own hardly any land except 

E 
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Ijlmm and istimrdr, or that 67 castes were found in xDossession of pro- 
prietary rights'-af the revision of settlement in 1874. As no 
Kajpiit ndll touch a plough unless forced hy necessity, none 
would have cared to take land other than on hhdm or talukdari 
tenure, and the crown tenants, as well as the tenants of the jagh* 
estates, are mainly the descendants of the ancient cultivators of 
the soil who have held their land in all the dynastic changes 
through which Ajmer has passed. Where every man who dug a 
well became owner of the land irrigated therefrom, and where a 
cultivator without a well is considered a waif, nuth no tie to hind 
him to the village where he may reside, the land-ouming castes must 
he nearly co-extensive with the cultivating castes; and such is found 
to he the case. Of the 190 Ajmer villages, 52 are held hy Jdts, 51 
belong to Oujars, 61 to Mers, 4 to Rajputs, 2 to Reswali Musal- 
mans ; eight castes hold one village each, — Christian, Mdli, Sayyid, 
Pathdn, Mughal, Banjdra, Ahir, and Paku. Li the remaining 
22 villages there is no exclusive caste ownership ; the principal 
wastes in these villages are fourteen in number: Mdlis, Telis, Mers, 
Merats, Reswalis, Gujars, Brdhmans, Rdjpiits, Mahajans, Kayaths, 
Kharols, Ahirs, Reharis, and Regars. The remaining land-owning 
castes have few representatives, andarescattcredovermany'^dllages. 

Tlie foiu villages belonging to Rdjputs are Arjimpura jdglr, 
Ai’jimpura khalsa, Gola, and Khori; the two former belonging 
io Gaur Rajpiits, the two latter to Rahtors. This exception, 
however, only proves the conclusion of the foregoing paiugraph. 
Ai’junpura j^gir was given on condition of protecting the road, 
and assimilates to a hhum tenure. The land is sub-divided among 
the descendants of the original grantee. Arjunpiua khdlsa stands 
quite alone hy itself as the 'only zamindari tenure in the district, 
with the exception of Muhammadgarh, where the teniue has been 
created by the British Government, and narrowly escaped being 
classed with the istimrdr estates. Gola was held on istimrdr teniue 
till shortly before the establishment of British rule. Khori was 
-originally a Mer village, but the Rahtors held a large amoimt of 
bhimi in it, and gradually turned out the Mers. In short, where 
Rdjpnts hold jiigir or khdlsa land, it will generally he found that it 
is the I'elic of a talukdari tenure, or of a jdgir grant, or an encroach- 
ment by hhiimias. Job 

Rajpiits wererctunied inthe census papers of 1876 at 14,558. ' 
nAjpuif. a^ curious fact illustrative of the great 

. . vicissitudes of early times, that, though 

iijmer vas held for over a thousand years by Chohdns, there are 
now lev Cliohans to he met ivith in the province. They must be 
in lldnivati, in Alwar, and in the desert of Kagar 
1 arKiiar, wluther they have been pushed by the Rahtors who 
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iaye occupied tlieir place as tlie ruling tribe; aiid wbo in numbers;, 
wealth, and power greatly preponderate oyer the other llajpdt 
clans, who hold land in the district. These are three in number 
— Gaur, Sesodia, and Kachhwaha ; and it will be conyenient to 
consider them in the order of their arriyal in the proyince, for 
a definite date can be fi.xed for the arriyal of each. 

In the. time of Prithyi Eaja Chohan, Baja Bachraj and Baja 

Bawan, Gaur Bdjputs from Bengal, came 
to Ajmer on the customary pilgrimage to^ 
Pwarika. Prithyi Baj engaged the brothers in an expedition 
against Baya Singh of Nagor which was successful, and subse- 
cpiently each of them married a daughter of Prithyi Baj. Baja 
Bdwan settled at Kuchaman in Marwar ; Baja Bachraj remained 
in Ajmer. In course of time, Junia, Sdrwar, Deolia, and the- 
adjacent country, fell into the hands of the Gaur Bdjpiits,. and tu 
the head of the clan Humdyun gaye a mansab of 7,000. In the- 
time of Akbar, Baja Bital Das founded the town of Baj garb, and 
called it after the name of his grandson, Baj Singh. The son of 
the latter took Srinagar from the Powar Bajputs, who haye now 
disappeared from the district. This, howeyer, wus the climax of 
the prosperity of the Gam Bdjpiits, for soon afterwards they were- 
ejected from Bajgarh and all their territory by Elishan Singh, 
Bahtor. After twenty-fiye years of dispossession Gojial Singh 
recoyered Bajgarh, and the Gaurs were in j)ossession wBen the 
country fell into the hands of the Marathas. The Marathas in 
1817 resumed Bajgarh and the twelve -villages attached to it, as. 
the Baja was unalile to pay a contribution of Bs. 10,000 Pouj: 
Kharch. On the establishment of British rule, these yillages were- 
returned on the condition of payment of nazarana ; but, as the 
nazardna was not, or could not, be paid, the whole was resumed 
■with the exception of one small village, Kotdj, and, until 
1874, remainfed khalsa. In March 1874 the town of Pi/aj- 
garh was presented in jdgir to Baja De-yi Singh, the rejpre- 
sentatiye of this ancient but fallen house ; and the graceful gene- 
rosity of Government has been thoroughly aj)preciated by all 
classes of the community. The Gam’ Bajputs hold land in four- 
teen -villages. 'The descendants of Bital Dds are jdgirdars of 
Bajgarh and Kotaj, and bhiimias of Danta and Jatia. The des- 
cendants of Balrdm, a younger brother of Bital Das, are the 
istimrardar of Manoharpur, and the bhiimias of Sanodh, Nandla, 
Bearan, Lavera, Dudiana, and Jharwdsa. The descendants of 
Baja Bdwan are jagirddrs of Arjunpura jdgir, are owners and 
bh-iimias of Arjunpura khdlsa, and hold bhiim in Tubeji-. 

- It is unnecessary in this place to give a detailed history of the 

' Bahtors, the great conqueriug race which, 
in the year 1212, abandoned the ruined 
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capital of Kanouj and founded a Mngdord; in tlie desert of Mar- 
n-ar ; sncli an account belongs more properly to the Gazetteer of 
Jodbpur. All tbe talukdars of Ajmer, -witli tlie exception of tlie 
Tbakiu’ of Manobarpur, tbe Tbdkur of Sdwar and bis relations, and 
tbe Obitas of Merwara descent, T7bo bold four Tillages on istimrdr 
tenure, are Eabtors, andaU trace tbeir descent from Seoji, tbe 
founder of tbe monarchy. Of tbe 109 bbiim holdings m the dis- 
trict, 83 are held by Eabtors, nearly all tbe younger sons and bro- 
thers of tbe istbnrdrddrs. Tbe Eabtors of Ajmer baye tbe same 
customs and characteristics as them brethren in Marwar. They 
are stOl warlike and indolent, and great consumers of opium. 
Each man carries at least a dagger, andj except under extreme 
pressiue, none will touch a' plough. 

Tbe pargana of Sdwar, at the south-eastern extremity of tbe 

Ajmer district, is, held on istimrar tenure 
by Sesodia Edjputs, and tbe estate is a 
portion of a grant made by Jebangir to Gokal Das, who is said to 
baye receiyed eigbty-fom’ wounds in tbe service of the emperor. 
Tbe pargana of Pbulia was origmaEy part of tbe kb^a of Ajmer, 
and was given by Sbabjeban to tbe Eaja of Sbabpura, a scion of 
tbe royal bouse of Mewar. Dor many years tbe Suj)erintendents of 
Ajmer continued to exercise interference in tbe afCau’s of tliis par- 
gana, but in 1817 it was permanently assessed at Es. 10,000, and 
the Eaja of Sbabpura is no longer counted among tbe istimrarddrs 
of Ajmer ; be is considered a tributary prince who bolds of tbe 
British Government for Pbiilia, and of Mewar for tbe rest of 
bis territory. There is a family of Sesodias who are bbiimias in 
Ifepob. Besides these there are no other Sesodias in tbe 
district. 


Tbe Kacbbwdba Eajputs, like tbe Sesodias, are to be found in 
Kaciihwdim. villages adj oining tbeir respective States 

of Jaipm and Ddaipur,- and bold bbiim in 
live viEages. They are settledprincipaEy in tbe villages of Harmdra 
and Tilomia, in the extreme north of tbe Ajmer district. Tbe 
most noteworthy family, that of Tbdlmr Harndtb Singh of Har- 
mara, has bad a chequered career. Hamdtb Singh, tbe ancestor 
of tbe family, received a jdgir of six villages from Aurangzeb. Tbe 
estate was partially resumed by tbe Eabtors, and wholly by the 
j\r aratbas, and tbe present representative of tbe family, Tbdkur 
Ilarndtb Singh, who alone of all the bbdmias in tbe district is 
entitled to the appellation of Tbdkur, bolds now some 800 acres 
of bbiim in Ilarmdra and Tilomid. 

Tlie Jdis were numbered at the census of 1876 at 30,186. 

They, vitb tbe Gujars, are the original 
cultivators of tbe soil, and considerably 
outnumber any other caste. Kcarly tbe whole of the Edmsar 
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Legend of Tejaii. 


pargana belongs to them. They are settled in Kekri, and in 
the best villages of tbe Ajmer and Raj garb parganas. Tubeji, 
Siu’adhna, Makrera, Jetbdna, Budbwdra, and Pecbolean belong 
to Jats. In the Beaivar talisil they bold seven villages, chiefly 
in and about tbe old town of Bedwar adjoining tbe Ajmer 
district; for they never penetrated far into Merwara, and are 
not to be fotmd in tbe Todgarb tabsil. They are divided into 
three main f amibes, — Puniyo, Sisbmo, and Harcbitrdl ; but them 
gots are more than a hundred. As elsewhere, they are strong 
men and hard-working cultivators. They bold no revenue-free 
land, nor any bbflni ; they have in Ajmer double as much land as 
tbe Gujafs, and pay three times as much revenue, partly no doubt 
owing to their having monopobzed the best villages, but chiefly 
to their greater energy in making wells and improving theh land. 

The Jats worship a variety of gods, including Mdtd and 

Mahadeo, but the chief object of vene- 
ration for all the J dts of Marwar, Ajmer, 
and Kishangarh is Tejaji, whose legend is as follow’^s. Teja was 
a Jdt of Karndla near ISlagor, in Marwar, who lived eight hundred 
and sixty years ago, and had been married at Bupnagar, in 
Kishangarh. While grazing his cattle, he observed that a cow 
belonging to a Brdhman was in the habit of going daily to a 
certain place in the jungle where the milk drox^ped from her 
u^der. Purther observation showed that the milk feU into a hole 
inhabited by a'snake. Teja agreed with the snake to sux)ply bim 
daily with milk, and thus prevent the Brahman suffering loss. 
Once when he was preparing to visit his father-in-law, he forgot 
the compact, and the snake, appearing, declared that it was neces- 
should bite Teja. Teja stix)ulated for x^ermission to first 
visit his fatfrer=i^-IaT^^to which the snake_agreed^.A^^ 
on his journey, and at the village cattle ir<om 

a band of robbers, but was desperately Avounded in the encounter. 
Mindful of his x^i’oiidse to return, Teja with dilflculty reached 
home and presented himseK to the snake, w'^ho, however, could 
find no spot to bite — so dreadfully had Teja been cut up by the 
robbers. Teja therefore x)nt out his tongue, which the snake bit, 
and so he died. The Jdts believe that if they are bitten by a 
shake and tie a thread round the right foot while rexoeating the 
name of Tejaji, the' poison w^ill prove innocuous. There is a 
temple to Tejaji at Sarsara in Kishangarh, and a fair is held in 
July. Tejaji is always represented as a man on horseback wdth 
a drawm sAvord, while a snake is biting his tongue. Nearly aU' 
Jdts wear an amulet of silver Avdth this deAuce round then’ necks. 
‘Colonel Dixon singled out Tejaji as the patron of the fair he 
established in his neAA’’ toAAm of Nayanagar. 
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Some customs of tlie Jats deserve niontion. Marriage is not 

alloircd uitliin the same got, and takes 
cusionis of the Jats. ^ generaUy later in life than in Upper 

India, A cocoaniit and a rupee, emblems of fertility and wealth, 
are sent to the house of the hride. There, the brotherhood is 
collected, and the contract is concluded by throwing the cocoanut 
and the rupee into the lap of the bride. The day is then fixed by 
the bride’s parents ; and the “bardt,” which consists generally of 
tiTcnty-five to thirty men, reaches the village in the evening. At 
the appointed time, the bridegroom proceeds to the bride’s house 
in red clothes and with a sword in Ms hand. The village carpen- 
ter aflixes a frame of wood, called a torim, over the door, and 
this the bridegroom strikes with Ms sword and enters the house. 
The torim is a cross-barred frame resembling a wicket, and 
the custom is probably a rehc of the marriage by conquest. All 
castes put up forims, and, as they are not removed, they may be 
seen on half the houses in the district. When the bridegroom has 
entered the house, the Brahman causes Mm and the bride to 
go round a fire lit in the centre of the room. TMs is the ceremony 
called “ Phera,” and is the only one used. The second day there is 
a feast, and the bridal party then disperses . The bride’s father takes 
money, Es. 84* being the fixed amount. The bridegroom’s father 
spends about Es. 200, the bride’s father nearly as much, and the sub- 
sequent guna, when the bride’s father gives turbans to Ms son- 
in-law and relatives, costs him about Es. 150 more. 

Among the Jats, as among the Gujars, Mails, and all the tribes 

of Merwara, widow-marriage is the rule, 
and is called “ Nathd.” A man cannot 


Custom of Xotlid. 


marry Msyoimger brother’s •svidow, but may that of his elder M’otbejv 
The yoj'B.r^y brother has the fii’st claim on tlm.wjffc\v'’s"band; but 
(foes not marry ner,’ahy do so. No feast to 

the brotherhood is given in Ndthd, and consequently this sx^ccies 
of marriage is much less exx)cnsive than the other. No disability 
of any kind attaches to the children of a Nathd marriage : young 
widows arc married oil by their husband’s relations, who take 
about Pts. 100 or Es, 150 from the second husband. Pormerly 
the vidows were not allowed much choice as to whom they should 
marry, and were generafiy given to the highest bidder; and in the 
early accounts of the Mers the custom is stigmatized as revolting 
under the name of sale of women. As a matter of fact, grown-ux) 
widows can now choose for themselves, though, when they do, . 
the pmichayct generahy orders a certain siun to be paid to Bie 
deceased husband’s relations. These orders are often contested, and 
are not pnforced in the coimts. If a widow chooses to remain 
so, she is not forced to marry ; and, in aU castes, a widow who 
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lias no sons retains her deceased husband’s property till her death 
or her re-marriage. She cannot mortgage except 'in order to pay 
her husband’s debts or to marry her daughter. The custom of 
Ndthd arose out of the right of property supposed to be derived 
from the sum paid to the bride’s father on the occasion of the 
marriage engagement, and the condition of ividovrs is infinitely 
preferable under the custom than if they were forced to remain 
unmarried all their lives. Colonel Hall has recorded that, while he 
was complaining that women were sold as sheep, the women them- 
selves, so far from considering it a grievance, were flattered by the 
payment of a high price as a testimony to their beauty and useful- 
ness. Hdjpdts and Brdlimans are the only castes who do not practise 
N dthd; with the Hdjpiits the custom of sati is the alternative. Hdj- 
piit wives and concubines all long to become satis, and, were the cus- 
tom not sternly repressed, it would now be flomisliing in Hdjpfitana. 

The chief waste of money among the Jdts and other Hindu 
_ , . castes is on the occasion of a feast to the 

lei cus oms. brotherhood on the twelfth day after the 

death of a relation. If, however, the feast is not given on the 
twelfth day, it may be given at any time, and the mahajans sth’ 
up the people to perform these ceremonies. Jdts, ]\Idlis, Gujars, 
and Mers eat three times a day. The early meal is called sirdman, 
and consists of the food remaining over from the preceding day. 
The mid-day meal is called hhdt or rota, and consists of barley 
or maize bread with greens and buttermilk. The evening meal, 
called hydrn, generally consists of soaked maize and buttermilk. 
All castes smoke tobacco and present it to strangers, and he who 
consumes most is the best man. 

The Gujars hold 35 villages in all parts of the Ajmer district 

and 3 in Beawar tahsil, where they are 
settled in the outlying villages of Jethgarh 
and Bhyronldiera, in the Mewar plain. They were returned in the 
census of 1876 at 29,345. They arc careless cultivators, and 
devote then’ energies to grazing cattle. Those who live near 
Ajmer sell milk and butter in the towm. Their chief divinity is 
Heoji, who was a Gujar of Bednor, in klewar, some seven hundred 
years ago, and worked miracles. Tlieir customs are identical 
with those of Jdts ; but the Gujars in Merwara have adopted a 
custom of inheritance from the Mers by which the property is 
divided according to wives, and not according to sons. Gujars and 
Jdts will eat together. The chief men of the Gujars are called 
“Mihr ; the chief men of flats are called Ohowdhry or Patel. 

Brdhmans were counted in the census of 187 6 at 19,581. The 

Brahmans of Merwara eat meat,, and have 
no dealings with the other Brdhmans, 


Urdlmians, 
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Some customs of tlie Jdts deseiTC mention. Marriage is not , 

alloTyccl Tvitbin tlie same got, and takes 
Customs of the Juts. : generally later in Hfe than in UiDper 

India. A cocoannt and a riixiee, emblems of fertility and wealtb, 
are sent to the bouse of the bride. There, the brotherhood is 
collected, and the contract is concluded by throTPing the cocoanut 
and the rupee into the lap of the bride. Tire day is then fixed by 
the bride’s parents ; and the “barat,” tyhicb consists generally of 
twenty-fire to thirty men, reaches the village in the evening. At 
the appointed time, the bridegroom proceed to the bride’s house 
ill red clothes and vith a sword in his hand. The village carpen- , 
ter affixes a frame of wood, called a ioriin, over the door, and 
this the bridegroom strOms with his sword and enters the house. 
The toriin is a cross-barred frame resembling a wicket, and 
the custom is x)robably a relic of the marriage by conquest. All 
castes put up toriins, and, as they are not removed, they may be 
seen on half the houses in the district. When the bridegroom has • 
entered the house, the Brdhman causes him and . the bride to : 
go round a fire lit in the centre of the room. This is the ceremony 
called “ Phera,” and is the only one used. The second day there ia 
a feast, and the bridal party then disperses. The bride’s father takes 
money, Rs. 84 bemg the fixed amount. . The bridegroom’s father 
spends about Es. 200^, the bride’s father nearly as much, and the suli- 
sequent when the bride’s father gives turbans to his son- 

in-law and relatives, costs him about Rs. 150 more. , ' 

Among the Jats, as among the Gujars, Malis, and all the tribes 

of Merwara, widow-marriage is the rule, 
and is called “ hfdtha.” A man cannot 
marry liisyounger brother s widow, but may thatof his elder brother. 
The yoyfUgcr brother has the first claim on the widow’s hand; but , 
if llo does not marry nor, 'iiny vil'? ia-the got may do so. No feast to 
the brotherhood is given in Ndthd, and consequently this species 
of marriage is much less expensive than the other. No disability, 
of any land attaches to the children of a Natha marriage : youu^ . 
widows arc married off by their husband’s relations, who take 
about Rs. 100 or Rs. 150 from the second husband, formerly 
the widows were not allowed much choice as to whom they shofild 
marry, and 'were generally given to the highest bidder; and in the 
early accounts of the Mers the custom is stigmatized as revolting 
under the name of sale of women. iVs a matter of fact, gromi-up 
widows can now choose for themselves, though, when they do, 
the j)unchayet generally orders a certain sum to be paid to the 
deceased husband’s relations. These orders are often contested, and 
arc not enforced in the courts. If a widow chooses to remain 
so, she is not forced to marry ; and, in all castes, a widd\v w'ho 
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lias no sons retains lier deceased linsband’s property till her death 
nr her re-marriage. She cannot mortgage except in order to pay 
her husband’s debts or to marry her daughter. The custom of 
Ndthd arose out of the right of property supposed to be derived 
from the sum paid to the bride’s father on the occasion of the 
marriage engagement, and the condition of mdows is infinitely 
preferable under the custom than if they vreve forced to remain 
unmarried all their Hyes. Colonel Hall has recorded that, while he 
was complaining that women were sold as sheep, the women them- 
selves, so far from considering it a grievance, were flattered by the 
payment of a high price as a testimony to their beauty and useful- 
ness. Rdjpiits and Brdhmans are the only castes who do not practise 
Ndthd; with the B/djpfits the custom of sati is the alternative. Itaj- 
piit wives and concubines aU long to become satis, and, were the cus- 
tom not sternly repressed, it would now be flomishing in Bdjpdtana. 

The chief waste of money among the Jdts and other Bindu 

castes is on the occasion of a feast to the 
lei cus oms, brotherhood on the twelfth day after the 

death of a relation. If, however, the feast is not given on the 
twelfth day, it may be given at any time, and the mahajans sth’ 
up the people to perform these ceremonies. Jdts, Mdhs, Gujars, 
and Mers eat three times a day. The early meal is called sirdman, 
and consists of the food remaining over from the preceding day. 
The mid-day meal is called bhdt or rota, and consists of barley 
or maize bread with greens and buttermilk. The evening meal, 
called hyarn, generally consists of soaked maize and buttermilk. 
All castes smoke tobacco and present it to strangers, and he who 
consumes most is the best man. 

The Gujars hold 36 villages in all parts of the Ajmer district 

and 3 in Bedwar tahsil, where they are 
settled in the outlying villages of Jethgarh 
and Bhyronkhera, in the Mewar plain. They were returned in the 
census of 1876 at 29,345. They are careless cultivators, and 
devote their energies to grazing cattle. Those who live near 
Ajmer sell milk and butter in the town. Their chief divinity is 
I)eoji,who was a Gujar of Bednor, in Mewar, some seven hundred 
years ago, and worked miracles. Their customs are identical 
with those of Jdts ; but the Gujars in Merwara have adopted a 
custom of inheritance from the Mers by which the property is 
divided according to wives, and not according to sons. Gujars and 
Jdts will eat together. The chief men of the Gujars are called 
"Mihr; the chief men of Jats are called Chowdhry or Patel. 

Brdhmans were counted in the census of 1876 at 19,581. The 

Brahmans of Merwara eat meat, and have 
no dealings with the other Brdhmans, 
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Brdlimaus are not generally cultiTators, l3ut liold reyenne-fTee 

land in nearly every village. Of tlie 
Yaisya tribe, tlie two ebief castes are tbe 
Agarwals, who derive tbeir name from Agar Sen, wbo lived at Ag- 
roda, in Hariana ; and tbe Oswals, who trace then’ birth-place to 
Osanagii in Marwar. These two classes of merchants and traders 
are followers of the Jain religion, and arc generally well off. Other 
Vaisya castes are Maheshwaris, Bijaburjis, Khandclwals, and 
Dhiisars. 

The Kayaths say they are a caste intermediate between the 
, , . , , Vaisyas and Sndras, and some wear the 

Knyat is an mixe cas cs. ]3].^luiianical thread. There are three 

distinct families in Ajmer, known by the names of their parganas 
— ^Ajmer, E^msar, and Kekri ; and these acknowledge no relation- 
sliip. They have been hereditary kamingos since the time of the 
lilughal emperors ; they hold about 1,000 acres of revenue-free 
land, and enjoy certain perquisites from jdgir andistimrdr villages, 
kidlis numbered about 11,638 and are good cultivators, and hold 
the greater part of kusba Ajmer. A peculiar caste — Kir — very 
few in number, devotes its attention to the cultiu’e of melons. 
The Eebaris, also very few in number, breed camels and cultivate 
rice. The menial castes are Bhangis, Bulahis, Thoris, and Eegars. 
Bulaliis are the most numerous, numbering 23,010, and consider 
themselves superior to the Eegars, who correspond with the 
Oliamars of the Korth-TVestem Provinces. Minas, Sdnsis, and BMls 
are the thievish classes. None of them are numerous in the 
district. The Minas are abundant in the pargana of Jahazpur in 
Mewar, whence they make their incursions ; and now and then the 
district is infested by Baoris, a thievish and robber caste from 
Marwar, who, however, have got no settled abode witliin the limits 
of the province. The names of the remaining castes indicate 
the occupation of each — kdmhdrs (potters) number 8,985 ; ndis 
(barbers), khdtis (carpenters), telis (oilmen), chdkars (domestic 
servants!, sundrs (goldsmiths), lakheras (dealers in lac), lohdrs 
(blacksnuths), dhobis (washermen), arebelow 5, 000; darzis (tailors), 
kuldls (liquor-sellers), chtpis (chintzv,painters), kahdrs (bearers), 
gliosis (milk and butter sellers), are beloV2,000 ; kiimbis, tambolis 
(betel ^scEers), sikalgirs (steel sharpeners), belddrs (diggers), 
bharhujas (grain-parchers), thateras (braziers), bhdts (bards), raj 
(masons), arc aE under 500. 


Of the Muhammadans (1'7,310 by the census of 1876), 20,031 

M«iuvmn>.dans. Slicikh, Sayylds arc 3,219, 

Mughals 686 ; Afghans are numbered at 
7,411, and of other classes there are 15,930. Deswahs hold twn 
villages in the north of the district, and say they arc Edjpuis wlio 
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, vcrc converted- in ilie time of ' Slialidti-nd-din. One village, 
>Mnliammadgarb, M tenure to a Patbdn. 

The banjilraS’ ^ live in Ghcgul are Musalnidnsj and Tvere, 
they say, converted at the same time as the Deswalis. The 
: Musalmdns in the district are chiefly the attendants , on the 
Muhammadan shrines, and most of them hold revenue-free land 
in the jdgir villages attached *to these institutions. They are poor 
and idle. - • ^ ‘ 

Native Christians are returned as 715. The United Preshy- 
, terian IMission has occupied this field for 

, . . Clmstians and Parsls. • • , 

; ; . many years; and a snort account of its 

estahlishment, and of what has heen done, will be found in the 
-article on Education. Parsis are only 68 in number, and are 
Bombay sho 2 )-kcepers in the cantonment of Nasirahdd. 

Merioara Clci'ns . — The tribes which at present inhahit.Merwara 
do not claim to he, nor dp they appear to have heen, the original 
inhabitants. Of these . last, however, hut little is known. The 
coimtry must have heen an impenetrable jungle, and the majority 
of the sparse inhabitants were probably outlaws or fugitives from 
the surrounding States. The caste of Chandela Gujars is said to 
have dwelt on the hiUs about Chang; the hills in the neighbour- 
hood of Eahnjar, Saroth, and Bhaelan are assigned by tradition 
to Brahmans. On the cast side, on the Borwa hills, the caste of 
Bhatti Bdjpiits is said to have been located, while the southern 
portion of the Todgarli tahsil was occupied by Minas. There is 
a trad.ition that a Bliatti Bdjput, Ajit Singh, bore the title of King 
of Merwara. 

The present inhabitants of Merwara are all promiscuously 
designated Mers, a name which is derived from “ mer,” a hill, and 
signifies ‘‘ hilhnen/’ The name is not that of any caste or tribe, 
and is only a correct designation in so far as it is understood to 
miean the dwellers on this portion of the Arvali range. The two 
main tribes of Merwara are those known by the appellation of Chita 
and Barar, each clan being traditionally divided into twciity-fOur 
; but new are constantly formed, which take the name of 

their inunediate ancestor j and there are now about forty gMs in each 
tribe. , 

. / ColonchTod (Bajasthan, vol. I, p. 680) asserts that the tribes 
of Chita and Barar are Minas,- and the traditions of the people 
"themselves point to a Mina ancestry. Both tribes claim a common 
descent froih PrithyiUaj, the last Ohohan Idng of Ajmer; and the 
story is that Jodh Lakhun, the son of Prithvi Baj, married a girl of 
:the-Mina caste (who had been seized in a marauding expedition near 
'Btindi), supposing her to be a Bdjputni. When he discovered his 
mistake, he turned awav the mother and her two sons, Anhal and 
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Amip. The exiles wandered to Chang in Bedwar, where they were 
liosi)itahly entertained by the Gujars of that i^lace. Anhal and Anup 
rested one day under Vi^har or fig-tree, and iwayed that if it was 
destined that'their race should continue, the trunk of the tree 
might be split in twain. The instant occurrenco of the miracle 
raised them from their despondency, and the splitting of the fig-tree 
is a cardinal event in the history of the" race, according to the follow- 
ing distich ; — 

Clmrar bo Cliita blmyo, awr Barni' Wiayo bar-gliat, 

Sliakli ek sc do bliayc; jagat bakbdnX jat.^ 

In following the distribution of the clans, it is necessary again 
to bear in mind that there are 51 Mer villages in Ajmer, and that 
there are 241 villages in the Beawar, and 88 in the Todgarh, 
tahsils. 

Anhal settled at Chang in the north- v’est of Merwara, and his 

descendants in course of time exterminated 
the Gujars who had given an asylum 
to him and his mother. The clan multiplied, and gradually 
occupied all the strong places of Merwara, where they founded 
the villages of Jak, Shdmgarh, Lulua, Etatun, Kiikrd, Kotkirana, 
Nai, and others. They appear to have held the remaining 
Mersin subjection, for they enumerate sixteen castes of Mers 
who, they say, used to pay them one-fourth the produce of 
the soil and of aU. plundering expeditions. The clan now holds 
117 -entire villages in Bedwar, besides portions of 53 and 16 entire 
villages in Todgarh to the north of that tahsil, and including the 
pargana of Kotkirana. In Ajmer there are 21 entire khdlsa and 
jdgir villages belonging to Cliitas, and they are to be found in all 
the Ajmer ]\Ier vfilages, except four. 

Of the sub-divisions of this clan, by far the most numerous 
and iinporlant is that of the Merdts, a term which is generally 
used as synonymous with a Muhammadan Mer, but which is a 
patronymic derived from Mera, the common ancestor of the 
Kdtdts and Gordts. Hardj, grandson of Mera, a Chita in the 
reign of Aurangzeb, took service iinder the emperor at Delhi. 
Diu'ing a night of teiTific rain he remained firm- at his post as 
sentry, vith his shield over his head. The emperor, to whom 
the matter was reported, is related to have, said: “In the 
Maiwar tongue they call a bi-avc soldier Kdtd ; let this man be 
henceforth called KdtA” Hardj soon after became a convert to 
Islam, and is the progenitor of all the Kdtat INIerdts, a very large 
family, who hold 78 villages in Beawar, including all the prinl 

* “Irfim tbf* smitul 'obnrar (tbc noise which is supposed to have ro.achcd Anlml from the 
j-phttioK' tixs') tlio Cliit.ss are e.allcd, and the clan Barar from the splitting of the fig-tree. Both are 
dncer.ded from one stock, 'Ilie world has made this tribe famous.” 
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cipal places in the north' and east of the tahsil. Gora was brother 
of Har^j, and his descendants are Hindus, .and hold 21 villages 
in the centre and south-west of Beawar, of which Kalinjar and 
Kahra are the chief. The Gordts spread southwards, and have 
occupied 13 villages in the north of Todgarh, 1 village in Ajmer ; 
Mahhopura belongs to them:^ The Katats, the most pushing of 
all ttie Ohitas, spread nortliwards, and hold 9 of the 21 Chita 
villages in Ajmer. There they formed new g6ts^ of which the 
Bahddur Khdni, generally called •p^ir - excellence Ohitas, is the 
princijpal. Besides the khdlsa and jdgir villages, fom? villages in 
Ajmer proper are held hy Kdtdts on istimrar tenure, viz., Nausar, 
Bajaosi, Ajaysar, and Kharelchre. The villages were given them 
hy theMughal emperors for the protection of the city of Ajmer and 
the adjacent pa'sses. Shamsher Khdn, the istimrdrddr of Bajaosi, 
is the head of the Bahddur Khani family, and is styled Tikdi. 
The chief men of Kdtdts and Gorats call themselves Thdkurs ; hut 
in Beawar the chiefs of Hatiin, Chang, and Jak, who are Katdts, 
are called Khdns. 

- Of the remaining suh-divisions of Ohitas, the most important 
are — ^the Laget, who hold six villages in Beawar ; and the Nanset, 
who own the villages of Bargaon, Palrdn, Pharkia, Mdnpura, and 
Hdthihata in Ajmer, besides portions of several others. The 
other g6ts which may he mentioned are the Bajoriya and Bedari- 
ydt — the former holding three villages in Beawar, the latter hold- 
ing three villages in Ajmer — and the Bajriyat Borwara, Biladiya, 
Pithrot, Bdlot, and Hddot, who possess a village, or parts of seve- 
ral. The other gets live scattered throughout Merwara. 

Anup, the brother of Anhal, settled in Todgarh and founded 

the Barar clan. His descendants, less en- 
terprizing than the Chitas, have remaiued 
in Merwara and are not to be found m Ajmer. They hold eleven 
villages in Bedwar, the most important of which are Edlikankar, 
Saindra, Bhaelan, and Khera Sangnotan ; they occupy the whole of 
the south of the Todgarh tahsil, and own forty-eight enth’e villages. 
They are more unsophisticated, honest, and straightforward than 
the Chitas. They caB themselves Bdwat— a petty title of 
nobility ; and would be insulted by being called 'Mers. The chief 
men are called Bao, and they have a multitude of Tikdisj^ of 
whom the principal are the Bao of Kukrd and the Bao of Barar. 

All these Chohdn-Minas, with the exception of the Kdtdts, 
are nominally Hindus. Katats and Gordts eat together, and 
nothing is forbidden food to either. A Chita will not marry a 
Chita, nor a Bardr a Bardr; but a Chita seeks a Bardr wife, and a 
Bardr seeks a Chita wife. A Bardr woman who marries a Kdtdt 
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or Musalmun Cliiia is hiiriccl on her tlcaili ; a Kalat -woman who 
inarrios a iharar is burned on her death. The marriage ceremony 
in cither case is performed by “ Phera/’ the officiating Brahman 
leading the bride and bridegroom seven times round a lire. The 
Kiitats of Ajmer are beginning to understand that they are Mu- 
hammadans, and have jmrtially adopted some Musalman customs. 
Thus, they have discarded the dhoti, Tvhich is imiversally worn by 
their breihren in Merwara. They sometimes intermarry with 
other Chitas ; but it is not the custom, nor looked on as the proper 
thing to do. The custom of “ Phera” under the guidance of a 
Brahman is being abandoned in favor of the Nikd ceremony in 
their marriages, and, mider the inllucncc of the Kliadims and 
other k'luhammadans v'ith whom they intermarry, they have 
begun to think they ought to keep their Avomcn secluded, though 
in JMcrwara the Avomcn Avork in the fields. 

The customs of the tAA'o clans, AAdiethcr calling themselves 
Muhammadans or llindus, arc identical ; a sonlcss AiddoAV rctams 
Xmsscssion of her husband’s property till she marries again, or till 
her death. She can mortgage in order to pay her husband’s debts, 
to discharge arrears of Government revenue, or to obtain funds 
for the expenses of marrying her daughters. Daughters do not 
inhent AA’hen there arc sous aliA'e. All sons inherit ccxually ; but, 
in the event of there l)ciug sons from tAA'O or more Avives, the 
property is dividcd^;er capita of the Avives, and not^)e;’ capita of the 
sons. This custom called Chunda-Bat, as opj)oscd to PagriAvand 
or Bhai-Bat, is universal among all the MerAvara clans. There 
is no distinction betAveen ancestral and acquired property. A 
relation of any age may be adopted ; the nearest relation has the 
first claim, and his childrc]i born before his adoption succeed in 
the adopted family. Sons by slaA'^e-girls, aa^Iio are numerous 
under the name of Dharmputr, got land to cultiA'atc, but obtain 
no share in the inheritance, and cannot transfer the land. The 


custom of Natlia,or AAidoAv-marriage, prevails, and has been already 
described. Much money is spent on funeral feasts. 

jiimong the tribes AA'hich boast other than a Cholidn-Mina 

ancestor, the most important arc the two 
rronmr dnns. AA-liicli claiiu dosccnt from Dhdrandth 

Powar or Pinmar, aa'Iio founded the city of Dharandgar (said to 
have been 24kos in circumference), in Mainvar, before the Pramar 
lUij])A'its Avcrc obliged to give Avay before the Ghelotsand Bahtors. 
Tradition says that Bao Bohar, a descendant of Dharandth, came 
and settled at Budhana in the . extreme south of the BedAvar 
parganu. Prom this ])lacc his descendants spread and founded the 
adjacent villages of BiliuAvas, JoAvdja, Babur, Barkochrdn, BaAvat 
Ifidl, Lnsdni, uoav in the Bedwar tahsil, and Akavjitgarh Naloi 
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and oilicrs in tlio Toclgarli talisil. Tlie tribe is divided into six 
g6ts^ — Delat, Kalat, Doding, Boya, Klicy dt, Pokbariya. Of these, 
the Delai. is tlic most numerous, and bolds fourteen whole villages 
in Beawar and five in Todgarb ; tbe Kalat clean bolds only one 
village — Kalatban Kbera, in ]3eawar ; and tbe others bold no ' 
entire village in ]\Ierwara. 'The Bcldts appear to have pushed the 
other members of tbe tribe out of Merwara, who thereupon settled 
near Ajmer, and especially in tbepargana of Pusbkar. There are 
eleven villages in Ajmer held by this tribe, and they bold parts of 
eight others. The Bodings oato Barla, Madarpm’a, and GAvari ; 
to the Boj^a clan belong the villages of Hokran and G.udli ; 
Klwajpura and Kanakhera belong to Kheyats ; and the Pokbariya 
clan hold the villages of Pusbkar, Ganahira, Naidla, and Naulakha. 
The men of this tribe like to be called llaAA^ats, but arc generally 
called Mers ; the chief men arc called Gameti. They are an 
industrious race, generally taller and better built than the Ohohan- 
Minas. Katats Avill not gwe their daughters in marriage to this 
tribe, but will take AAnA'^es from them ; and they intermarry Ireely 
Arith Hindu Clutas and Barars, and the other Mer clans. Their 
customs are the same as those of the Cholian-Minas. 

The second tribe which claims descent from DharAndth is that 

of the Moti llaAvats, avIio inhabit the par- 
gana of Bliaelan, where they hold fourteen 
villages. They oaati -tAvo vfilages — ^Pathpiw 1st, and Bhojpur in 
BedAvar — and only scattered rcj)resentativcs of the tribe are met ' 
with in Ajmer, The pargana of Bliaelan is supposed to have been 
originally inhabited by Brahmans. A descendant of Bharanath, 
llbhitas by name, came and lived at BAgmal as an ascetic in a 
cave in the hill noAV called Makutji, A banjara aa'Iio Avas passing 
through .the hiUs Avith his wife, deserted her at this spot ; she lived 
some time Avith the Jogi, and then, descending the hill, sought the 
protection of Khemchand Brahman in Bamunhera, and in his 
.house was delivered of tAvin sons, of Avhom one remained in 
Bhaelan, the other in MarAAm\ In the fifth generation, one 
Makut was born Avho expelled the Brahmans from Bhaelan. The 
hill wliich Avas the cradle of the race Avas named after him, and 
he is still venerated by the Motis. A fan? is held on the hill in 
September, at AAliich time the hero is believed to traverse the 
tAvelye A'^illages of Bhaelan in the tAvinlding of an eye. 

Alter the sack of Ghitor by Ala-ud-din Ghori, tAvo brothers, 

BAjputs of the Ghelot clan, fled to Borwa 
*° ° ■ in the Saroth pargana, Avhere they inter- 

married with Minas. This tribe is divided into sixteen clans, of 
wliich the most important are the GodAt, Mcchat, KAchhi, '_Pmga, 
BaniyAt, Lain', BAlot, and BhAnkal. They hold eleven entire vil- 
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lages in all parts of Bedwar, one Tillage (Kukar-kliera) in Todgarli, 
ami are found in twenty-tliree other villages in Merwara. In 
Ajmer they ovm six villages, — Piu’hutxmra, Ansari, Maydimr, 
Lachhmipur, Boraj, and Amha Massena. They consider them- 
selves Surajbansi Bdjputs, and call themselves B-awats. Like the 
tribes of Piidr origin, they intermarry vrith Hindu Ohohdn-Minas; 
Merdts wiB take udves from them, But •\viU not give them their 
daughters in marriage. 

The Buldlii caste holds four villages in Bedwar, Jdts and 

Gujars hold ten, and Narsmgpura and 
, other tnbes. Bungar-khora belong to Mahajans. The 

remaining inhabitants of Merwara belong to a few scattered clans 
who X)ass under the general designation of Mer, and who, as usual, 
claim to be descended from Bdjputs, but who have no jdgd and 
no history. The JPaiaUydt clan claims to be of the stock of the 
Bhatti lldjputs of Jesalmer, and holds one village, Baria Naga. 
The Qhaurot claim the same descent, and own one village, Kali- 
kankar Klshanpm'a. They are also found in Mohanpura in Ajmer. 
The Bharsal clan live in the village of Bdmkhera Dhandr, and 
are to be met with in Kotra, Saidaria, Bhowani-khera, and Kishan- 
piu’a of Ajmer. The Bdich Mers inhabit Bajpur Biichdn, and are 
found in a couple of villages in Ajmer. The Khariodl Mers live 
in Hayanagar and Eathpur 2nd ; and the headman of the town of 
Bedwar is of this caste. Mamnoty Selot, Bandtymid Banco live 
scattered in a few villages. 

Social and religious customs, — Although the Mers considerthem- 
selves Hindus, and are generally classed as such, yet they are little 
fettered with Brdhmanical rites and ceremonies. They eat three 
times a day, maize and barley bread being their principal food ; but 
they wiU eat the flesh of sheep, goats, cows, and buffaloes when it 
is X)rocurable. Even the Br dhmans of Merwara vdll eat flesh ; they 
observe no forms in the preparation of their food, and no jirohibi- 
tioii exists as to the use of spirituous liquors. There is a j)roverb 
“ Mer aur Mor uilche par razi liaiu” — j\Iers and peafowl love the 
heights, — and probably from tliis habit of living in high places they 
are exceedingly incUirerent about washing. They are, in short, 
a very dirty race. In matters of religion they do not trouble 
iliemsclvcs much with the orthodox diviaities of Brdhmanism. 
Small-pox is a great scourge of the countiy, and the chief deity 
worshipped is Mdtd, to whom a stone called silla, daubed with 
red paint, is consecrated ; and these stones are to be met with on 
all sides, chiefly under Ichcjra trees, which arc sacred to Mdtd: 
Aldji is a conmion deity ; and the deified heroes Beoji and 
Bumdeoji also find worshippers. Beoji’s temple is at Barkwara 
or Todgarh, Bdmdeo is a Buldhi hero who worked miracles. 
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and Ills priest is a Buldlii. Tlieliills of Makutji and Goramji, the 
highest in Merwara, share in the yeneration hy the people, and this 
is probably a relic of a pristine fetish worslup, though now the 
hills haye modem hero legends attached to them. The only 
important religions festiyal of Merwara is the annual fair held at 
Todgarh in the month of September in honor of Matd, called, 
from the name of the place, “ Pipldj Mdta.” Tradition says that 
the Mers used to sacrifice their first-born sons to this goddess ; 
and it is still customary for those who haye had a fii’st son born 
to them during the year, to bring a buffalo to the sacrifice. The 
animals, after the touch of consecration by the priest before the 
shrine, used to be let loose, and the people, each armed with 
a knife or a sword, cut them aHye into pieces. This barbarity 
continued till 1865, when, on the representation of Mr.' Eobb, the 
missionary at Todgarh, it was put a stop to, and orders were 
issued that the animals should be first killed with a sword. 
Before the famine there were some forty or fifty animals yearly 
sacrificed, and in 18*74 there were eighteen buffaloes thus offered to 
the goddess. The officiating priest first strikes the animal on the 
neck %vith a long sword ; it is then dragged away and cut into little 
pieces in a few minutes. The festiyals of the Hoh and Dewah are 
kept in Merwara. .The chief national peculiarity of the celebration 
of the Holi is the game called “ Ahera” on the first and last day 
of the festiyal. The whole yillage tmns out' into the jungle, each 
man armed with two sticks, about a yard long, called polchri ; 
opium and tobacco are proyided by the headmen; and, haying 
formed a line, the people commence beatiug for hares and deer, 
knocking them oyer by a general discharge of sticks as they start 
up. A number of hares are killed in this way. If the mahajans 
wfflpay — and the mahajans of Ajm'erand Merwara, being Jains, 
are exceedingly tender of life — the people will not kill on the 
second day. ■ The festiyal of the Holi concludes with a game hke 
“ touch in the ring.” The people consume a good deal of tobacco, 
- but yery little opium. Tobacco they carry in an oyal wooden box 
called gliata, and the principal men append a long wooden 
handle to this box, which they always carry about with them. The 
handle signifies that aU who ask will get tobacco. 

Religious tendency . — It has been aheady mentioned that there 
is a distinctly yisible tendency among the Merdts socially to 
assimilate with the orthodox followers of Islam, and to abandon 
then’ ancient customs common to them with then’ non-Muham- 
madan brethren. They haye abjured the flesh of the wild-boar. 
They haye begun to adopt “Hikd,” instead of the custom of 
‘^Phera,” in then? marriages. They haye begun to Imep their 
women secluded, and to intermarry with persons within degrees 
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pr{)liil)i(( 3 (I by ilic ancient .customs. The tendency is without 
doubt destined lo furtber development till the old customs fall 
into entire disuse. Among the Uawats of Todgarli also the 
tendency to adopt the social rules of Brdlimanism as prevailing 
among siuTOunding Rajputs is clearly discernible, though the 
assinnlation has not gone so far in this case as in the other. 

In neither case are there any religious feelings eoneerned ; 
the question is simply one of greater respeetabiHty. Under the 
inlluencc of the headmen of Todgarh, the Rawats in 1874i 
entered into an agreement to abstain ivom the flesh of kine and 
buffaloes, and to excommunicato all transgressors. In that year for 
the first time they took no part in the dismemberment of the 
buffaloes sacrified to Mdta, Ica’idng the work to bo done by Bliils 
and Bulahis. It is safe to predict that, in coiu’se of time, the 
whole of Merwara will become either Brahmanized or absorbed in 
the orthodox religion of Islam. Beyond this tendency to social 
assimilation, there is hardly any religious movement visible. 
Representatives of many curious Hindu sects arc found in the 
district ; but the head-quarters of these sects are not in Ajmer 
itself. 

The Land, 

Af/ricidture . — The agricultural statistics here given arc taken 
from the settlement report of 1874, and the statement on next 
Xiagc shows the acreage in the khalsa villages of the various crops 
on the ground during the year 1872-73 when the district was 
under settlement. The chief crops are barley and jowdr, wliich 
occupy respectively 20 and 17 per cent, of the crop area. Tfl 
and bfijra occupy 9 and 8 per cent, respectively ; and after these, 
at that considerable interval, come cotton vith 8,219 acres, and 
gram with 9,543. The cultivation of sugarcane is confined in 
Ajmer to the Pushkar valley, where it is grovii 'without irrigation, 
and where a crop is taken for three consecutive years "without 
re-sowing. In the jdgir -villages of tliis circle Rs. 10 per acre is the 
regular rent paid for sugarcane land. Tlic cultivation oi melons 
is almost exclusively the occupation of a particular caste called 
Rirs', and is chiefly earned on in the sandy beds of nalas. The 
Kii’s do not pay more than Rs. 2 a bigha, or Rs. 5 per acre ; and 
in Bedwar the rate is generally Re. 1 per bigha. Poppy is not 
made into opium in the Ajmer district, but sold in the form of 
])oppy-hcads. In Bciiwar and Todgarh the juice is extracted in 
the usual toilsome manner by a number of incisions on the licad 
of the plant. The raw juice, called chtdh (literally, " milk”), 
is cither sold on the spot to Ijanyas, or carried by the people 
themselves to Pali, where it is manufactui’cd into opium. Is early 
the whole of the opium j)roducc inav be considered an cximrt 
trade. 



Acreage of different ci'O^s in the Khdlsa villages during 1872 - 73 . 
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Jow^' is gi’o-un almost entirely on Tjardni land, and is a very 
clifTerent crop from the jowai’ of the North-Western Proyinces, 
■where it is often gro-wn on manmed land. Here, it is stimted, 
heing seldom more than fire feet in height, the stalks thin, and 
the heads small. Bajrd in Ajmer gives much the same onttum 
as jowdr, and is very inferior to the bajrd -of Mai-nni’. Maize is 
grown in land irrigated fi’om -wells and tanks, and under the tanks 
is a very precarious crop, as in years of heavy rain it is often 
cntii’cly iromied. Barley is groma m chdhi, taldbi, and dbi lands, 
and the produce varies considerably, from twenty maunds an acre 
to two or three. The value of straw and bhdsa in the district is 
almost nominal. There are no large towas to cause a demand 
for this produce, and what is sold in the towns is brought in on 
men’s heads from the adjacent villages and sold at about four annas - 
a bundle, without beiug weighed, and the rate does not more than 
cover the wages of the carriers. In the villages, straw and blnisa 
are wasted ; grass-lands are abundant iu every village, and grass 
is regularly cut in most -^Tllages. The cattle thrive better on it 
than on the less nutritious bliiisa, and, as long as the people have 
grass, they do not use bhusa at all. 

The following table shows the classified cultivated and 
imcultivated area of thekhalsa -dllages of Ajmer and of the jdgir 
estates and of Merwara, according to the settlement survey 
of 1874- 
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10,156 



29,300 

41,102 

43,228 

87,090 


The area of the istimi’iir estates is 1,271'4'69 square miles ac- 
cording to the topographical suiwey completed iu 1876 ; the culti- 
vated area of these estates by same measurement was 643 square 
miles. jSo detail is available of the cultivated area, as these 
estates were not measured in the revenue settlement of 1874 ; so 
\ statistics as far as the whole (bstrict is concerned arc 

defect i\e. It will bo observed that the cultivated area of the 
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rkh^lsa is classified in^ or land irrigated from wells; , 

? ;taldbi, or land irrigated from tanks ; -dbi, or land in: tbe beds 
of tanks ; and bardnd, or nnirrigated land. The classification of 
soils is . unknown to the people. In the dbi area is also included 
the fields known in Merwara as ‘‘ paraband.” These are terraced 
fields in the hilly portion of the district which are supported by a 
wall of dry stones. In some cases the wall is substantial, and 
retains w;ater to moisten the soil, but in general it merely prevents 
the field being washed away. Where it is substantial and acts 
as a dam, the .fields under it have been classified as abi. The 
cultivated area of Ajmer and of Bedwar is practically stationary 
since last settlement, in the year 1849-50, nor has there been 
more than a nominal increase in irrigation. The irrigated area of 
Ajmer was formerly 28 per cent, of the cultivated area ; it is now 
25 : the irrigated area of Bedwar was formerly 34 per cent. ; it is 
now 33i In Todgarh there is a slight increase in the irrigated 
area. It was formerly 50 per cent. ; it is now 52. Ajmer has 25 
per cent., of irrigation, Merwara 40 per cent. The manm’ed area 
.of Ajmer is 11 per cent., of Merwara 16 per cent., of the 
cultivated area. In Ajmer there is 26 per cent, of rabi crops ; in 
Merwara, 49. Twenty-five cart-loads, or 200 maunds of manure, 
is the regular amount put on talabi land. Chdhi land is a little 
more highly manured when possible. • ' Abi and barani lands are 
not /manured. In Ajmer the deposit in the beds of tanks is used 
as manure. 

The dumestic animals in the district are small and weak. " In 
the khdlsa villages of Ajmer there were in 1874 18,320 plough- 
buUocks, 108,370 cattle of all other sorts, including sheep and 
goats, and 8,420 ploughs. In Merwara 19,752 plough-bullocks, - 
148,641 cattle of other sorts, and 9,833 ploughs. In spite of the 
famine, cattle have considerably increased since 1850, especially 
in Merwara, where, at the settlement of 1851, there were 16,571 
plough-bullocks, 73,857 cattle of other kinds, and 8,361 ploughs ; , 
in Ajmer there, were 14,243 ploughs. But these statistics were 
taken after the disastrous year 1848, in which it was calculated 
that two-fifths of .the cattle perished. There are 4,283 wells- 
worked in the Ajmer district, as against 4,042 in 1849. The 
'average amount, irrigated is 4| acres per well. In Bed-war there 
are 1,996 wells working, as against 1,457 at the time of Colonel 
Dixon’s settlement, giving an average of 3|- acres per weU. - In 
Todgarh there are 5,771 wells in use, as against 4,052 at last 
settlement, giving an average of only 1^ acre per well. It may 
be interesting to compare the statistics of agricultural wealth in 
Ajmer with those collected at the settlements of Mr. Middleton , 
-in 1826, and of Mr. Edmonstone in 1836. In Mr. Middleton’s 
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time, 1,850 "wells were recorcletl, and 3,678 plouglis. Ten years 
later, and after tlie famine of 1833-31, Mr. Edmonstone found 
3,185 ploughs and 1,575 wells. 

Heveime Statistics . — The follonlng statement shows the number 
of estates upon the rent-roll of the district, their total land-rerenue, 
and the total number of registered co-parceners according to the 
settlement records of 1874. The number of proprietors is not given 
in Colonel Dixon’s records. 




1822-23. 

1835-30. 

1850-51. 

IST'l-Tw. 


Tstiminr 

70 

70 

70 

70 

Kauibcr o£ estates ... ... 

Aimer kbalsa ... 

81 

81 

S5 

139 


^IcnvaiM 

132 

257 

303 

329 

Kuinber of co-pavccncrs 

i Ajmer kliiilsa ... 

( jUerwara 

... 

... 

... 

18,639 

27,380 



Es. 

Es. 

Es. ‘ 

Es. 


Istirarnr 

1,67,288 

1,67,288 

1,14,734 

1,14,734 

Total lancl-revenwo ... s 

Ajmer Idu'Jsa ... 

1,59,746 

1,29.872 

1,71,762 

1,42,896 

1 

Merwnr.a 

43,764 

1,09,842 

1,72,562 

1,18,661 

Aveiaao land-revenue paid ^ 

eacli estate ... ... 

Islimrar 

Ajmer khalsa ... 
Jlerwara ... 

2,389 

1,972 

331 

2,389 

1,601 

427 

1,637 

2,021 

670 

1,637 

1,028 

361 

Aveingo land-revenue paid by 
each co-paroener ... ... ' 

Istimi'iir 

Ajmer kbiilsa ... 

, Jlerwara 

... 
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Tlie number of istimi’ar estates recorded by ]\Ir. Cavendish is 70. 
Nominally there are 76, but in reality, counting the estates 
which belong to a single owner as one, there are 66 estates paying 
revenue to Government. Besides these, 27 separate estates do 
not pay revenue direct to Government, but pay through the estates 
to which they arc subordinate. The large increase in the number 
of khalsa estates since last settlement is onung to the separation 
of hamlets from their parent villages ; only five villages — those 
received from Gwalior in 1860 — have been added to the district 
since the commencement of British rule. 

The land-revenue of Ajnier-Merwara after the settlement 
of 1874 stands as follows : — 


Islimrdi' 

Aimer kliilfsa 
I^Icrw.ara khjilF.1 


Rs. A. P. 

], 14,734 911 
1 , 42,896 0 0 
62,885 0 0 


3 , 20,515 9 11 
5,154 0 0 
50,622 0 0 


I a r w.ar-^lcrwa ra 
owar-!Mer\v.ara 


3,76,291 0 11 
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In tlie istimrdr revenue is not included Rs. 10,000 paid by tbe 
Raia of Sbabpnra, wlio is considered a tributary prince. Of tbe 
reinainino> revenue, Rs. 65,432 is water-revenue of the tanks, and 
mil not be collected in years when the tanks remain empty. The 
land-revenue collected from the villages of Marwar and Mewar- 
Merwara is not home on the rent-roU. ^ The receipts are paid into 
the personal ledger, and credited periodically to the estates con- 
cerned, subject to dedirction on account of costs of manage- 


p» n 

One of the T^in.in characteristics of the revision of settlement 
' in 1874 is the division of the land-revenue assessable on lands irri- 
gated from tanks, .into two parts — soR-revenue and water-revenue. 
The soil-revenhe will be paid each year, but the water-revenue is 
dependent on actual irrigation from the tank. The question of 
assessment of water-revenue is one which abmmds in difficulties 
owing to the varying capacity of the tanks. The largest tanks, 
when full, will irrigate both harvests, and the people can obtain 
from them as much water as they like. The smaUest tanks in 
the most favorable years contain water sufficient only for a very 
inadequate nrigation of thekharif, and if the rains are too heavy, 
the khanf is drowned. N o single rate can be f oimd which wRl be 
an equitable assessment on aU the land measured as talabi. The 
settlement officer, therefore, first classified the tanks themselves 
and fixed rates for each class. The question then arose as to the 

svstem under wliioh the water-revenue, amounting in the whole 

^strict to Rs. 55,432, should be coUected. It had been proposed 
to contour the tanks and fix a gauge wliich would show the supply 
of each season, and to charge for the water by the cubic foot 
leaving the distribution to the village community. Phis would 
nerhaps be the most perfect system; but the task of contouring 

aU the tanks in the.district would require a staff of engmeers for 
several vears. It had been suggested to' form the tanks into zones 
of rainfall and to give the Chief Commissioner authority to allow 
rendssions' of water-revenue when the rairfall of any zone, ^ 
measm’ed at an appointed station within it, fell below a certain 
number of inches. But the extreme partiahty of the rainfaR 
frustrated this scheme; it vdll often be raming heavily on one 
side of a hill, while the other wiR be perfectly dry ; and when the 
rainfall 'depends, now on the eastern and now on the "^estem 
monsoon, no zones can be formed; besides winch, the filling of the 
tanks depends on a burst of rain of three or four inches ^ tme : 
when the rains arc light, no water finds its way into the tanks, 
the rain-gauges may indicate an average fall, kloreovei, 
■ mS toends on tto time of the fall. If . the faU fa early in the 
year, the water may evaporate before it is reqiured lor rain 
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irrigaiion. There seemed no altematiTe, therefore, excex^t that of 
annually examining the area irrigated from each tank. 

The system adopted is to assess a lump sum founded on the 
capacity of the tank. This lump siim is to be made good from 
the fields actually iirigated each year, unless its incidence on the 
irj-i gated area exceeds a certain fixed maximum or falls below a 
certain fixed minimu m. Thus, in the case of Dilwara tank, there 
were 24iii acres measured as talabi. The water-rerenue of the 
Tillage was assessed at Es. 1,068, being at the rate of Es. 4-6 per 
acre on the irrigated area, as this area appeared to represent the 
full capacity of the tank as it now exists, and the lute and the 
resulting assessment seemed fair and reasonable. It was provided 
in the Tillage engagement that this sum, Es. 1,068, should be 
made good yearly by the urigated fields, except when its incidence 
on the irrigated area exceeded Es. 6, when the actual irrigated area 
should be assessed at Es. 5, and the balance remitted. 

It was joi’O'rided further that, when the incidence of the 
assessed watcr-reTenue fell below Es. 3-12, the actually irrigated 
area should be assessed at Es. 3-12, and the excess credited to 
GoTcrnment. As long as the irrigated area fi.uctuates between 
213 and 289 acres, the revenue is unchanged, though the water- 
rate varies each year. As soon as the incidence of the assessment 
shows pressure, the pressure is reheved, and if the existing tank is 
extended, or by greater economy in the use of water the irri- 
gated area is enlarged. Government will reap a benefit during the 
term of settlement. The advantages of the system seem to be — 
Eirst. — ^A certain amount of stability is secured for the water- 
revenue, for, in all ordinary years, there wiE be neither remissions 
nor enhancements. Secondly. — ^When water is scarce, it may 
safely be presumed that those who get it can make larger profits 
out of it than they can when it is plentiful. In such years they 
pay a higher price for the water. On the other hand, when water 
is i)lentiful and cheap, those who get it pay less than the assessed 
rate. In no case does any man who does not get water, pay any- 
thing. Thirdly. — It is the interest of the headmen and of each 
land-ovncr vithin the minimum, that is, in all ordinary years, to 
economize and sj^read the water, for each man’s revenue is lightened 
thereby ; while, for the same reason, it is the interest of each to 
bring within the irrigated area all land actuaEy irrigated, and to 
prevent any one of then.’ number from defrauding Government. 

The other sources of inijjcrial revenue are excise on spirits and 
drugs, assessed taxes, stamps, and law and .'justice. Tlie customs 
duties, as lias been aheady mentioned, were a] 3 olished in A.E. 1869, 
and no local reyeniic is derived from salt, as its manufacture in 
pans has been discontinued by order. 
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Tlie abkdri revenue produced in 1877-78- Es. 44,599. Tlie 
farm of drugs, including opium, produced Es. 6,416 ; and the 
farm of the excise on spirits Es. 38,887, the balance being :^es 
and forfeitures. There were in 1877-78 168 shops for the retail 
sale of Equor in the district, and the number of sanctioned 
stills was 164. The talukdars who are* entitled to precedence 
among their brethren, fourteen in number, are allowed -the 
privilege of keeping private stills. • The receipts under the head 
of stamps include non-judicial stamps, judicial stamps, duty on 
unstamped paper, deficit duty, and fines and penalties connected 
with non-judicial stamps. In 1871-72 the proceeds were 
Es. 84,786, in 1872-73 Es. 1,16,834, in 1873-74 Es. 1,36,419. 
Law and justice include fines, the net proceeds of jail manu- 
factures, and registration-fees. In 1873-74 they amounted to 
Es. 25,776. The receipts in 1877-78 under the head of stamps 
were Es. 1,44,292, and of law and justice Es. 23,136. 

The normal expenditure on civil administration is about two 
and a quarter lakhs less than the net revenue of tlie district. The 
statement on next page shows the details of revenue and expendi- 
ture for the year 1877-78. 
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meet tlie goods on tlie frontier. 0]i tlie rccomraenclation of a 
committee" in 1836^ Government abolislied tliis system, and 
restricted the customs taxes to a transit duty to he le^^ded once for 
all on the import of foreign goods into the district, vrliethcr 
intended for domestic consumption or re-exportation. To avoid 
vexatious inquiries, the tax -was directed to he taken on the bullock 
or camel load at a fixed sum. 

These orders do not appear to have been acted on, for many of 
the old abuses seem to have been as rife as ever in 1859, ivlien the 
Deputy Commissioner complained that, if a cultivator in a village 
a mile' from Ajmer -wished to sell a seer of ghi in the eity, he had 
to procure a pass from the customs agent in Ins -snUage, statiug 
his name and abode, and specifying the goods taken for sale. On 
arrival at the to-\\*n, he -was obliged to have his goods examined 
again to sec if they agreed vlth the ]iass, and export duty -was still 
levied. In ISGO Government sanctioned other reforms, all in the 
direction of the orders of 183G. Export duties -were abolished and 
the customs-tax remitted on eighteen articles, -while the duty on 
seventeen articles was considerably reduced. The whole district 
was consolidated into one circle, whereby the separate duties 
formerly lc-\ded in ]\Ierwara and the pargana of Sdwar ceased. By 
these reforms the dutiable articles were reduced to thii’ty-seven, . 
of which the duties on cotton, ghl, salt, tobacco, cloths, blankets, 
and opium chiefly affected the produce of the district. The revenue 
from the customs before 18G0 averaged about one lakh, and from 
that year till ISGS averaged about Bs. 1,12,000. In 1869 
customs were entirely abobshed, and all trade is now free as far as 
Ajmer is concerned. 

There is a suitable bonded warehouse in Ajmer at the 
railway station. In Beiiwar also there is a good bonded ware- 
house. 

The import trade of Ajmer city was estimated for the 
year 1877-78 at Bs, 27,80,911, of which sugar and cloth of all 
kinds were the chief items. European cloth was estimated at 
Bs. 5,G2,000, of which about half was re-exported. Country cloth 
and sugar were estimated at Bs. 1,2-1,705 and Bs. 5,52,337 respect- 
ively. Much of the sugar is rc-ex]-)ortcd to Marwar and Mev-ar. It 
comes almost cntii’ely from Bohilkhand and the Punjab. Hardly 
py sugar was giwraiuBdjputana, and this trade before the open- 
ing of the railway employed large droves of camels wliich returned 
empty to Sainbhar, about fifty miles, and thence took rctiun-loads 
of salt lor Upper India. A large portion of the Mewar trade is 
now carried direct to Bcawar, and the goods arc not unloaded 
at Ajmer. The export trade of Ajmer citv was estimated for 
3S77-7S at Bs. 2,89,593. 
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The new town of Beawar is raj)iclly absorbing the greater 23 art 
of the trade of the district, and is becoming the exclusive entre- 
jiot of the cotton trade. The camels which brought down sugar 
from Hissar for Mewar were laden with cotton at Beawar and des- 
“2)atched to Ahmadabad, whence they returned withEuroiDean cloth, 
cocoanuts, and other articles of minor importance. The cotton 
is packed in loose bales of about three maunds weight each, and 
two of these form a camel-load. It ap 2 )arently does not joay to 
press the cotton, for, though there are two presses in Bedwar (one 
belonging to the munici^jality), they are hardly, if ever, used. The 
value of the cotton exported in 1877-78, as nearly as can be ascer- 
tained from the merchants, was about Bs. 5,71,520, and, of this 
amount, a large j)ortion is stated to be the 2 )roduce of Mewar. 
There is also an ex 2 )ort trade of grain in most years from Mewar to 
Marwar which passes through Beawar. Marwar, however, is too 
230or to im 2 )ort according to its needs, and, in years of famine, the 
]3eople have no other resource but to emigrate to more favored 
.. countries. The exjoorts of Beawar were estimated at Rs. 16,13,107, 
the imports at Bs. 22,02,010. * 

It is difficult to form even an ax^i^roximate estimate of the 
value of the exports.from the district itself. The istimrar estates 
have only been measured by the To 2 )ogra 2 )hical Survey, and there 
are no reliable returns of the croi^s grown in this portion of the 
Ajmer district. The exports consist of grain, cotton, and 02 )ium. 
Without returns of the area under gram-cro 2 )S in the istimrdr 
estates, which in area exceed one-half of the Ajmer district, it is 
im]30ssible to calculate how much more grain is produced in aver- 
age years than is necessary to suj)ply local consummation. In 
the longitude of Ajmer the harvests are so j)recarious that the 
grain- trade observes no fixed route. Some estimate, however, 
may be given for cotton and 0]3ium. The area measured under 
cotton at the settlement of 1874 in the khdlsa villages of Ajmer- 
Mei’Avara was 8,219 acres, and the estimated produce of the crop 
was 31,665 maunds of uncleaned cotton. Allowing 2 seers 2 >er 
head for local consumjDtion, the annual amount retained at home 
by the inhabitants of the khalsa villages was 6,785 maunds, leav- 
ing a surjplus to be ex]3orted of 26,576 maunds, the value of which 
was Es. 1,29,400. Cotton is largely grown in the istimiAr estates, 
the soil of which is much more suited for it than that of the 
klialsa ; and adding the jdgir villages, the value of the exj)ort 
trade of this stajile may be set down at ujjwards of 3-| lakhs, or the 
amount at which it was estimated in the trade retiuns of Beawar. 

The areameasuredunder ]poppy in the khalsa viliagos of Ajmer- 

Merwara was 2,849 acres, and the croj) valued at Es. 1,39,283. 
Almost the whole of this was formerly ex 2 )ortcd to Pali in Marwar, 
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but since, opium scales were started in 1877 in Ajmer, it lias gone 
to Beawar to be exported to Bombay and China. Of the whole: 
area under crop, 2,229 acres were in the Toclgarh tahsil. There ' 
is comparatively little opium grown in the istimrar estates, and 
the value of the export may be assumed at a lakh and a half . 
Ajmer possesses no manufactures deserving of special mention, 

with theGxcGption.ofthG(nownnused)salt- 
Maiuifacturcs. Hamsai’ pai’gaua. The salt, which 

in years of heavy rain exudes abundantly from the soil, was scraped 
up and throuTi into large pans, where it was dissolved in water. The 
water was allowed to run off into a lower pan, where it evaporated; 
There is a separate -caste called Kharol who were engaged in this ' 
manufacture : but druing the dry years of famine of 1868-69 the 
salt did not exude ; the Kharols, who have no land, nearly all 
died ; and the manufactm’e was ordered to be stopped under* the 
imj)ression that it deteriorated the soil. ' 


Towns. , - 

Chief tow7i, Ajmer . — ^Ajmer had a population of 31,583 accord- 
ing to the census of 1876, and is the largest town in the district. 

It is built on the lower slope of the Taragarh hill, is smTOunded 
by a stone wall, and possesses five gateways. The town is well 
built,' with some wide and open streets, and several • fine houses. 
About one-third of the population is Muhammadan — nearly all 
Elhadims of the shrine of Mueiyyin-ud-din Ohisti. The town 
was formed into a municipality under Act VI of 1868, and the 
income in 1876 was Es. 57,966; of this sum, Es. 51,712 were 
due to octroi, and Es. 6,254i to minor sources, viz., nazul 
gardens, &c. 

Ajmer is the residence of the heads of several important firms 

of Seths who have establishments through- - 
out Edjpiitdna and in other parts of Tndin, 
where they carry on a trade in grain, cotton, and opium. In 
Ajmer, their chief, almost then sole, occupation is that of banking 
business proper, and is confined to the sale and purchase of ' 
hundls, especially hundis for the- payment of tribute due by 
N ative States . Then money-lending business has much diminished 
mthin the last few years, o-wing to the istimrarddrs, who were 
their principal constituents,havingbeen prevented from borrowing, 
and to the action of, the coints in giving decrees vdth protracted 
instalments. The Seths complain that this j)rocedure of .the 
courts has rendered the village banyas indifferent about paying 
their debts when due, and the Seths find the return., of their 
nipiiey so slow as to render it no longer profitable to lend. 
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The original tow of Ajmer wa« hnilt inside tLe Talley through 
indiu'icot. - -which the road leads to Taragarh, and 
this lolace, known as Indnrkot, is still the 
resMence of a number of Mnsalmd,n families — Sheikhs^ Pathans, 
and Sayyids. These peo]3le state that they are the descendants of 
the solders who came to Ajmer in the time of Shahab-nd-din, and 
are a peculiarly dark race ; they own no land, and get aliTelihood 
chiefly by farming the gardens around Ajmer. The old haoris, 
or reservoirs, and the temple to be hereafter described, are almost 
the sole relics of the ancient town. 

The city is for the most part dependent for its water-supply 

Wiitcr-suppiy. Auasagai’ lake, from which ‘two 

masonry channels, with openings at inter- 
vals, pass underground — one tluough the city, and the other just 
outside it. The latter fills a handsome reservoir built by Colonel 
Dixon and called the “Maddr Knud.” No attempt has as yet 
been made to filter the water of the lake, which is often in a very 
impure state. The people on the south side of the city generally 
use the water of the jhalra, wliich is a deep cleft in the rocks at 
the base of the Taragarh hfll, and filled by a nevcr-failmg spring, 
though surface-water is also conducted into it. There is a similar 
natural spring on the Nasirabad side of the city which was opened 
out by Colonel Dixon, and is know as the digi. The water in both 
these reservoirs is said by the people to possess a high sx;)ecific 
gravity owing to the strata of lead through which it passes. There 
are very few good wells about the town, aud there are none within 
the walls. What wells there are, are fed by percolation from the lake. ‘ 
The chief objects of interest are the dargah, the Arhdi-din-Jea- 
Masjid, the fort of Taragarli, and the fort of Ajmer. 

" The dargah is an object of veneration and pilgrimage to all 
The Dai"dh rcligions aiul sects. The’ emperor Akbar 

‘ made a pilgrimage on foot to this tomb, 

and the banyas of the dargdh bdzar daily lay their keys on the 
steps of the shrine before opening then shops. Khwaja Mueiyyin- 
ud-din Chisti, the saint knoum 'as Nhwaja Sahib, is said to 
have died 'in the year 1235 A.D., at the age of ninety-seven, 
and to have come to Ajmer at the age of fifty-two, shortly 
before the invasion of India by Shahab-ud-din. Many marvels 
arc related of him in the Ahhhdr-ul-Ahliydr and other works, 
and it is difficult to extract the historical facts of his career 
from the mass of romantic legends which have gathered round Ms 
name. It was at Medina that a voice came from the tomb of the 
Prophet calling for Muciyyin-ud-din, and directing Mm to go to 
Ajmer and convert the infidels. Ho obeyed the call ; and, on his 
arrival at Ajmer, rested on the spot now known as the Kcmgara 
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Masjid, in the dargdh, where at the time the king’s camels were 
tethered. Prom this he was ejected, and went and took his 
abode on the hill which overlooks the Andsdgar, the margin of which 
lake he found covered with idol temi^les. The idolators, enraged 
at the slaughter of kids by the Mnsalmans, conspired to massacre 
them; hnt on coming in sight of the Khwaja, they remained rooted 
to the spot, and though they tried to ejaculate lidm! Bam! could 
only articulate Baliim I Bahim I In vain did the idolators, led by 
the great sorcerer Ajipal, and the cleota Shadideo,renewtheir attacks. 
They were defeated on every occasion, and finally begged forgiveness 
of the Khwaja, and ursited him to come and take up liis abode in 
the town. He consequently chose the site of the present dargah. 
Shadideo and Ajipal became Muslims ; hut the Kaja refused to he 
persuaded in spite of the miracles, and it was owing to a dream in 
Khorasan, in which he saw the Khwaja calling to him to come 
over to India and help him, that Shahdb-ud-dm was induced to 
march into Hindustdn and comj)lcte the ruin of the infidel king. 

The Khwaja was twice married ; .his eldest lineal descendant, 
called the Dewanji, is the spiritual head of the' shrine. All 
descendants of the Khwaja enjoy great consideration throughout 
India. The Kizdm of Haidardhdd, they say, null not sit in their 
presence, and the Maharajas of Jaipur, Gwahor, and Jodlipm* place 
them on a seat vdth themselves. 

The dargdh is built on the southern side of the city adjoining 
the city-wall which runs at the foot of the Taragarh hill. The 
residence of the dewdn is to the east of the shrine, and west of it 
is a quarter of the city appropriated to the Khadims or servitors of 
the dargdh. The first object on entermg at the main gate is the 
containing two huge drums which were presented by 
Akhar after the capture of Chitor; and just beyond this, is a high 
arched gateway tastelessly decorated that filarmg colors, and with 
stairs to the top. Here is treasured a gong, also portion of the 
spoils of Chitor, Avhich is beaten sixty-fom* times in the kwcnty-foiu’ 
hours. To the right of this arch is a spacious courtyard where the 
Mahfil is held, and fiu’ther on, a large mosque built by AlHar, now 
partially in ruins . Proceeding towards the holier jDart of the shrine, 
called the BMtar-lca-dstdnd, the visitor sees, on the right,^ a white 
marble mosque built by Shahjehan, still as perfect and fresh as on 
the day it was finished. On the left is the tomb of the saint, uith 
the tombs of his two wives on the north side, and the tombs of his 
daughter, Hafiz Jamdl, and of Ohimni Begum, said to have been a 
daughter of Shahjehan, on the south. The tomb of the Khwaja is a 
square-domed building with two entrances, one closed by a pair of 
sandalwood doors, part of the spoils of Chitor, and the other spanned 
by a silver arch presented by Siwai Jai Singh of Jaipur*.' 
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Prom the first to the sixth clay of the month of Eajah in each 
. year, a religions f estiyal called Vrs Mela is held at the dargdh. The 
festiyal lasts six days, for it is uncertain on what day the saint died. 
The proceedings consist for the most part of recitations of Persian 
poetry of the Sufi school, at an assembly called the Mahjil. These 
recitations are kept up till 3 o’clock in the morning, hy which time 
many pilgrims are in the ecstatic deyotional state technically known 
as Mdlat. One x^eculiar custom of this festiyal may he mentioned. 
There are two large chaldrons inside the dargah enclosure, one twice 
the size of the other, which are known as the great and little deg. 
Pilgrims to the sluine according to their ability or generosity propose 
to offer a deg. The smallest amount which can he giyenfor thelarge 
deg is 80 maunds of rice, 28 maunds of ghi, 35 of sugar, and 15 of 
almonds and-raisins, besides saffron and other spices ; and the mini- 
mum cost is P;S. 1,000. The larger the proportion of spices, sugar, 
and fruit, the greater is the glory of the donor. About 1840 
the Nazir Ilmas of Jodhpur offered a deg which cost Ps. 2,500, 
and its sweet sayour is still redolent in the precincts of the dargdh. 
The donor of the large deg, besides the actual cost of its contents, 
has to pay about Ps. 200 as presents to the ofhcials of the shrine, 
and as offerings at the tomb. The small deg costs exactly half the 
large one. 

When this gigantic rice-pudding is cooked, it is “ looted ” in a 
state of boiling heat. Eight earthen pots of the mixture are first 
set apart for the foreign pilgrims, and it is the hereditary privilege 
of the people of Indurkot and of the menials of the dargdh to 
despoil the chaldron of the remainder of its contents. After the 
recitation of the one Indurkoti seizes a large iron ladle, 

and, mountiag the platform of the deg, ladles away vigorously. 
All the men who take part in this hereditary privilege are swad- 
dled up to the eyes in cloths to avoid the effect of the scalding 
fluid. Each takes a ladleful of the stuff iu the skirt of his coat, 
and not uncommonly finds the heat so overpowering that he is 
obliged to dro^D it. When the chaldron is nearly empty, all the 
Indiirkotis tumble in together and scrape it clean. There is a 
story that Imdad Khan, a Pesalddr of Jodhpiu, wished on one 
occasion to make a fair and equable division to all, and partially 
accomplished his object ; hut, on his retiun from the festival, he was 
stricken hy a bullet directed hy an unseen, if not supernatural, 
hand, and died. There is no doubt that the custom of “ looting ” 
the deg is very ancient, though no account of its origin can he 
giveji. It is generally counted among the miracles of the saiut 
that no lives have ever been lost on these occasions, though burns 
arc frequent. The rice is bought hy mahajans and others, and 
most castes null eat it. The number of pilgrims at this festival 
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is estimaiecl at 20,000, but no buying or selling is done cxcciit 
that of pedlars’ wares. 

Prom an antiquarian point of view, tbe most interesting sight 
Tiie « Ai]..ii-cTin-ka-Jhon- ui Ajmer is tbe masjid in tlic old tomi wliicb 
pia.” is Icno-wn as tbe “ Arlidi-din-ka- Jbofipra,” 

or tbe sbed of two and a half days. Various accounts of tbe 
origin of this name bavc been given ; tbe most probable perhaps, 
or at least tbe only one wliicb does not rest on a supernatural 
basis, is that Kutb-ud-din or Altamsb, on visiting Ajmer, 
passed tbe temple on bis way to Taragarb and enjoined that, by 
bis retmaiin two and a half days, it should be ready as a place for 
bis devotions. Accordingly, by tbe appointed time it was trans- 
formed into a Muhammadan mosque. General Cunningham, m 
tbe second volume of the reports of the Archaeological Survey, 
pages 258 to 263, has described this buildmg in detail, and 
tbe foUovdng remarks are taken from bis report : — ^Likc tbe 
great Kutb Masjid at Delhi, tbe Ajmer mosque was built of tbe 
spoils of many Ilindu tcmiilcs wliicb were thrown down by tbe 
bigotry of the conquerors. The signs of rearrangement in tbe 
pillars are not so striking as in those of tbe Kutb mosque, but they 
are equally numerous and conclusive, and it is certain that tbe 
pillars did not belong to a Jain temple, as there are many four- 
armed figures sculptured 0 ]i them. 

Tbe Ajmer mosque is the finest and largest specimen of tbe 
early Mubaimnadan mosque that now exists. It consists of a 
quadrangle cloistered on all four sides with a lofty screen-wall of 
seven pointed arches, forming a magnificent front to the western 
side. Tbe side-cloisters are mostly ruined, but tbe whole of tbe 
seven noble arches of tbe screen- wall, and tbe greater part of the 
pillared cloisters behind them, are stOl standing. The name ' of 
Altamsb may be read on tbe lower belt of writing on one of tbe 
minarets wliicb surmount tbe screen- wall, and tliis is sufficient to 
show that tbe mosque must have been completed during tbe reign 
of Altamsb, or beWeen A.D. 1211 and 1236. It is thus of the 
same age as tbe Kutb mosque at Dellii, and General Cunningham 
is inebned to believe that tbe two mosques were designed by tbe 
same architect, and that even tbe same masons may possibly have 
been employed in tbe decoration of each. Externally, tbe Ajmer 
mosque is a square of 259 feet, whereas tbe Delhi mosque is a 
square of 147i feet only. Tbe screen- wall of tbe Ajmer mosque 
is 200 feet long, that at Delhi is 135 feet."^ 

In tbe Kutb mosque, tbe Mazina, pr Muazzin’s tower for 
calling tbe Eaitbful to prayer, is a distinct and separate building, 

y Thi<3 interesting building was restored atacost o£Ks. 14,000 in the year 1876-76, unsafe 
portions having been taken down and rendered safe. 
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: lmb:wn as' Kuth Minar. ■ But in tlic Ajmer mosc[iie 
the earliest example of a pair of Miiazzin’s towers in two 
; r small minars which, a placed on the top of the screen-wall over 

■ the great centre arch. This arrangement was impracticable in the 
; Pelhi mosque, as the screen-wall is only 8 feet thick; but in the 

■ Ajmer mosque, with its massive screen- wall 11|- feet thick, the. 
architect found it possible to erect two small minars, 10^ feet in 
diameter, for ; the rise of the Muazzin. The tops of both of 

: ; these minars are now ruined, but enough still remains to show that 
: they were sloping hollow towers mth twenty-four faces or flutes 
" alternately . angular and circular, just like those of the Kutb 
Mindr. Like their great prototype also, they were divided into 
separate stages or storeys by horizontal belts of writing. 

'In the masjid prox^er, and in the cloisters, there were originally 
344' pillaf s ; but as each of these represented at least two of the 
original xiillars, the actual number of Hindu columns could not 
have been less than 700, which is equivalent to the spoils of from 
twenty to thirty temjples. General Cunningham attributes the 
grandeur of conception and boldness of design exhibited in these 
two great mosques to the genius of the Islamite architect ; but 
the gorgeous prodigality of ornament, the delicate sharpness of 
finish; and the laborious accuracy of workmanship which are conspi- 
- cuous in the execution, he considers due to the sldll of Hindu masons. 

The hill-fort of Taragarh, wliich has xflayed so prominent aj^art 
^ in the history of the provmce, is a circum- 

illation of the crest of tlio hill which 
overhangs the city of Ajmer and commands it at every point. The 
walls of the battlements, where they have not been built on the 
edge of an inaccessible precipice, are composed of huge blocks of 
stone eiit and squared, so as to make a dry wall of some 20 feet 
thick and as many high. The space witlun the walls is 80 acres, 
and is much longer than broad, with an acute salient angle to the 
south. There are several tanks inside the fort which are filled dur- 
ing the rains, and generally contain water throughout the year. 

- Trom 1818 to 1832 the fort was occupied by a company of Native 
Infantry, but, on the visit of Lord W^illiam Bentinck in 1832, it 
• was diSrhantled. Since 1860 it has been used as a sanatarium for 
Pie European troops at Nasirabad, and the accommodation was 
increased in 1873 so as to allow of the residence of one hundred 
men.; i%e summit is crowned by the shrine of Mhan Husain, 

: whose history has been related aheady. The’ shrine is endowed 
: with tlirce villages, the average annual revenue of which is 
Hs. 4,367. Immediate^^ around the shrine are the residences of 
the Hhadiins, or servitors, Jabdr Khan, chamberlain in the time 
‘ of Akbar, built the mosque y and the present consxncuous: gateway, 




from wliicli there is a magnificent view of the sniTOimding coim- 
tiy, was hnilt by Griunanji' Rao Sindia. 

There is a massive^ square, fortified palace built by Ahbar on ' 

the north side of the city, which from 
Fort of A]mei. 1818 to 1863 was nscd as the Hajpiitdnd 

arsenal, but has now been converted into a tahsil and treasury 
It is a prominent object in the landscape from all parts of- the 
valley, but has no great pretensions to architectural beauty. This 
was the residence of J ehangir when at Ajmer. Shahjehan built 
a row of marble pavilions on the embanl^ent of the Anasagar, 
and turned into a residence what was a pleasure-garden in the 
time of Jehangir. 

The city of Ajmer is in latitude 26° 26' 30", and longitude 
74° 39' 31". It is 677 miles from Bombay and 232 by railway 
from Agi’S'* 

Bedwar , — ^The thriving town of Beawar or Nayanagar next 
claims notice as the chief mart of the cotton trade, and the only 
other municipality in the district. Its position between Mewar 
and Marwar gives it commercial advantages. The income of the 
ymunicipality in 1876 was Bs. 18,788, of which sum Bs. 16,366 
were contributed by octroi. The incidence of taxation per head of 
population was Be. 1-5-3, while in Ajmer in tlie same year it 
was Bs. 1-10-2. 


Beawar is the only town in Merwara, and is the creation of 
' ■ Colonel Dixon. Before 1835 there was only a small village of some 
tliirty or forty houses, close to the cantonment of Beawar, on the 
site of the present town. Colonel Dixon issued notifications of his 
intention to build a town, and in due course candidates for forty 
shops appeared. The work was then commenced; the streets 
were marj^d off at right-angles, the main streets having a breadth 
of 72 feet, and being planted on each side with trees. MohuUas 
were allowed to the different castes and as the town grew and 
prospered, Government sanctioned the building of a town-wall of 
stone set inmiudand plastered outside, which cost Bs. 28,840, and" 
which has lasted exceedingly well. Colonel Dixon estimated the 
population in l\848 at 9,000 souls, but at that time it was probably 
2iot so large, fehe town contains a population, according to the 
census of 1876, Vof 12,038 souls. The houses are generally of 
masonry -mth slafR^t roofs. There is a colony of smiths, whose 
non- work is exporttP?d to Ajmer, Mewar, and Marwar ; and also 

a colony of dyers. t. 

Kehri, — "With the ^cjception of the town of Nasirabdd, which 
as grown up with thm 1 cantonment, there are no other touns in 
ue mstnct with a population above 5,000. Kekri has about 5,000. 

0 own IS fifty miles from^* i Ajmer, and, in the early years of British 



rulej 'bade fair to rival Ajiner as a trading mart. It lias, liowever, 
been long in a declining state. Except its position as regards native 
territory, the town possesses no advantages in itself ; water of any 
kind is scarce, and sweet water can only he obtained from weUs 
simk in the bed of the tank adjoining the town. Kekri has a wall, 
and is the residence of a deputy magistrate, whose duties, since 
the istimrardars of the adjoining parganas have been invested 
with magisterial and civil powers, have been much diminished. 

PiisliJcar . — ^Pushkarisa celebrated place of pilgrimage, and the 
great sanctity of its lake, equalled, according to Colonel Tod, only 
by that of Manusarowar in Tibet, is due to the belief that here 
Erahma performed the yajna, and that the Sarasvati here re-ap- 
pears in five streams. The legends connected with these two beliefs 
may be found in the JPushkar Mahdtmy of the Fadma Fiira7ia. 
Brahma was perplexed as to where he should perform the sacrifice 
according' to the Vedas, as he had no temple on earth like other 
deities. As he reflected, the lotus feU from his hand, and he 
determined to perform his sacrifice wherever it fell. The lotus, 
rebounding, struck the earth in three places ; water issued from all • 
three, and Bralmia, descending, called the name of the place 
Pushkar, after the lotus.* Brahma then collected aU the gods, 
and on the llth.day of the bright half of Kdrtik, everything was 
ready. Each god and risJii had his own special duty assigned to 
him, and Brahma stood with a jar of mm'it on his head. The 
.sacrifice, however, could not begin until Savitri appeared, and 
she refused to come without Lakshmi, Parvati, and Indrdni,' wliom 
Pavan had been sent to summon. On hearing of her refusal, 
Brahma became emnged and said to Indra : “ Search me out a 
girl that I may marry her and commence the sacrifice, for the jar 
of amrit weighs heavy on my head.” Indra accordingly went, but ' 
found none except a Gujar’s daughter whom he purified bypassing 
her through the body of a cow, and then, bringing her to Brahma, 
told what he had done. Vishnu observed — “ Brdhmans and cows 
are in reality identical ; you have taken her from the womb of a cow, 
and this may be considered a second birth.” Shiva added that, as 
she had passed through a cow, she should be called Gdyatri.f The . 
Brahmans agreed that the sacrifice might now proceed, and 
Brahma, having married Gayatri and having enjoined silence 
on her, placed on her head the jar of amrit^ and the yaj^m com- 
menced. 


* The holy ground extends for one yojan roimd the largest lake, called JyesM FusltJcar. _ The 
second lake is the Madhya JPushkar, near the tank now called Suda JSai, The third lake is the 
JKanisht Pushhar, which is now generally called Bnrha Pushkar. The middle lake is very small, 
and there are no buildings round it or round the third lake. 

f,The image of Giiyatri may be seen in the temple of Brahma, close to that of Brahma himself. 
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Tlie sacrifice, liowcTcr, ’n'as soon intermpted by a naked 
man who appeared crying “Atmai! Aimat!” and wbo, at the 
instigation of Sliiva, tliiw a skull into tlie sacrificial ground. T^Hieii 
it was attempted to remove tlie skull, two appeared in its iilace, 
and tbe wliole ground gradually became covered with skuUs ; till 
Shiva, at Brahma’s request, finally agreed to remove them on 
condition that he should have a temple at Pushkar, there to bo 
worshipped under the name of Atmatoswar, Meanwhile a number 
of Brahmans, all ugly men, arrived from the Bakhin. As they 
bathed in the lake, their forms changed into those of handsome 
men; and the ghat at which they bathed, called Siirup Ghat, is the 
resort of pilgrims on the 11th day of Kartik. 

On the morning of the 12th day the Brahmans came to 
Brahma and asked where they were to bathe. He directed 
them to bathe in the Prachi Sarasvati, the stream which passes 
by the village of Hola:au; and it is explained how the Sarasvati, 
after disappearing undergroimd to escape the heat of the fire 
which she is carrying to the sea, re-appears in five channels,* in 
‘ the sacred soil of Pushkar ; how two of these meet at Hand, five 
miles from Pushkar; and how, from the junction, the river, 
thereafter called the Limi, proceeds to the sea. The sacrifice was 
distiu’bed this day by Batu Brdhman, who let loose a snake 
among the Brahmans. The reptile coiled itself round Bhrigu 
Hishi, whose son imprecated a ciwse against Batu that he might 
become a snake. Batu, going to his grandfather Brahma, was 
condoled by the promise that he should be the founder of the 
ninth order of snakes, and was directed to go to the Nagpahar, 
where he should receive worship on the 5th day of the dark half 
of Sawan at the place called the Nag-kund. 

The sacrifice lu’oceedcd till the 15th, each day having its 
appointed duties; for this day the Brahmans were directed to 
make a circuit of the lakes and to bathe in Gayakup . f Shortly after 
their return, Savitri aiipeared, greatly incensed at the disregard 
which had been shown to her. Brahma sought to pacify her, but to 
no purpose, and she went away in a rage to the lull north of the 
lake where is her temple. 

After the 7jajna performed by Brahma, Pushkar became so 
holy that the greatest sinner, by merely bathing in it, went to 
heaven. Heaven became inconveniently crowded, and the gods 
complained that no man any longer regarded them or his duty, 

Tlie five sti’cams are enumerated as Stipraiha, wliicli falls into Jjeslit Puslikar ; StidJia, 
wliicli falls into Madliya Pusliltar ; Id^anTca, wliicli falls into Kanislit Puslikar ; Idanda, wliicli flows 
past Nand ; and PnicJn, wliicli passes by Hokran. 

■f It is tlie duty of pilgriins on tbe 15th day of Kdrtik to perform the circuit (Jdar-H'ramd) of 
the lakes and to bathe in Gayakup, the tank now known by the name of Suda Bai. Tlic virtues 
of the tirth of Gaya are said to reside in this place, whence the name. 
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SO easy was it to get to heaven. Brahma agreed accordingly that 
Ihe tirtli should only ho on earth from the 11th day of Kartik to 
the Ml moon, and for the remainder of the year he promised to 
remove the tirth to the ah’ {antarilehslia).'^' Snch is the legend 
o-iven in the Fuslihar MaMtmya. 

^ The leo-ends concerning Pushkar after the yajna of Brahma are 
rather coiifnsing. The vhtne of the lake is said to have been 
foro-otten till it was re-discovered by Baja Nahar Bao Pmihar of 
Mandor, who followed a white hoar to the margin of the lake, 
and then, dismounting to quench liis tliirst, found, on tonclhng 
the water, that he was cured of a skin-disease. He is accordingly 
said to have had the lake excavated, and to have built ghdts. 
Pushkar, after this, appears to have come into the possession of 
OliccM Gujars, for there is a legend that some seven hundred 
years ao-o a large body of Sanyasis came to bathe in Pushkar ; 
they disapproved of the Gujars being in possession of the ghats, 
Idllcd them all on the night of the Hewali, and turning out the 
Kanphata Jogis, who had become priests of the temples, them- 
selves loft a representative at each temple. 

There are five principal temples in Pushkar — ^those dedicated to 
Brahma, Savitri, Badri Narayana, Vdraha, and Shiva Atmateswara. 
They arc all of comparatively modern construction, for the old 
temples suffered much at the hands of the Mughals, and 
Aurangzeb, as elsewhere in India, enjoys the reputation of having 
destroyed all the temples. A masjid, wliich is stillkept up, wasbuilt 
by him on the site of a temifie to Kesho Bae. The temple of 
Brahma was built by Gokul-Parak, an Oswal mahajan of Gwalior, 
and is the only temple dedicated to Brahma in India. ^ The 
attendants at the temple are Puri Gusaens. The temple of Savitri 
is built on the north of the lake, and was constructed by the Purohit 
of Ajit Singh of Marwar, The temple to Badri Narayana was 
rebuilt by the Thakm’ of Kharwa about 1800 A.H. That of 
Varaha, or the boar, was demolished by Jehangh, and the present 
temple was built by Bakht Singh of Jodhpur. Goma Bao, Subahdar 
of the Marathas, re-built the temple of Shiva Atmateswara. 

The town is picturesquely situated on the lake, with hiUs on 
three sides : on the fourth side, the sands, drifted from the plains 
of Marwar have formed a complete bar to the waters of the lake, 
which has no outlet, though the filtration through the sandhiUs 
k considerable. Bathing-ghdts have been constructed nearly 
round the lake, and most of the princely and wealthy families of 
Bajputana have houses round the margm. The prmcipal ones 


^ The tirth can he made to descend hy the recitation of mantra commencing « Apo Inshta 
Yc ^-aters arc the source of aU good things.” For Sudras, the recitation of tho 

cight-syllahlcd mantra, “ om uamo Narayanaya,” is Bufficient. 
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are those built by Raja Man of Jaijiur, Ahelya Bai, the queen 
of Holkai’j JaTvahar Mai of Bbartpur, and Baja Bijay Singh of 
Marwar. According to ancient charters, no liring thing is allowed 
to be put to death within the limits of Pushlvar. A short time 
ago an English officer fired a rifle at an alligator in the lake ; the 
whole population immediately became much excited, petitions 
were pom’ed in, and it was with difficulty that the Brdhmans 
could be pacified. The uproar was probably owing as much to 
jealousy of their invaded privileges as to any feeling connected 
with the sanctity of animal life ; but the latter feeling is not 
confined to the Brahmans at Pushkar, and all the mercantile 
classes of the district, being of the Jain persuasion, are exceedingly 
tender of life. In the municipalities of Ajmer and Bedwar it 
is necessary, for sanitaiy reasons, to keep down the multitude of 
dogs which swarm in every Indian town, but none are allowed to 
be killed. The mahajans in both towns subscribe and keep up a 
staff of sweepers to catch the dogs, and a “ dharmsala,” a place 
where vagrant dogs are imprisoned and fed, tiU an opportufiity 
arises for transporting them by batches into foreign States. As a 
matter of fact, the dogs generally succeed in retmuing to their 
native town in the rear of the cart on which they have been 
expatriated, and the process recommences de novo. 

The population of Pushkar is about 3,750, and consists almost 
entirely of Brahmans ; of these, there are two divisions — those of 
the Bara Bas and those of the Ohhota Bas — and these two have been 
perpetually at variance. The Brahmans of the Bara Bas are 
undoubtedly the older inhabitants, and they have held the lands of 
Pushkar in jagir since long before the Mughal emj)h’e. They 
say they are descended from Parasar,' the father of the Veda 
Vydsa, and that, like the Mathura Chdubes, theh names were 
omitted when the list of the ten Brahmanical tribes was drawn up. 

They trace their descent, however, through one Bhopat, and the 
general behef is that this Bhopat was a Mer. Brahmans will not 
eat with these men, who are found only in Pushkar and in a few 
of the neighbouring towns of Marwar. They are generally called 
“ Bhojalc'" ia the papers which have been given by the Bajas on 
the appointment of Purohits, and they intermarry with Sevaks, the 
Brahman attendants at Jain temples. 

The Brahmans of the Ghhota Bas cannot say when they first 
came to Pushkar, but there is a charter, of Jchangir extant 
providing that, of the offerings to the Brahmans, two-thirds should 
be allotted to^ the Bara Bds and one-thud to the Ohhota Bas ; 
and this is stih the rule of division. These last Bralunans are 
divided into four classes, — Gaur, Sunadh, Gujrati, and Baj Purohit; 
and are the of tlie, Bajas of Jaiimr, Bikanir, BhartiDur, 
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and Dliolpnr. There is a story that Siwai Jai Singh ^ came to 
bathe in the lake, and gave his clothes to the ^urohit^ a Brdhman of 
the Bara Bas. He T^^as afterwards surprised to see his clothes 
worn by a Sevalc in a procession at a Jain funeral at Jaipur. On 
enquiry, he found that the Sevah was a son-in-law of the PuroJdt, 
. and he then took away the office from the Brdhmans of the Bara 
Bas and conferred it on those of the Ohhota Bas. 

The fah’ at Pushkar takes place in October or November, and, 
like other religious fairs, is used as an opportunity for trade. It 
is attended by about one hundred thousand pilgrims, who bathe 
in the sacred lake. In 187 V the quantity of merchandise and the 
number of animals brought for sale were below the average — ^there 
were about 401 horses, 1,495 camels, and 1,985 bullocks. The 
horses are cliiefly Marwari and Eatiawar, and the native cavalry 
regiments serving in Edjpdtdna generally send parties to pm’chase 
remounts. 

Other Towns . — The rema in ing towns in the district may be 
more briefly dismissed. Bhinai, Masuda, Sdwar, Baghera, and 
Pisangan are the chief towns of 'their respective thdkurs. There is 
an old J ain temple at Pisdngan which derives its name from its being 
situated near the Priyasangama or junction of the Sarasvati 
and Sagarmati streams. KHurwa is celebrated for its tank. 
Heolia, Bundunwara, and Gobmdgarh have each a population of 
about 3,000, Among the khalsa villages, Bamsar boasts of a large 
taldo from which it derives its name. Srinagar is famous as 
the seat of the former power of the Puar Bajpiits who were 
dispossessed by the Gaurs, and whose representative is now 
Thakur of Bandsar in Bik-anir. Bajgarh was held by the Gaur 
Bajputs before the ascendency of the Bahtors, and was given in 
jagir in 1874 to the descendant of its original rulers. 

Education, 


Education . — ^As regards education the province is in- a very 
backward state. There is no literary class in Ajmer, and the 
agricultural classes are quite apathetic on the subject. Of a 
total number of 1,143 headmen of villages appointed at the 
settlement of 1874, only 54 could write their names. 

With the exception of a monthly subsidy of Bs. 300, which was 
. . „ „ ^ given to an English missionaiy who had 

jmor 0 ege. established a school at Ajmer, no attempt 

was made by Government to provide for the education of the 
people, till the year 1851, when a school was opened at Ajmer. 
The school was affiliated to the Calcutta University in 1861, and 
since that time 37 pupils have passed the Entrance Examination, 



and 8 of tliis iimnlier tlic Eirst Arts Examination, In 1868 tlic 
scliool was raised to tlie position of a college, but nitb a staff of 
teachers limited to the requirements of the Eirst Arts Examination 
of the Calcutta University. 

The college at Ajmer is a commodious building, situated about 
a mile from the city. The present staff consists of a jorincipal, a 
head-master, a teacher of mathematics, an assistant teacher of 
mathematics, and seventeen assistant-masters ; the principal, the 
head-master, and the teacher of mathematics are Englislmien. The 
number of impils on the rolls at the close of 1877-78 was 190, of 
whom 161 were Hindus, 21 Muhammadans, and 2 others. 
Of these, 1 studied English alone, 121 studied English, Urdu, and 
Persian, and 65 studied English with Blndi and Sanskrit. The 
total income of the college was Rs. 28,961, including a Grovernment 
grant of Rs. 27,166 ; and the expenditme was Rs. 29,230. 

Attached to the college is a boarding-house for the accommo- 
dation of boys from the village schools who have obtained scholar- 
ships ; and 20 boys-rcsided here in 1877-78. 

There is also a city branch school established in the city of 
Ajmer with a view to provide education for the poor boys of the 
city, and for such of the children as from then tender age or 
other causes could not attend the Government college situated on 
the Beawar road, a mile distant from the heart of the town. The 
number of boys on the rolls at the close of 1877-78 was 281, of 
whom 223 were Hindus and 61 Muhammadans. The total in- 
come of the school was Rs. 3,900, of which about half is pro'^dd- 
^d out of the imperial revenues and the rest by the Ajmer 
'^'municipality, fees and fines, &c. This school is intended to be 
a preparatory school for the college, and is placed under the dhect 
supervision of the principal of the College. 

A somewhat similar school has been started at Beawar to 
provide primary education for the children of the town. There 
were 152 boys in this school at the end of the year, most of them 
being Hindus. 

During the year 1876-77 the district schools were reorganized 

Hcmento, rill.so .ci.ooh. view to extenclmg tlie range of ele- 

mentary public mstruction. The number 
of the existing talisOi schools was reduced, and a larger number of 
halkabandi or elementary schools established. There are now 
68 vernacular schools estabhshed, 50 in the Ajmer district and - 
18 in Merwara. Of these, 19 are supported by Government, and 
the rest-from the educational share (one per cent.) of the 3^ per 
cent. cess. Of 1,770, the total number of boys attending these 
schools in 1877-78, 1,315 belonged to Ajmer and 125 to Merwara. 
Of this njimber, 1,669 were Hindus, and only 101 Muhammadans ; 
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ol ilie Hindus, Trere recorded as sons of agriculturists, and 
the rest were non-agriculturists, consisting of maliajans, artizans, 
&c. The total cost of these schools during 1877-'78 amounted to 
E-s. 15,357, of which Es. 9,4S4< were a Government grant. The 
arcragc daily attendance was 1,234*03. 

-Besides these, there is one grant-in-aid mission school at Beawar, 
one male normal school, one female normal school, five girls’ 
schools in the Ajmer district, and one jail school at Ajmer — 
educating a total number of 375 pupils, of whom 65 were girls. 

During the year 1877-78 a grant-in-aid of Es. 100 per men- 
sem was sanctioned for a school to be established at Ajmer for the 
education of European and Eurasian cliildren. 

hlo arrangements were made at Colonel Dixon’s settlement in 
1850 for the levy of a school-cess ; but shortly after the announce- 
ment of the assessment, 75 schools were established in Ajmer- 
Mcrwara, and Colonel Dixon possessed sutdeient infiuence to 
induce the i)eople to defray a large portion of their cost. The 
number was subsequently reduced to .57, and the contributions 
were continued as long as Colonel Dixon lived. After his death, 
however, the clamours of the j)eople against the cess became so 
violent, that Government authorized the cessation of the contribu- 
tion, and all schools except those supported by Government were 
closed. The intensity of the impopularity of the cess may be 
gathered from the fact that, when the sister-in-law of the Bhinai 
Eaja performed sati in 1857, the last request of the Brdhmans who 
surrounded the pile was that she might use her infiuence for the 
- abolition of the cess for village schools. 

On this subject the labom's of the Eajputana branch of the 
United Presbyterian Mission deserve notice. The iMission, whose 
head-quarters are at Edinburgh, collects between £30,000 and 
£40,000 a year for foreign missions alone, and has eight stations 
in Eajpfitana. The first, Bedwar, was founded in A.D. 1860 by 
the Eev. Mr. Shoolbred. ISTasirabad was founded the following 
year. The Ajmer station was established in 1862, and that of 
Todgarh in 1863. Deoli received a missionary in 1871, and J aipur 
in 1872. The whole cost of the schools established by the Mission 
is borne by the ISIission Board, and grants-in-aid have been to a 
small extent received. Tlic Mission has established five Anglo- 
Vernacular schools — at Ajmer, Bedwar, Nasirabdd, Deoli, and 
Todgarh; besides 68 vernacular boys’ schools and 8 vernacular gii'ls’ 
schools. The numbers in the Anglo-Vernacular schools are 721, 
and average attendance 561. There are 1,554 boys in the verna- 
. cular schools, and 243 girls, with an average attendance together 
of 1,284. The total of boys and girls in all the hlission schools in 
the district amoimts to 2,518, and the average attendance was 

K 
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1,8'45, or, mclucTing Natiye States, 3,463 on tlie roll, and average 
attendance 2,697. The Mission has also established four orphan- 
ages — in Bcdn^ar, Ajmer, Nasirahad, and Todgarli— in which 220 
orphans of both sexes are fed, clothed, and educated. Some of 
the Beawar orphans have been settled on land secured for them 
near the villages of BaMd and Nnndri. 

■ There are four thoroughly qualified inactitioners — at Ajmer, 
Nasirabad, Beawar, and Udaipur — ^vho superintend dispensaries 
where meclicine and advice are given gratis. 

'The following statement shows in a synoptical form the 
■Statistics of the schools above mentioned': — 
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Literature and the Press . — There is no indigenous literary 
class, nor was there any prutting press in Ajmer till 1871. Prom 
this press the Paj-putana Official Q-azette issues in English, 
'Hindi, "and Urdu ; and the publisher is allowed to add a suj)ple- 
ment, wliich is an ordinary newspaper, 

Mayo College . — In the latter part of the year 1870 the late. 
Earl of Mayo visited Edjpfitana, and, in a darbdr held at Ajmer, 
■suggested to the princes and chiefs there present that a college 
should be founded at Ajmer, where the future rulers and. nobles 
uf BajpfitSna rmght receive such an education as would fi^t them 
for their high position and important duties. He -proposed that 
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an aristocratic college slioiilcl Ije establislLecl at the joint ex23ense-. 
of Government and its feudatories, and invited siihscrijotions 
from the chiefs. Tiiey res 2 )onded hy 2 )i’ 0 ^^ses of sums amount- 
ing to nearly six lakhs. The interest on this sum, added to a 
fixed annual subsidy from the Government of India, forms the 
income of the college, to be devoted to the salaries of the educa- 
tional and subordinate staff, and the maintenance of the gromids. 
With regard to the buildings, it was arranged that the college 
itself, with residences for the 2 )i’incipal and head-master, should 
be x>rovided by Government, and that each State should build 
hoarding-houses- for the accommodation of its own pui^ils within 
the college 2 )i’eoincts,. the residence for the Ajmer boys being, 
built at the expense of the British Government. 

A space of about 150. acresi, including the site of the old 
Ajmei’ Residency, -was taken up at the end of 1871 for the colleger 
grounds. But, at this operations languished for some- 

time,, owing to indecision on the subj,ect of a design for the main 
building,, and the work did not begin actively until towards thc; 
close of 1873.. Boarding-houses for Ajmer, IJdaipur, Jodh 2 )ur,. 
Jaixmr (twelve pupils each), BhartiDur and Bikanir (two pupils 
each),, are finished, as- well as houses for- the principal and head- 
mastei\ Houses for boys from Alwar, Tonk, Kotah, and Jhaldr 
war .complete the list. All. the houses,- vdth the exception of the 
Jaipur residence,- built by that State, have been constructed by 
the Beiiartment of Public Woidcs.. The designs are 2 )rincipally in 
the Hindu-Saracenic style, and stone masonry of a lugh class 
has alone been used, in their construction.. 

The main college building, was commenced iu 1877. The first 
stone was laid by A.. C. Lyall, Esq., Agent to the Governor-General 
and Chief Commissioner of Ajmer, on the 5th January 1878. 
The building was designed by Major Mant, r.b., and is being 
constructeddiy J. W. Brassington, Esq,, c.e., of white marble 
from the" local quarries. It cannot be finished until 1880. , But 
the 02 )ening of the college was not delayed till its completion. 
The first qorincijDal was Major St. John, n.E; On his de 2 )arture tb 
Kabul, he was succeeded by Cajptain Loch. In 1877-78 there 
were 39 pu 2 )ils at the college. 

Dispensaries. — Ajmer-Merwara contains six dispensaries : the • 
branch disjoensary at Todgarh was closed on 1st May 1877, and 
a grant-in-aid allowed to the missionaries at Todgarh ; the sadr 
dispensary at Ajmer, and the dispensaries at Kelai, !&Iasuda, 
Pisdhgan, and ll-amsar, being under the charge of the civil 
siu’geon. The other dispensary is at Beawar in Merwara, and is 
under the charge of the assistant surgeon at Bedwar, who is 
a native, of Bengal. The income of the dispensaries during 
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the year IS'ZT-^S Tvas Es. 11,480, of which Es. 3,322 was an im- 
perial charge; the expenditure was Es. 6,200, of which Esr 4,353 
was the cost of estahlishment. The nnmher of in-patients was 4,661 ; 
of ont-patients, 25,970. In 1859 the revenue of the dispensaries 
was Es. 1,751, of which Es. 1,460 was a Government grant ; the 
nnmher of in-door patients was 119 and ont-door 6,168. The 
great want of the district in respect of the dispensaries is that of 
competent native doctors, and it Avas proposed to establish a 
medical school at Ajmer, as it has been found that foreigners from 
Bengal proper do not make these institutions popular vdth the 
people. It may be added that a small enclosure adjoining^ the 
Ajmer dispensary has been set apart for lunatics, but there is no 
lunatic asylum in the province, 

Poorhouses . — In this place may be given an account of the 
institution attached to the Dargah EhAvaja Sahib, which is known 
as the “ Langar Khana,” and is the only institution resembling a 
poorhouse in the district. The custom of giving a daily dole is as 
ancient as the shrine itself, and is alluded to in all the old grants. 
Two maunds of barley are daily cooked in a chaldron with salt and 
distributed at daybreak to all Avho come. The average daily attend- 
ance in 1874 Avas about 400. No inquiry is made as to recipients. 
Besides the 730 maunds of grain AAEich are thus yearly consumed, 
604 maunds are annually distributed to infirm Avomen, Avidows, and 
other deserving persons at their own houses. The aaIioIc charity is 
in charge of tAVo darogas who receive pay fix'n the funds of the 
institution. The cook, water-carrier, and other seiumuts are paid in 
grain. In times of scarcity a second dole is issued in the evening. 
The normal cost of the charity in 1874 Avas about Es. 3,000 per 
annum, of which Es. 666 — a large percentage — was the cost of 
super-vision. 


Administbation. 


Administration : Civil and Criminal . — The foEowing statement 
shows the number of courts and of covenanted officers in Ajmer- 
Mei’Avara at different periods : — 


Kumber of magisterial comis ,,, 

civil courts, inohiding revenue courts 



1823-2 1. 

1850-51. ] 

18G0-G1. 

1872-73. 

1877-78. 
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In the year 1823-24, AA’hen kicrwara came under Biitish 
maiiagement, the civil and criminal and revenue administrations 
AA eic p aced m the hands of one officer. Captain Hall ; and civil and 

criminal cases were decided by xmnehayet. At this time in Ajmer 
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tliere T\'as a Siipermtendent wlio was also Political Agent for 
Jodlipnr, Jesalmer, and Kisliangarli; and an Assistant who did the 
mass of the criminal work. The civil work was done hyl, Sadr 
Amin, the heavy cases heuig taken np by the Superintendent. 
In 1850-51 Colonel Dixon was Superintendent of both districts 
with civil and criminal powers, and had an Assistant in Merwara 
and another in Ajmer, Besides these covenanted officers there 
were two Sadr Amins in Ajmer, who did both civil and criminal 
work. By -the Ajmer Courts Kegulation dated Sth March 1872, 
published under section 1 of the Statute 33 Vic., chapter 3, the 
whole judicial system was reorganized. Subsequently in 1877 
another Courts Begnlation was passed. By this Begulation 
there are five grades of comts, mz. — (1) the court of the Chief 
Commissioner ; (2) the court of the Commissioner ; (3) coiuts of 
Subordinate Judges of 1st class; (4) courts of Subordinate 
Judges of 2nd class; (5) com*ts of Mnnsifs. Each of these 
courts has, ordinarily, both civil and criminal jurisdiction. It 
was provided that, if a court of first appeal confirms a decision 
of a court of first instance on a matter of fact, such decision shall 
be final. In the year 1877-78 there were twenty magisterial 
courts. The Commissioner exercises the powers of a Sessions 
Judge, and the Chief Commissioner those of a High Court. In 
the same year there were seventeen civil courts, exclusive of 
the coiut of the Chief Commissioner. The magistrate of the 
district has been invested with the powers described in 
section 36 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, and hears ap- 
X^eals from the decisions of officers exercising the powers of a 
subordinate magistrate. He is invested with the powers of 
a civil court in all suits, whatever be the value or amount of the 
subject-matter; and vith power to hear appeals from decisions 
of any civil court of the first four grades. The aggregate value 
•of suits in 1877-78 was P^s. 8,01,116, being an average of Bs. 113'81. 
The civil comds do not sit during the months of August and 
September. 

In Merwara, till the introduction of Act VIII of 1859, all civil 
cases were decided by punchayet. In Ajmer a custom obtained 
from 1818 to 1843 for the Superintendent to ‘‘ countersign all 
agreements presented by all classes of people desirous of entering 
into pecuniary engagements with mahajans or others. The 
contracting parties, either in joerson or by vakil, appeared before 
the signing authority to vouch to the coiTectness of the document. 
The purport of the writing, whether giving a whole estate in 
mortgage or pledging property to a smaller extent, was not noticed. 

. It was considered sufficient that the j)arties concerned verbally 
certified to the correctness of the instnlment. The paper thus 
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signed T\'as considered of equal legal force witli a decree of 
court, and, as sucli, it has been acted on to the present day. 
The production of the dast-hhati ikrarnama, -with the .request 
on the part of the plaintiff that the engagement he harried 
through, has met with a prompt com^diance. Upon a requisition 
on plain paper, the same process has issued as if the case had 
been decided in the civil court after the payment of all legal ex- 
penses. In this manner has a large portion of the Ajmer land 
become impledged to the monied interests. ' On the calls of the 
tahsildar, on the istimrdrdars becoming pressiag, the agent,, udth 
the friendly money-lender, appeared before authority, when the 
proceeds arising from some of the villages for a term- of years were 
signed away to the money-lender.” Such is Colonel Dixon’s 
account of the custom which he w^as the first to discontinue. In 
lieu of it, a system similar to that prevailing in the Degulation 
Provinces prior to the passing of the Code of Civil Procedure was 
established. On receiving the plaint, a notice was issued to the 
defendant dhecting his attendance by valdl or in person -withih 
fifteen days. Should he not have attended within that term,, 
proclamation was made that, if he should not answer vithin 
another term of fifteen days, the case would be decided ex-parte, 
‘‘ Should he file his answer, the reply and replication are called 
for, the issues to be tried are then determined, and a period of six 
weeks is allowed to the plaintiff to produce his proof. Thus it 
may happen that tlnee months have elapsed before the case is ready 
for trial. After this there is often most unnecessary delay in 
deciding the points at issue ; one party applies for the postpone- 
ment of the trial, or for more time ; then the opposite party 
follows suit. The papers are often absurdly lengthy, and filled 
with nice arguments on points quite immaterial to the real issue.” 
Such is the description of Major Lloyd, writing in 1860. 

ToliGe . — The following figures show the strength of the 
regular and municipal police in the district in the year 1877 : — 


Officees 

Men ... 


f Etiropean district superintendent and inspectors, &C; ... 3- 

i Native inspectors, sub-inspectors, and head constables 93 
(■Mounted ... ... ... ... 40- 

IToot ... ... ...446 


Total 



Police stations are divided into first-cla^s, second-class, and ’ 
outpost. In Ajmer there are six first-class stations, six second- 
class, and nine butposts ; in Merwara, three first-class stations, 
two second-class, iind seven outposts — ^total nine first-class, eight 
second-class, and sixteen outposts. One of the chief difficulties 
with which the police of the chstrict have to contend is the 

\ 
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commission of dacoities by large bodies of. mounted men, and 
tliere is reason to belieye that gangs often j)ass tbrougli British 
territory, esjoecially tbe narrow strip of Merwara, in going to or 
returning from tbe scene of tbeb depredations. 

Jail Statistics . — ^There is now only one jail in tbe district, 
that of Beawar baying been closed. Till tbe year 1860, tbe 
Ajmer jail was in an old natiye building near tbe city, and, o'wnig 
to tbe unbcaltbiness of tbe site, tbe mortality was yery great. In 
1851, out of 188 prisoners, 12 died ; in 1855, 18 out of 166 ; in 1856, 
20 out of 122 ; in 1857, 25 out of 138. In 1859 tbe daily average . 
of prisoners was 169, and tbe mortabty amounted to 31, or 20 per 
cent. A now jail was commenced in 1858 on one of tbe bealtbicst 
sites in Ajmer, and tbe mortabty is now reduced to under 1 per 
cent. Before tbe new jail was built, no indoor work was done 
by tbe prisoners. No regular statistics of tbe Ajmer jail are 
proourable before tbe year 1861-65, when it was placed under tbe 
Inspector-General of Prisons. Tbe following statement shows tbe 
comparatiye statistics of tbe Ajmer jail for tbe years 1861-65 
and 1877-78: — 


Average ntimbor of prisoners during the year 
Total number of prisoners admitted during tlio year 
„ ,, discharged during the year 

Average number sick in iiospital 
Total number of deaths during the year 
Percentage of deaths to total popidation 


1S04-C6. 


1877-78. 


2511 

C38 

029 

10-7S 

6 

•78 


424'0O 

763 

071 

11-30 

4 

0-20 


Es. A. P. 


Es.-A. 


P. 


Total cost per prisoner tor Tations ... ... ... i.. 

„ „ clothing 

„ „ jail estabiishment, including fixed establishment, police, 

and extra guards ... 

,, ,, hospital charges 

,, ,, contingencies 

Tot.al cost per prisoner, including all charges 
Total value of jail manufactures 

A.vcrage amount earned by each prisoner employed on m,anufactnrcs ... 


80 6 11-J 19 3 6-19 

4 8 li 3 12 3-90 


21 2 G 
10 3 
2 10 3 
Cj 1 0} 
995 G G 
IS trii 


20 2 6-37 
0 13 3-58 
3 12 1-85 
B-i 4 0S9 
7,822 0 0 
23 12 1 


Ililikiry . — There are three military stations in tbe district — • 
Nasbabdd, Dcob, and Ajmer; tbe two latter being garrisoned by 
local corps, tbe Bcoli Irregular Porce and tbe Merwara 
■Battabon. At Dcob a regiment of Bengal cayaby is also can- 
toned. At Bedwar there is a detachment of tbe Merwara 
Battalion. 

Tbe cantonment of Nasbabad is situated on a bleak bare plain 

which slopes eastwards from tbe furthest 
range of the Aryab bills in this dbection. 
Tbe drainage is good, but there is a great lack of sweet water. All 
the wells in tbe cantonment are bracldsb, and many arc quite bitter. 
Brinldng-water for tbe troops has hitherto been carried a distance of 
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al 30 ut tliree miles. Many scliemes haye been proposed for sn]:)ply.. 
ing tb (3 cantonment ndtli -water by forming a tank-cmba-fikment 
in the nearest range of bills^ and one of these, by which water - 
-will be brought a distance of five miles from a Tillage called Danta, 
has been carried ont. ^ ^ 

The lines of jSTasirabdd were laid ont in 1818 by Sir Dayid 
Ochterlony, who, early in that year, had marched into Hajpu- 
tdna with' a force of eight regiments of infantry, one of cavalry, 
and'a proportionate amount of artillery, mtli a view of effecting the 
dispossession of Amir Khan’s forces, and confirming the newly- 
formed and renewed treaties of alliance and protection with the 
States of Rajpfitana. Two accounts are given of the origin of 
the name. According to one, it was after a fakir, Kash Shah, 
whom the general found living in the place. According to the 
other, the name is derived from the title of Nasir-ud-daula which 
Shah Alam conferred on Sir David Ochterlony for his defence of 
Delhi against Holkar in 1804. The cantonment is laid out in a 
continuous stretch of over a mile in length, the lines of the troops 
being to the windward of the officers’ bungalows, to the leeward 
of winch is a large, irregularly-built, open town -with about 18,000 
inhabitants. The garrison consists of a battery of royal artillery, 
a regiment of European infantry, short of a detachment left at 
Nimach, a regiment of Bombay infantry, and a squadron of 
Bombay cavahy from the regiment at Nimach. It is commanded 
by a brigadier-general with the usual staff, but forms part of the 
Mhow Division of the Bombay Army, and is generally visited once 
a year by the major-general of the division. Though Ajmer 
has always belonged to the Bengal Presidency, and has always 
been administered by Bengal officers, Nasirabdd is under the 
Cpmmander-in-Chief of Bombay and is garrisoned by Bombay 
troops. 

ip The cantonment is administered by a cantomnent committee ; 
and the cantonment magistrate exercises civil and criminal juris- 
diction within four miles radius of the cantonment. Nasirabad 
possesses a chaplain of the Church of England appointed by the 
Bishop of Bombay, and a Boman Cathohe chaplain. With the 
exception of the United Presbyterian missionaries, and" a 
chaplain at Ajmer who visits Jaipur 23eriodically, there are no 
other ecclesiastics in the district ; the chaplain at Kasirabdd, who 
belongs to the Bombay diocese, being supposed to minister to 
the^ spiritual requirements of the European inhabitants of 
Beawar and Deoli. Extracts from the registers of births, deaths, 
and marriages in Ajmer are forwarded to the Begistrar of the 
Calcutta diocese ; and the Administrator-General of Bengal takes 
charge of the estates of persons dying intestate. 



^lie cantoninent o f Deoli is about seventy miles fi'om Aime r 
'' in- the midst ■ of native territoiy, tlie 

Deoii. cantonment itself is considered part of tlie 

Ajmer district. It is garrisoned by an 
irregular cayalry regimeiit from the Bengal Presidency, and a local 
corps called the Deoii Irregular Porce. 'Tliis latter consists of 
both cavaby and infantry, the cavalry being mostly Sikbs, wMe 
the infantry are Minas, a predatory tribe who have been enlisted 
as soldiers -with a view of weaning them from unlawful piusuits. 
The commandant of the force has been gazetted as cantonment 
magistrate, and disposes of the few magisterial cases which arise 
here from time to time. 

This Battahon, whose head-quarters were removed from 
,, Bedwar to Aimer in 1871, demands more 

JVierwara Batralion. , . i i • 

notice, as it was largely instrumental in 

the pacification and civihzation of Mcrwara ; and the Besolution 
of the Governor-General in Council, dated 20th June 1822, 
which dhected the formation of a local corps in Merwaraj 
yields to none in importance among the measures adopted to 
reclaim the Mers from their predatory habits.*’ The nucleus 
of the regiment then raised was composed of drafts from 
the Bdmpura local battahon, which in its turn had been formed 
from the remnants of the army of the notorious Amir Khdn. 
The total strength of the new Battahon was fixed at 680 of 
aU ranks, divided into eight companies. Vacancies for 340 Mers 
as sepoys were reservedjr and a certain proportion of the commis- 
sioned and non-commissioned posts were set apart for those Mers 
who should soonest qualify themselves to hold them. The corps 
was cantoned near the old town of Beawar, about thhty miles 
south-west of Ajmer, then in the midst of a waste and uncultivated 
tract of country. At first there was considerable difficulty in 
obtaining recruits, but 100 Mers of ah ages from fifty to fourteen 
years were induced to enhst by a boimty of five rupees and the 
favorable influence of a general feast. Not only was it difficult 
to enlist men, but it was stm more difficult to retain them after 
they had enlisted. Many returned to then villages, being unable 
to brook the restraints of military service. The' regiment, how- 
ever, soon found no difficulty in attracting men to its standards : 
some of the most smart and deserving recruits were rapidly 
promoted ; the first feehng of mistrust soon gave way to one of 
attachment to the service ; and while the Battahon gained in 
popularity, it also attained a creditable standard of efficiency from 
a mihtary point of view. 


* The following account of the regimout has been, taken chiefly froYn Colonel Dixon’s “Sketch 
of Merwara.” 
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During tlie early years of the existence of the Battalion, many 
Mer sepoys used to take their ^seharge on the completion of . 
three years’ service, by mhich time they had generally managed to 
save sufficient money to purchase a pair of bullocks. They then 
returned to their villages and took to agriculture. In this way the 
number of those who in the new regiment had learnt what duty 
was, and who had acquired habits of discipline, obedience, clean- . 
liness, and good faith, was sufficiently great to influence the inhabi- 
tants of Merwara in the direction of industry and order. In 1835 
a system of agricultural advances was established, and, from that 
date, discharges, though still numerous, Avere much less frequent. 

In 1823 the cantonments Avere moved foiu’ miles south, adjacent 
to what was subsequently the site of the toAvn of Nayanagar, 

In 1825 the Battalion Avas augmented by the addition of ten 
men per company, thus raising its strength to 760 of all ranks. 
The immediate cause of augmentation was severe detachment 
duty on the outposts in the Merwara hills. This did not, hoAvever, 
.prevent two companies being detached to Ajmer in 1832— one as 
the escort of the Agent to the GoA'^ernor-General, the other as a 
city-guard. 

It Avas not till the year 1839 that the Battalion saw any active 
service. In that year it njas found necessary to despatch a force, 
composed of tlie Merwara Battalion and the Jodhpur Legion, 
against several outlawed thakurs of Mar Avar, AAdio, under the - 
leadership of one Cliiman Singh, CliampaAvat, had for seA’^eral years 
devoted themselves to pillage and highway robbery, and whom the . 
Maharaja of Jodhpur Avas unable to subdue. The outlaws had ' 
established their head- quarters in the Avild country near the toAvn 
of Hot in Merwara at the entrance of the Dawer pass. The tAvo 
regiments, under the co mm and of Captain Dixon, moA^ed on the; 
enemy from different directions, and, after a sharp struggle, sue- . 
ceeded in completely dislodging the outlaws and brealdng up the 
band, many of Avhom were killed, Avith their leader Chiman Singh, in 
the action. The loss of the regiments was only eight men Idlled and 
wounded; and the thanks of the Governor- General were accorded 
to Captain Dixon, Avhile the conduct of the Battalion met with 
high commendation. In the autumn of the same year the services 
of the regiment were again put into requisition for the exiiedition 
against Jodhpur; but as Maharaja Man Singh submitted to all 
demands, no hostilities occurred, and the force was marched 
back to its quarters at Bedwar. With this event ends alkthat need 
be said of the Merwara local Battalion till the Mutiny Of 1857. 

The troops in Nasirabad mutinied on the 28th May 1857. Emdy 
notice having been conveyed to Colonel Dixon, commanding the ' 
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Battalion at Bedwar, lie immediately ordered a company to move on 
Ajmer. By a forced marcli of thirty-tliree miles during tlie niglit, 
Lieutenant W. Gamellj commanding the detachment, was enaMed 
to occupy the magazine at Ajmer before information of the 
occurrences at ISTasirahad Had reached the company of the 15th 
Native Infantry then garrisoning the magazine. It consequently 
permitted itself to he relieved and marched to Nashahad, and 
by this prompt measure the safety of Ajmer was secured. The 
detachment was subsequently strengthened by fm’ther reinforce- 
ments from Beawar. Buring the course of the Mutiny, a detach- 
ment of the Battalion was employed with the Rajpdtana field force 
under Major-General -Sir G. St.Patrick Lawrence, and moved 
against the mutineers of the Jodhpur Legion, who had established 
themselves in the walled town of Ahwa in Marwar. Por its services, 
and for the unshaken fidelity and loyalty displayed by the corps, 
all men serving with the Battalion on the 1st July 1857 were 
rewarded with the grant of the pay, and privileges as regards 
pension, of soldiers of the line. 

In December 1857 the Goverrmient of India authorized the 
formation of a second Mer regiment under the command of Lieu- 
tenant W, Carnell, to be stationed at Ajmer. On its formation, 
the Merwara local Battalion was reduced by two companies, which 
were drafted into the new regiment ; the strength of the imited 
corps was 1,500 men. The new Battalion, however, enjoyed but a 
short existence. In 1861, financial reasons rendered its reduction 
necessary, and in October of that year it was amalgamated until 
the old Merwara local Battalion, which was then raised to the 
strength of 1,000 of all ranks, and was placed under the 
Inspector General of Police. By tliis measure, the Battalion, uith 
the exception of the men on whom special privileges had been 
conferred 'as a reward for loyalty during the Mutiny, was deprived 
of the advantages, in respect of pay. and pension, which were 
afterwards conferred on the other local military corps of Rajpfitana, 
and the men were consequently discontented, while the regiment 
was practically useless for purposes of police. These, among other 
cogent reasons, induced Lord Mayo, after his idsit to Ajmer in 
1870, to reorganize the Battalion into a x^urely mihtary corps. 
Accordingly, by the Besolution in Council dated 20th November 
1870, the numbers were reduced to a total strength of 712 of all 
ranks, divided into eight companies. The pay of the men was raised 
from Bs. 5-8 to Bs. 7 a month, and they were granted the same 
privileges as regards pension and allowances as the other local 
infantry corps in Bajpiitana. At the same time, the head-quarters 
were transferred from Beawar -to Ajmer. 

There are no regulations fixing the proportions of .the castes to 
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be enlisted, but tbe variations are slight, and the tendency is towards 
reduction of the foreign element. The composition in 1874 of the 
force, consisting of 710 men, was as follows : — ^Mers, 351 ; Merats, 
232 ; Muhammadans, chiefly belonging to the Ajmer district, 32 ; 
Brahmans, 19 ; Bajphts, 19; J4ts, 6 ; Gujars, 3 ; other castes, 48, 
chiefly fromlldjputana, though afew come fromOudh andBenares. 
In Colonel Dixon’s “ Sketch of Merwara ” the constitution of the 
corps about the year 1848 is given as 299 Purahis (men from the 
North-Western Provinces) or of other castes than Mers, and 461 
Mers and Merats — total 760. It vtII thus he seen that the corps 
is more local now than m 1848. The regiment has recently been 
armed with the Enfield rifle. When there is promise of an 
abundant harvest, recruits are scarce ; hut when distress threatens 
Merwara, candidates flock for enlistment. Apart, therefore, from 
the political advantages of a regiment which has no sympathies in 
common Avith Bajpiits, there is reason to believe that the existence 
of the regiment is a real boon to the district of Merwara, affording 
employment to many who would otherwise he without a livelihood, 
and, by means of the savings which are annually accumulated, 
contributing to the wealth of the people. The regiment, however, 
has ceased to he what it was in former days — a school through 
which the greater part of the youth of the country passed ; and 
more especially since the removal of the head-quarters to Ajmer, 
its influence on what may be called the home aspects of the corps 
has been much diminished. Wliile the Battalion was at Bedwar, 
the soldiers who, enlisted, for the most part from the villages 
immediately adjacent, were allowed to go after parade in the 
morning to theh homes ; they worked all day in their fields, and 
were hack to cantonments by night. Leave was often applied for 
by those who lived at a greater distance, and freely granted. 
The men, therefore, continued practically to form a part of the 
agricultural population : they met their relations frequently, and 
their pay went often to the common stock. 

- Soldiering has now become a. profession. Men who enlist do 
so for their life-time, and take their discharge only when invalided 
or entitled to full pension. After their term of service is over, 
they invariably settle down on then ancestral land, having probably 
saved enough to dig a well for its improvement. Here they spend 
the remainder of their days ; and generally have considerable 
influence in the village, especially those who had attained to the 
rank of suhaddr or jamadar in the Battalion. 

In 1878 the regiment volunteered for service in Afghanistan, 
where , they acquhed an excellent reputation and proved the 
use of their mountain homes in training hardy and- active 
soldiers. ' ° . 
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Meteorological . — ^Tlie following statement sliows the rainfall 
measured at the stations of Ajmer, Bedwar, and Todgarh from the 
year 1860 to 1878. Since 1863 the rain-gauge at Ajmer has been 
placed in charge of the Meteorological Department, which is 
superintended hy the civil sm’geon. The registers of Bedwar and 
Todgarh are in charge of the tahsildars : — 


Ybae. 

Ajjier. 

Beawae. 

Todgaeh. 

EBSrAEKS. 



Indies. 

cents. 

Indies, 

cents. 

Indies. 

cents. 


1860 


10 

77 

6 

69 


13 

36 

Scarcity. 

1861 

« • • 

25 

50 

19 

40 


13 

60 


1862 

• • • 

43 

40 

42 

70 


23 

18 


1863 

• 4 • 

27 ■ 

34 

22 

90 


21 

6 


1864 

< « • 

17 

64 

20 

70 


21 

8 


1865 

t « « 

16 

47 

19 

30 


26 

9 


1866 

• • • 

26 

16 

14 

60 


24 

0 

20 incbes in Augt. 

1867 


27 

27 

16 

90 


31 

7 

14 inches in Augt. 

1868 


9 

28 

5 

50 


8 

3 

Pamine. 

1869 


23 

92 

17 

60 


21 

4 

15 inches in Sept. 

1870 

• • • 

16 

97 

13 

0 


11 

90 


1871 

« • • 

21 

70 

23 

50 


10 

60 


1872 

« * • 

32 

0 

20 

50 


30 

30 


1873 

4 « • 

21 

27 

29 

80 


26 

10 


1874 

4 4 * 

17 

75 

15 

60 

1 




1875 

« • • 

36 

37 

28 

80 





1876 


23 

73 

22 

40 



.avail- 


1877 


11 

76 

15 

20 


able. 


1878 


31 

05 

21 

70 





Average 

... 

21 

07 

19 

83 


20 

10“ 



This table, which is not, perhaps, quite trustworthy, gives an 
idea of the precariousness and partiality of the rainfall. The pro- 
vince is on the border of what may fairly be called the “ arid zone,” 
and is the dcbateable land between the north-east and south- 
west monsoons, and beyond the full influence of either. The 
south-west monsoon sweeps up the Narbada valley from Bombay, 
and, crossing the table-land at Nimach, gives copious supplies 
to Malwa, Jhaldwar, and Kotah, and the countries which lie in the 
course of the Chambal river. The clouds which strike Katiawar 
'and Kachh are deprived of a great deal of their moisture by the 
influence of the hiUs in those coimtries, and the greater part 
of the remainder is deposited on Abu and the higher slopes of the 
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Arvali, leaving but little for Merwara, where the hills are lower, 
and still less for Ajmer. It is only when this monsoon is in 
considerable force that Merwara gets a plentiful supply from it, 
audit is only the heaviest storms which get as far as Jodhpur, 
where the average raiafall does not exceed four or five inches, while 
beyond this is the rainless land of Sind. The morth-east 
monsoon sweeps up the valley of the Ganges from the Bay of 
Bengal and waters the northern part of Bajputana, but hardly 
penetrates farther west, than the longitude of Ajmer. On the 
conflicting strength of these two monsoons the rainfall of the 
district depends. 

The prevailing wind dm'iug the rainy season is a south-westerly 
one, but there is but little rain which comes from this direction. 
The south-west monsoon is exhausted before it reaches even 
Merwara ; and, if this monsoon is in the ascendant, the weather 
wfil be cloudy, and there wiU be light and partial showers, but no 
heavy rain. When the vdnd veers round to the west, as it often 
does, there wfil be no rain. It is from the north-east that Ajmer, 
Beawar, and Todgarh obtain their heaviest ramfalls, though the 
south-west monsoon has natm'ally more effect at Todgarh than 
at Ajmer. The central portions of the province often receive 
heavy falls from the north-west ; the north-east monsoon being 
apparently diverted from its course by the winds from the desert. 
The direction of the vind is most changeable, and the rainfall is 
exceedingly partial. 

Not only, however, is the rainfall most precarious and partial, 
varying in total amount very much from year to year, and from 
place to place, and falling with fiuy upon one side of a hill while 
the other side is perfectly dry, but it is most firegularly distributed 
over the rainy season, and most uncertain as to the intensity of 
the fall. This last question is a most important one with.reference 
to the filling of the reservoirs. If the rain fall in light showers, 
even though it be on the whole an average fall, the soil will 
absorb it, the nalas will not run, and the tanks wfil remain empty. 
If the fall is sudden and heavy, and at the same time general 
within the catchment-area of a tank, the chances are that the 
embankment will be damaged. The best rainy season is one which 
includes a fall of three or four inches in twenty-four hours in June, 
and a similar fall in September, with iutermediate showers. Then- 
the tanks fill and are replenished for the rabi harvest, and the 
kharff crop is not drowned with excessive rain. 

These peculiarities may be illustrated from the history of the 
years for which the rainfall has been given. The years immediately 
before 1860 were years of heavy rain, averaging in Ajmer over 
30 inches j but the rainy season of 1860 was a very bad one. 
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Wliat rain there was, fell in showers insufficient to jGQl the tanks ; 
and there was no rain in September. The kharif harvest failed ; 
and, hut that Marwar had fortunately good rains and finnished 
supplies of hoth grain and grass, the scarcity which ensued would 
have amounted to a famine. The north-east monsoon failed over 
the North-Western Provinces this year, hut Marwar got more 
than its usual supply from the soutii-west. In 1861, the north- 
east monsoon appears to have heen in the ascendant, hut hardly 
reached to Todgarh; 1862 was a year of extraordinarily heavy 
rain ; the fall was spread over a long time, and was not violent 
enough to damage the tanhs. The kharif failed, however, from 
excess of moisture, but the rahi was splendid. In 1861 there 
was an average fall, hut it aU fell before the second week in 
August. In 1865 there was no rain till the second week in August, 
and it ceased entirely in the second week of September, only 1 
inch 8 cents, having heen registered in Ajmer in that month. There 
were some heavy showers, hoAvever, which filled the tanks. In 
1866 the ' rains began in the second week of August, and fell 
continuously till the end of the month. In some places the tanks 
were not filled, in others there were very heavy falls. Brxt for the 
tanks, each of these three seasons would have heen one of very 
severe distress. The year 1867 was favorable ; hut the following 
year was one of famine, the average fall of aU the stations having 
been only 7 *4i inches. The rains of 1869 were not unfavorable as 
regards the amount of the fall, hut no rain fell till the middle 
of July, and there was no rain again for nearly two months. The 
rainfall of 1870 was below the average, hut was 2 )retty well distri- 
buted. The years 1871, 1872, and 1873 were average years, hut 
the fall was irregularly distributed : in Ajmer, in 1871 there were 
8 inches dining the month of June and ^ inch in August ; in 1872 
there was 1 inchin June and 18 inches fell in August — the rainfall 
of July and September was nearly equal in both years ; in 1873 
the greater portion of the rain fell in July. 

Climate . — ^The climate of the district is dry and healthy, and 
there are but few days on which a strong wind does not prevail. In 
the hot weather, strong easterlybreezes alternate vdthhot west winds 
and keep the atmosphere cool. During tlic rainy season, a south- 
westerly or north-easterly wind is nearly always blowing according 
as either monsoon is in the ascendant. The cold weather commences 
later than in the North-Western Provinces, but the cold in the 
months of December, January, and Pebruary may be called 
severe. There is often hoar-frost on the ground in the early 
morning. The' statement on next page shows the mean highest 
and lowest temperature for each month of 1871, 1872, and 1873 
according to the standard thermometer at the Ajmer jail. 
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Lowest in month. 

January 

60-4 

71-5 

50-5 

h*3 

70-8 

63-5 

60-1 

72-6 

47-6 

Februai-y 

69-7 

82-3 

57-5 

67-0 

83-8 


GO-6 

81-2 

57-9 

March ... 

804 

91-5 

66-5 

80-7 

92-8 


78-9 

91-7 

65-9 

April 

89-2 


800 

88-6 

99-6 

78-3 

88-4 

95-5 

79-1 - 

May 

90-9 

99-0 

78-5 

930 

103-7 


90-4 

104-7 

76-2 

June 

88-6 

96-1 

76-0 

93-8 

104-5 

81-7 

94-2 

102-1 

77-2 

July 

82-7 

91-8 

71-5 

84-1 

91-6 

7o-7 

83-1 

92-2 

76-2 

August 

81-6 

92-0 

74-8 

79-6 

85-1 

83-5 

82-0 

92-3 

,75-0 

September 

85-2 

930 

76-3 

81-5 

89-9 

71-1 

83-6 

89-6 

74-8 

October ... 

83-1 

91-3 

76-5 

78-3 

86-1 

71-2 

78-9 

87-5 

72-3 

November 

73-6 

820 


71-7 

80-2 

61-4 

69-6 

77-6 

63-1 

December 

64-6 

73-8 

65-5 

64-2 

74-3 

64-8 

61-1 


52-5 


. Birth and Death Bate . — There are no trustworthy statistics 
as to the annual birth-rate and death-rate throughout the district. - 
Births are not reported at all, but deaths are reported. The- 
. information is collected by the police from the Tillage headmen, 
who, .in their turn, rely on the reports of the chauJddars, a 
body of men who are Tery insufficiently organized in Ajmer. 
The four months from November to Pebruary seem to be the 
most fatal season, the hot season comes next, and the rainy 
season from July to October seems to be the most healthy. 
In the towns, the statistics are perhaps more reliable. In 1872, 
the death-rate of Ajmer city was 5d’65 per -mille j of Keliri, 
36‘67 ; of Beawar, 41’59 ; of Nasirabad, 22’03. 

Dndemic Diseases. — Dr. Murray, the civil sm’geon, whose 
experience of the district dates from the year of the Mutiny, reports 
that there are no diseases endemic in the district, unless the fevers 
generally prevalent in Ajmer city in the months of October .and 
November, and which were very fatal in 1872, can be classedas such. ‘ 
These are believed to be due to the very defective drainage to the 
valley, and various drainage schemes have been proposed since 1859. 
The work was commenced in 1874, and has been completed. 

Other Diseases . — In the eighteen years from 1856 to. 1874 
there were five outbreaks of cholera in Ajmer, namely, in 1861, 
1862, 1865, 1867, and 1869 ; the first and the last year being those in 
which the disease was worst. Cholera usually appears in the rainy 
season. The cause of malignant cholera is believed to be a 
peculiar poison in the atmosphere, while non-malignant cholera - 
















may arise from sudden transitions from Iieat to cold, from impure 
■water, indigestible food, bad meat,* stale vegetables, or intemperance. 
Dysentery and diarrhoea are very prevalent dining the rams, as also 
is rbenmatism. Cases of ophthalmia are frequently met with. 
Diseases of the shin are very common ; they assume, various types 
and characters from a common herpetic eruption to the most 
inveterate form of lepra. Pleimsy and pneumonia carry off a great 
many people in the cold weather. Boils and abscesses are very 
prevalent during the rains, and scurvy is common at this season. 
Cruinea-worm is almost always more or less prevalent, and in some 
■ years hundreds of people are attacked by this malady. IJnless the 
worm is extracted* at an early stage, considerable irritation and 
inflammation supervene, and it may be weeks or months before 
the patient recovers, Europeans are seldom attacked by guinea- 
worm ; this immunity is attributed to Europeans drinking well- 
water, and having it properly strained. No cattle epidemics have 
been recorded of late years, nor have there ever been any epidemic 
attacks during the gatherings of pilgrims at the Pushkar fair or 
the festival of the Khwaja Sahib, 

■ Medicine . — ^There are said to be some three thousand different 
kinds of physio to be obtained from the shops of the jpemsdris, or 
native druggists ; but, of these, only tluee hundred are believed in ; 
nearly all are imported from other parts of India. Most of the 
drugs of real efbcacy used by native practitioners arc to be found 
in our o'wn pharmacopoeia. 

' " - Jdetrospect of British Administrution and the Famine of 
1869 . — ^The territory of the Ajmer district that is now under direct 
British administration has been practically identical since the 
cession of the district in 1818 to tlvis tliesent time. The only 
change of importance has been tl^^nated/tion of five villages in 
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Stuiement of Demand and Collections in the KMlsa Villages of Ajmen from- 

. 1817-18 to 1873-74. 
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Dcmai>a. 


Collections. 


Rs. 

1,23,973 


1,79,457 

1.01.700 

1.04.700 

1.01.700 

1.01.700 

1.04.700 


1.44.072 
1,'41,072 

1.41.072 
1,-41,072 
1,41,072 

1.41.072 

1.44.072 


1,19,302 

1,29,872 


1,71,219 
1,71,702 
1,73,322 
1,73,553 
1,73,090 
Jj, 1,75,019 
,71,022 
sal\lt75,249 
^ 1,71,173 



20 

Hi/eMemic 


l.'3.707j^,„a 


Rs. 

1,15,000 

1,50,740 

1,40,034 

1,01,700 

1.01.700 

1.02.070 
1,59,270 

31,020 

1,37,030 

1,41,072 

1.12.700 
1,20,610 
1,21,9.50 
1,23,350 
1,22,873 
1,21,029 

30,313 

1,18,792 

1,27,513 

1,20,310 

1,05.872 

1,22,730 

97,210 

72,017 

1,22,093 

1.0. 5.837 
1,25,707 
1,57,787 

1.. 19.307 
1,45,605 
1,67,237 
1,11,502 
1,60,100 
1,54,536 
1,71,817 
1,73,553 
1,57,305 
1,75,019 
l,r3,73- 

1.70 • • 


Remaeks. 


Collected bv the URsmtlias. 

Sir. AVilder’s direct collections at lialt 
produce. 

Mr. Wilder’s three years’ progressiro 
settlement. 


>-Mr. AVildcr’s fire years’ settlement. 

I Revenue collected kliSm at half pro- 
duce. 

Collected at half produce by Mr. Mid- 
dleton. 

Mr. Middleton’s five years’ settlement 
continued for two years. 


collee- 


settle- 


Mr. Edmonstone’s summary 
tion. 

Mr. Edmonstone’s summary 
ment. 

'' Sir. Edmonstono’s ten years’ settle- 
ments; but, after the first rear, half 
the villages gave up their Ic.'jses, 
and the revenue was coUeeted direct 
at half produce. 

A Colonel Dixon’s collections partly on 
( Mr. Edmonstone’s .settlement, but 
f chiefly direct at two-thir^'’dho pro- 
.) dnee. \ 

f Colonel Dixon’s dire i 
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1,80,313 


•==023 

,32,495 

2,13,150t| 

1,80,210 

1,80,023 

1.80,313 


I 

\ 



Colonel Dixon’s 21 years’ regular set- 
tlement, exclnsivc of collections for 
road fund, Rs. 1,763, and tal.lofund, 
Rs. 5,125, which were collected each 
year, the deficiencies being siiotvn 
against land revenue proper. 


Rs. 42,100 remitted. 

» 6,249 „ 

,, 1,069 ,, 

,, 366 ,, 

„ 663 ,, 


and the receipts credited to personal 
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Mr. Wilder, Assistant to the Resident at Delhi, was, as stated 
above, the first Snpeiintendent appointed to Ajmer. He received 
charge from Sindia’s officers on the 26th July isiS, and found the 
city almost deserted, and the people, though peaceafile and indus- 
trious, much reduced by oppression. On the 27th .September 
he- reported on the neudy-acquired xmovince. Neither Tantia 
nor Bapu Sindia had ever collected more than Rs. 3,76,740 from 
the district, and, of this sum, Rs. 31,000 represented the amount 
at which the customs had been farmed; the remainder was 
land-revenue.*' - Of the land-revenue, amounting to Rs. 3,45,740, 
the assessment of theistimrdr tenures was Rs. 2,16,762, that of the 
khalsa Rs. 1,28,978. The system of Maratha administration was 
practically to exact all that could be paid ; but about nine years 
before^ the* cession, a kind of settlement had been concluded in 
the istimrar and khalsa lands, in accordance with which it had been 
arranged that, instead of the recent arbitrary enhancements of 
the istimrdr revenue, all future augmentations should take the 
■ form of taxes or levies, and the land-revenue of the khalsa was 
shown as a fixed sum, Rs. 87,689, while the remainder was 
to be collected in the shape of a number of extra cesses. The 
■object of tills arrangement was twofold. The istimrardars were 
anxious that the arbitrary exactions should not be consolidated 
with the original revenue, lest, on a change of rulers, it might 
be difficult to procure their remission, and the governor of Ajmer 
only sent to Gwalior the land-revenue proper, and appropriated 
to liimself the extra collections. The khalsa villages were farmed 
for the amount of the Ain, and the extra cesses were levied 
under forty-four heads. Of these, a tax called Naudrak, equal 
to 2 per cent, over and above the Ain, was the perquisite of Sindia’s 
■wives. A similar tax was denominated Bhent Bai Sahiba, and 
was an offering to his sister ; and his daughter and hisp/r (spiritual 
director) received respectively Rs. 2 and Re. 1 from each village. 
The produce of these four cesses wri . sent to Gwalior, and • the 
governor appropriated the produce of the remaining forty exac- 
tions. The chief wasibw/ jOarcA, levied on account of the expenses 
of maintaining troops for the protection of the villages. This was 
xmeertain in amount, and varied with the ability of the j)eople to 
pay and the power of the governor to compel payment. Baiel 
Bdb and BJnm Bob were percentages levied from i^atels and 
bhiimias. There were numerous offerings atalltheHindufestivals, 
charges on account of every act of civil government, and sundry 


* In the treaty of cession with Sindia, the revenue of Ajmer was valued at 5,05,451 Sri- 
ehaln, or 4,50,986 Farahhabad, mpees. It was admitted, however, by the Eesideiit at Gwalior 
that the revenue was much exaggerated. 
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arMti’ary cesses Tincertain in amonnt. Tile actual collections from 
the Ididlsa in the year before the cession amounted to Us. 1,15,060, 
The question of the currency was one which caused Mr. 
Wilder some difficulty. None of the Company’s coins were current 
further south than Jaipur, hut there were six principal naints 
whose coin was cm-rent in Ajmer, and for all of whom the chief 
source of supply of bullion for coinage were doUars imported 
from Bombay or Smat, via Pali. No bullion was used. The 
Ajmer mint had been established since the time of the emperor - 
Akbar, and tmned out yearly about a lakh and, a half of rupees 
called Srishalii. The Kishangarh rupee was struck at Kishangarh, 
and the mint had been established about fifty years, though it . 
had frequently been suj)pressed by the rulers of Ajmer. The 
Kuchdioan rupee was struck by theThalair of Kuchawan inMarwar 
without the permission of the Maharaja, who was too weak to', 
assert his rights. The thdkur was supposed to clear 5 per cent, 
by bringing the dollars to his melting-pot. The Shahjpura mint 
had been estabhshed for some seventy years in spite of the attempts 
of the Rana of Udaipur to suppress it. The Ghitori rupee was 
the standard coin of Mewar, and the Jlidrshahi rupee was struck 
at Jaipur. ]\Ir. Wilder cut the knot of the coinage difficulty by 
congludiug all transactions on the j)art of Goveniment in Parakha- . 
bad rupees, and receiving them alone in payment of Government 
revenue. The fixed revenue of the isti m rar estates he converted 
from Srishahi into Parakhabad cmrency by allovdng a deduction 
of 9 per cent. ; and it is on this account that the present istimrar .. 
revenue of each thakiu’ consists of rupees, annas, and pies. • ' 
Mr. Wilder proposed to abolish what he calls “the very' ; 
objectionable and disgusting system heretofore practised,” and to ■ 
take the revenue in the khalsa by reverting to the ancient custom 
of estimating the crop and dividing its value. The x^eople willingly 
agreed to pay one-half the estimated value of the crop, this ; 
being the old rate of assessment, and that customary in the , 
adjacent States. The collections for the year were Rs. 1,59, 746; 
and kir. Wilder writes that the measure of an equal division of the r 
crop had been x^roductive of all the benefits he had anticixoated. 
The people had acquired confidence in the moderation and justice of 
then new government, and, though it would not be advisable for 
the next two years to demand any great addition to the increase 
that had already taken place, yet he was confident that on the 
third year thajama might be raised to double what it had reached ' 
under any x^recediug government vdthout at all ]3ressing on the. 
inhabitants. Accordingly, Mr. Wilder XDi’oposed a three years’ : 

. Xn'ogressive settlement, — in the first year Rs. 1,79,437, in the ; 
second Rs.'" 2,01,691, in the thnxl Rs. 2,49,303. Ue was' of ■ 
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opinion tliat “ i£ tlie jama is so apportioned tliat half of the 
produce he found sufficient, one year "with another, to meet the 
Goyernment, demand, the remaining share is quite enough to 
proyide eyery necessary comfort for the husbandman.” This way 
of putting the case sounds peculiar, but is quite in accordance 
with Mr. ■W'ilder'’s yiews, whose dominant, if not sole, anxiety 
was to increase the Goyemment reyenue. Mr. Wilder furnished 
no information of the principle on which the demand had been 
fixed, nor of the grounds on which a progressiye assessment had 
been resolyed on ; and the settlement was confirmed ndth some 
hesitation by Goyemment, who remarked on the proyed disad- . 
yantages of an assessment framed on anticipated improyement, 
which checks the rising spirit of industry and the accumulation 
of capital. 

The settlement, howeyer, was not destined to run its course, 
but broke down the first year. The kharif was injmed from 
excessiye rain, and in Tebraary there were successiye frosts 
which so destroyed the rabi that the straw eyen was not fit for 
use. Mr. Wilder proiDosed to relinquish the balance, and to 
make a settlement on a fixed annual /f/wm of Rs. 1,64.', 700. Both 
these proposals were sanctioned by Goyemment, the term of 
the settlement being fixed for fiye years. The assessment was 
fau’ly collected for the first four years, though in the fourth year 
the i^eople were obliged to borrow to pay their reyenue ; but 
the ffith was a year of famine. There were occasional showers 
till the 10th of June, but from that date there were only two 
showers — one on the 12th, the other on the 20th August. A" 
hot westerly wind j)rcyailed, the tanks dried up, the wells began 
to fail, and the kharif was lost. Borage was as scarce as grain; 
many of the cattle died by August, and most of the remainder 
were driyen off to Malwa. Grass was selhng at 20 seers a 
rupee. Two seyere frosts in March almost entirely destroyed the 
indifferent rabi ; recourse was had to collecting one-half the pro- 
duce ; the amount realized was Bs. 31,920. The next year was a 
good one ; but the people objected to pay according to Mr. Wilder’s 
• settlement, and the reyenue was again collected kham. 

In December 1821 — the middle of the famine year — ^Mr. 
Wilder was i^romoted to the charge of the Sagar and ISTarbada 
territories. His six years’ administration had not been productiye 
of any great results. Me made no radical inquiry into any of 
the institutions of the proyince. He continued many old abuses 
both in the customs and reyenue departments, simply because 
they brought in money. It cannot be said that he took much-, 
pains to ascertain the yalue of the land he assessed or the condition 
of the people; and the era of material improyement had not yet 
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dawned. He united in liis person tlie offices of Superintendent 
of Ajmer and of Political Agent for Jodlipur, Jesalnier, and Eli- ^ 
sliangarh, and kept-np a semi-regal state witli elephants, horsemen, 
and chohdars. On the other hand, liis administration was rather 
starved. The whole cost of the revenue and police establishment of 
the district was lls. 1,374 a month, or less than half of Mr, 
Wilder’s salary, which was Hs. 3,000. There was not a copy of 
any Regulation in the office in 1823, and a copy of the Ocdcutta 
Gazette was refused. After a time, a Em’opean assistant was 
appointed. The great solicitude of Mr. Wilder was to develop the 
trade of Ajmer, and he invited merchants from all quarters to 
come and settle in the city. One curious featiu’e of his corre- 
spondence is the number of letters of recommendation he gave these 
merchants and bankers. Many of these letters were written to 
judges and magistrates, requesting them to assist in coPecting 
money due to the merchants. 

Mr. Hemy Middleton, also a North-West civilian, succeeded 
Mr. Wilder in December 1824. He was of opinion that Mr. Wilder’s 
assessment was very high, that fixed assessments of any kind were 
unpalatable to the people, and, if confidence could he reposed in 
the subordinate officers, the system of taking in land would he 
best. The experience, however, of the year 1825-26 rendered 
Mr. Middleton loth to adopt this system ; accordingly he proposed 
a five years’ settlement, and reported its completion on the 26th 
November 1826. He had rough measurement-rolls prepared, but 
he chiefly relied on the collections of the previous year as a 
criterion of resources. He remarks upon the poverty of the people 
and the extortions of the money-lenders. Many cultivators who 
had come to the district in the first years of the British rule, had 
been driven away again by bad harvests and high assessment. The 
wells were falling into disrepair, and the people had no money 
to repah them. Mr. kliddleton’s settlement was sanctioned at 
•Rs. 1,44,072 for five years. 

The assessment, however, was collected only in the first of the 
years the settlement had to run, .and that with considerable 
difficulty. The rams commenced favorably, but from the middle 
of J uly till the first week of September there was no rain. The 
bajra and jowar all came to nothing. The rains of September, 
however, were plentiful ; the peojple who had begun to drive their 
cattle to Mewar and Marwar for pasturage, returned, and the - 
rabi harvest was good. Mr. Middleton did not remain long enough • 
•in the district to collect the next year’s revenue, and made over 
charge to Mr. Gavefidish in- October 1827. He was an officer of 
mediocre ability, and initiated no useful measm’es, 

!Mr. Cavendish, his successor, was a great reformer, and left 


f 
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tlie impress of Ms energy on every department of administration. 
To Mm the district is indebted for a very valuable collection of 
'statistics regarding istimrar, bhum, and jagir tenures. He carried, 
out, however, little of what he took in hand. ; and the sanction 
wMchhad been accorded to Mr. ^Middleton’s settlement prevented 
Ms interference in the assessment of the khdlsa. In forwarding 
the accounts for the year 1828, he exx)lains the method of collec- 
tion, and gives a long account of the circumstances of the district 
and of his own views as to the weight of the assessment. The 
custom of collection as handed down from the Marathas, was for 
the patel with the patwari, where there was one, to estimate the 
crop ; one-half the estimate was the Government revenue. Almost 
always, a loss, or inability to pay the assessed revenue from the i^ro- 
duce of the land, was the result of the estimate, and then followed 
an annually varying contribution from all village residents to make 
up this real or supposed loss. The contributors were not permitted 
to interfere in the valuation, and the tahsddar enforced payment. 

Mr. Cavendish considered that Mr. Middleton’s assessment 
was high, for several reasons : “ because the cultivated area has 
remained stationary since the time of the Marathas, who only 
collected Es. 87,689 ; because the rate of assessment exceeds 
one-half the produce ; because no cultivator in the soil of Ajmer, 
wMch requires much labor and expense, can afford to pay one-half 
the produce ; because the assessment is collected, not from the 
produce of the soil, but by a fluctuating and arbitrary tax ; and 
because the assessment has been made on the basis of a favorable 
year’s collections when corn was dear.” Mr. Cavendish api)lied 
the rates to wMch he had been accustomed in Saharanpur, to 
Mr. Middleton’s areas, and calculated .that the assessment ought 
to be .Es. 87,615 instead of Es. 1,44', 072. He gives three main 
causes of the original over-assessment of the district, all of which, 
no doubt, worked to that end ; first, the strength of the IMaratha 
Government, who took all that the people could give, and who were 
unfetteredfl)y any prescriptive rights ; secondly, the exaggeration 
of the revenue by Sindia at the time of transfer, which made j\Ir. 
Wilder endeavour to work up to an impossible standard ; and, 
tliirdly, that the year 1818-19 was a very good year in Ajmer, while, 
owing to the devastations of xlmir Khan in the territory of Mewar, 
Marwar, and Jodhpiu, there was a large demand on all sides for 
grain, and prices were very high. TMs last is a most important 
point, and seems to be the real key to the over-assessment of the 
district. Indeed, the first' assessments made by Eritish revenue 
officers in a newly-acquired district, almost invariably broke down 
through the error of over-estimating com j)rices. They used to 
take the old war prices that prevailed during the anarchy preceding 
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annexation; and tliey forgot that with i^eace and order came plenty; . 
and openmarkets. Mi\ Cavendish proposed a revision of settlement; 
"but in the event of this not being sanctioned, he recommended that . 
the people should not he pressed for their revenue in had seasons. 
He also introduced partially a khewat, or assessment of individual 
holdings, — a measure unknown to Mr. Middleton’s settlement. 
He lays stress on the point that remissions granted in a lupip sum 
benefit, not the real sufferers, but the tahsildars, kanungos, 
j)atwaris, and patels. He introduced, for the first time, patwaris’ 
accounts, and appomted x^atwaris for many villages where there 
were none, and directed every patwari to give a receipt. Govern- 
ment ax)proved of Mr. Cavendish’s mnovations generally, hut,; 
with regard to the weight of the assessment, decided that a more 
detailed investigation must x^recede a general revision; and directed 
that the unexpired period of the settlement should he diligently " 
emxiloyed in ascertaining the capabilities of each village. It is 
certainly a matter of regret that the settlement of Ajmer did not 
fall into Mr, Cavendish’s hands rather than into those of Mr. 
!Middleton. ' , 

Holding these views as to the weight of the assessment, it was 
not to he expected that Mr, Cavendish should press the people 
to pay where he found there was a difficulty In paying. As a ; 
matter of fact, remissions were regularly axiplied for and granted, ' 
and the settlement was not worked ux) to in any one year. In 
only one of the four years that Mr. Cavendish was in the district , 
were there any rains in December and January. He left the 
district at the end of 1831, the year of the exxiiry of the settlement., . 
He writes that he had intended to make the settlement with 
patels, and to give to each tenant a statement showing the 
amount for which he should he individually resxionsihle. , He 
adds that he had never been stationed in a district where the 
seasons were so uncertain, the soil so x^oor, and which was so 
highly, nay opxiressively, over-assessed. ' ■ 

There was no rain in 1831 till the 'ith August, hlit the rahi - 
crox) was good. Mr. Moore, the Assistant Suxierintendent, to ' 
whom Mr. Cavendish had niade over charge, collected the revenue 
on the principle established by Mr. Cavendish. The year 1832 was ' 
markedly destructive flights of locusts in September and October; 
and Major Speirs, who succeeded !Mr. Cavendish, found himself 
obliged to allow the kharif kists to lie over till March. Major 
Speirs did not attemx)t a settlement; he collected ah. he could, ' 
and the remainder was remitted by Government. In the year 
1833-31, however, even the x)retence of working on the settlement . 
was abandoned. The year was one to he marked with a black 
cross in the calendar .of Ajmer. It commenced with a cattle . 
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ejpidemic in April, wMcli carried off one-lialf or two-tMrds of the 
cattle; There were only two hours’ good rain from June to Sep- 
tember; there was no forage and no Idiarif, for the locusts in 
September devom?ed nearly every green thing. Major Spoirs col- 
lected the kharif instalments by an equal division of the scanty 
produce, and proposed to give the rabi revenue to the peoj)le to 
enable them somewhat to recoup their losses. In December 1833, 
Major Speirs was promoted to the post of Officiating Commis- 
sioner, and made over charge to Mr. Edmonstone, who collected 
the rabi instalments by “ taking, from such of the village commu- 
nities as would consent on any reasonable terms, engagements 
to pay revenue for their villages according to a fair and just 
estimate of their resources calculated with reference to the deterio- 
rated state of the country from the drought.” In the following 
year he made a summary settlement on the same principle, 
the demand of which was Rs. 1,19,302. If the villagers did not 
consent to his terms, the revenue was collected kham at haff 
produce. 

In the cold weather of 1835-36, Mr. Edmonstone proceeded to 
make a regular settlement, which, as it was subsequently sanc- 
tioned for ten years, is generally knomi by the name of the decen- 
nial settlement. His settlement report is dated the 26th May 1836. 
Mr. Edmonstone gives a rapid sketch of the previous administra- 
tion of the land, in order to prove that “ the district, instead of 
advancing, had receded, and that, independently of drought and 
failm’e of seasons, in no one year had a fair assessment been fixed 
on the land.” His endeavour had been to avoid the custom which 
had liitherto prevailed, of fixing the jama at the highest amount 
which could be collected in any year, and then each year remit- 
ting, generally indiscriminately, all sums about which there was 
a difficulty. ]\Ir. Edmonstone did not assume rates as klr. Caven- 
dish had proposed to do, but adopted a method of his own for 
assessment. The villages were measured, and the cultivated area, 
amounting in all to 36,257 acres, classed into chahi (8,989 acres), 
taldbi (2,180 acres), and barani (25,088 acres) . He then assessed the 
cash-paying produce (Indian-corn and cotton) or the do-fasli area 
at the cm’rent money rates during khdm tahsil; and estimated the 
average produce per bigha of other crops. The Government 
share, one-half, except in the case of patels and mahajans, he con- 
verted into money by the average j)rice emrent of the previous 
five years. He thus obtained a rough jamahandi amounting to 
Its. 1,57,151, and then visited each village, and fixed his demand 
with reference to the past fiscal history, present circumstances, 
and future capabilities of each estate. Ho villages were given in 
farm. Two small ones were held kham, as they could not be 

N 
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^broTiglit up to his standard; 'the rest accepted his terms. The 
amount finally assessed was Es. 1,27,525, or, including the kham 
■villages, 'Us. 1,29,872. 

Mr, Edmonstone describes the people as recldess, improyident, 
poverty-stricken, and much in debt. The Bohras were masters 
in the villages ; they weighed tfie grain, helped themselves, and 
allotted the remainder ; they advanced the Government revenue, 
and gave advances of seed-grain and for the ptu’chase of cattle ; 
they regulated the expenditure of the community, even to the 
sums employed on marriages and other festivals. Their right was 
hereditary ; they fm’nished no accounts, and the debt to them ran 
on from generation to generation. Mr. Edmonstone settled with 
the headmen of each village, who, he believed, acted generally in 
accordance with the wishes of the village community. The inci- 
dence of his assessment amounted to Bs. 3-9 an acre, while the 
unirrigated area was nearly 69 per cent, of the cultivated. The 
settlement retimis show 5,621 cultivators, 2,675 non-cultivators, 
3,185 ploughs, and 1,575 wells. 

The decennial settlement was the first which was based on the 
cultivated area and personal inquiry, and the assessment of indi- 
vidual villages seems to have been very fahly and judiciously 
carried out. The great defect of the settlement was the very 
imioerfect and inequitable manner in which the village assessment 
was distributed over the holdings. Hitherto the people had paid 
one-half of the estimated produce to the patels, and the deficien- 
cies were levied from the non-agricultural residents. Mr. Caven- 
dish had partially introduced a khewat ; but the principle of the 
joint responsibility of all khewdtdars was practically unknown in 
the district, and was introduced for the first time by Mr, Edmon- 
stone. It is evident that a cultivator assessed at one-half the 
produce of his fields, and obliged to pay in good and bad years, 
cannot pay for other cultivators who migrate in years of difidculty, 
or who, being left -vuthout resomces, tmn for a livelihood to 
manual labour. These two classes are still well known in the 
district as the Jirar and nadar asami. In the finest year of the 
settlement the distribution over the holdings was proved to 
be quite inequitable, and the people began to clamour for a return 
to the practice of collections &om the actual produce. Mr. 
Edmonstone had left Ajmer in the end of 1836, and lieutenant 
Macnaghten, his successor, proposed to make a fresh distribution 
of the revenue, and “to give to each cultivator a separate lease, 
specifying the quality and quantity of land in his possession, 
and the rent which Government will expect to receive from him.” 
In sending up this proposal. Colonel Alves, the Commissioner, 
remarked that it was tantamount to a proposal to change the 
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pttlement from mouzdw^' into lyotwdr ; and Goyernment, adopt- 
ing tliis Yiew, decided that the change was nndesh’ahle, and 
disallowed the proposed measure. Though, howeyer, a re-^stri- 
hntion of the rcycnne was refused, yet the yillages were offered the 
option of retmaiing to direct management, or of retaining their 
leases; and 41 out of 81 yillages preferred the former alter- 
natiye. 

^ Dming this correspondence. Colonel Sutherland succeeded 
Colonel Alyes as Commissioner. He took yery great pains to 
make himself thoroughly acquainted with eyerythmg concerning 
Ajmer, and his reports on the khdlsa administration and on the 
istimrardars are standard papers of reference. After an exhaustiye 
retrospect of the preyious administration, from which a good deal 
of the preceding sketch has keen taken, he came to the conclusion 
that ‘‘the system of yillage assessments is quite inapphcahle 
to Ajmer; that they haye produced extensiye injury to the 
Goyernment reyehue and to the condition of the people, and in a 
few more years they wiU leaye us hardly any reyenue, and reduce 
them to utter ]ooyerty.” He looked for a remedy to the repair 
and construction of tanks, which render the country almost proof 
against famine, and adyocates the mode of assessment which had 
been* carried out by Captain Dixon in IMerwara as that suited to 
the country and consonant with the wishes of the people.-'* 

The four years from 1837-38 to 1840-41 were years of seyere 
distress, and at the time of Colonel Sutherland’s report, which is 
dated 26th January 1841, the khalsa yillages had reached the 
lowest depths of poyerty. The Superintendent reported that fiye 
hundred families had left the district owing to the pressure of the 
revenue which they were unable to pay. Half the tanks had been 
broken for years, and many of the wells were out of repair. The 
people were too demoralized to permit of grants of advances for 
agricultural improvements. Theypreferred paying half the produce 
to accepting the reduced assessment of ]\Ir. Edmonstone. The 
houses were generally dilapidated, and the whole khdlsa in the 
eyes of the Commissioner bore a jioyerty-stricken look which was 
a painful contrast to the condition of the talukdars’ estates. 

Here, then, we may pause — ^for a new era opens for the district 


* Colonel Dixon’s mode of assessment was as follows i — 

IsL — Lands under cotton, maize, sugar, and opium to 1x3 cliarged with a money-rate. 

2nd . — Other rabi and hharif crops to bo estimated or measured, and one-tliird of the produce 
to be taken ns tlie Government share by a money-assessmont fixed according to the average j'carly 
value of produce in the princii^al neighbouring markets. 

3rd . — Land Jiewly broken up to jiay one-sixth the produce for the first year, one-fifth for tho 
second, and one-fourth for the tliird aud fom’th years. In the fifth year, and thereafter, the full 
rate of one-third to be charged. 

, _ 4i/i. — A remission in the amount of share to be given to those who construct orabankments or 

dig new wells. 
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witli tlie beginning of tbe year 1841— and briefly gather the lessons 
to' be derived from tbe foregoing {icconnt. Tbe collections bad 
dwindled down to less than they wei’c in tbe time of tbe Maratbas. 
Tbe initial over-estimate by Mr. Wilder of tbe resources of 
tbe district bad extended its baneful effects over tbe whole period. 
Tbe settlements of Mr. Wilder and Mr. Middleton exceeded tbe 
collections of tbe good years on 'vvbicb they were founded, and 
were far too oppressive to be paid. Mr. Edmonstone’s settlement, 
tbe lowest of tbe three, was founded on an estimate of half tbe 
actual produce ; and, as an -equal average assessment to include 
good and bad seasons, was a complete failure. Its incidence was 
Bs. 3-9 an acre on 31 per cent, of mlgation, or about twice as heavy 
•as tbe settlements made iu tbe North-Western Provinces under 
Begulation IX of 1833. With the experience gained iu these 
settlements tbe Government of tbe North-West might have con- 
cluded that its “ trust that tbe settlement would prove moderate, 
and be reabzed without distress to tbepeoiDle,” was fallacious. Tbe 
decennial settlement, however, broke down, cHefly because no 
proper arrangements were made for the collection of tbe individual 
quotas. Tbe old order under which tbe headmen and pat^vdiis 
bad collected one-balf tbe produce from each cultivator, bad given 
way to tbe principle of joiut responsibflity ; but this latter was an 
impossible system where each cultivator held a defined amoimt 
of land and was assessed for it at a sum which left him merely tbe 
means of subsistence. 

Tbe success of Major Eixon’s administration of Merwara bad 
for some time attracted tbe attention of Government and tbe 
Commissioner, and, at tbe end of 1840, tbe Superintendent of 
Merwara was instructed to proceed into tbe Ajmer district and 
report on tbe local facibties for tbe construction of tank-embank- 
ments in tbe kbalsa villages. In February 1842, on tbe depar- 
ture, on furlough, of Lieutenant Macnagbten, Major Eixon was 
appointed Superintendent of Ajmer in addition to bis other duties 
as Supermtendent of Merwara and Commandant of tbe Merwara 
Battalion. Prom tbe date of liis assuming charge a new era 
commences in tbe history of tbe administration of tbe country. 
Witbiu tbe next six years, Bs. 4,52,707 were expended on the 
construction and repair of embankments; advances were made for 
agricultural improvements, and the Superintendent succeeded 
in infusing a good deal of bis personal energy into tbe people. To 
enable Government to reap a benefit from the new works, sanction 
was procm’ed to allow such villages as desbed it to abandon their 
engagements. All were invited to return to kbam management, 
and when a tank was made or reioaired in one of tbe few villages 
which insisted on retaining them leases, a percentage of tbe cost was 
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levied in addition to the assessment. The rate of collection at the 
same time 'was reduced from one-half to two-fifths ; and the zabti, 
or cash rates, also lowered. Colonel Sutherland and Major Dixon 
were , hoth anxious that the rate of collection should he reduced 
to one-tliird; hut this was not sanctioned hy Government. On the 
expiry of the ten years’ settlement, the whole district was held khdm 
and managed as Major Dixon had managed Merwara. 

In 1846, Mr. Thomason, the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
ISTorth-Western Provinces, visited this outlying portion of the 
territory under his charge. His visit to the district confirmed the 
opinion which he had previously formed of the expediency of 
returning as soon as possible to the system of village settlements. 
He remarks that a mode of administration which depends upon the 
experience and energy of one man is not fitted for general adoption. 
The people had learned fully to recognize the principle of 
joint responsibility, and their land, from the means of irrigation 
with winch it had been provided, possessed a higher and more 
uniform value than was formerly the case. Arrangements were 
therefore made for a revenue smwey, and instructions were 
issued to Major Dixon for the formation of a village settlement. 
Moderation was inculcated, and the standard to be aimed at was 
- the punctual realization of a jama equal to Mr. Edmonstone’s 
assessment, and yielding, over and above that amount, a moderate 
profit on the money invested in tanks and reservoirs. This 
moderate profit was afterwards put at 6 or 6 per cent. 

The season of 1848-49 was a year of very severe drought, which 
wholly eclipsed in severity the calamitous season of 1833-34. Of 
the many talaos in Ajmer and Merwara, only one had the benefit 
of a good shower. The drought was equally severe in the whole 
■country from Mar war to Bundi. No crops were produced except 
in weil-land and in the beds of tanks'. There was an utter 
failure of forage ; and one-third of the cattle, by Colonel Dixon’s 
‘estimate, died. At one time it was doubtful whether engage- 
ments for a fixed assessment could be entered into. The succeed- 
ing year, however, was favorable, and the settlement commenced 
from the kharif harvest of 1849. 

In making his assessment. Colonel Dixon was guided chiefly by 
the experience he had gained of the capabilities of each village while 
it was held under direct management. His method of assessment 
was as follows : He took kir. Edmonstone’s assessment and added 
to it 8 per cent, of the sum expended on tanks in that village. 
This was the standard. If the past history of the village or its 
latent capabilities ” warranted Colonel Dixon in believing that 
this amount could be paid, he assessed the village at tliis amoimt. 
If he thought it^could pay more, he assessed it at more. If he 
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tliouglit it could by no possibiKty pay tliis amount, be reduced tbc 
standard. No rates were worked out until after tlie assessment, 
nor was any attempt made to compare tbe incidence of tbe 
revenue in diiferent villages, or to explain its variations: The 
inequality of the assessment was, no doubt, tempered by , Colonel 
Dixon’s intimate knowledge of the district, but the system neces- 
sarily produced inequality. Dor all practical purposes, of assess- 
ment the measurement of the villages in Colonel Dixon’s time 
was superfluous. If 6 per cent, of the outlay on the tanks be 
added to the assessment of Mr. Edmonstone, the amount will be 
its. 1,58,273, and this was the sum proposed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor as a fair amount to distribute. The highest amount 
which had ever been collected was in 184-7-48, when, at two-thirds 
the produce, the revenue stood at Ds. 1,67,237, and this included all 
cesses. Colonel Dixon’s actual assessment, excluding the 1 per 
cent, road cess, but inclusive of the tank cess of 1 per cent, on the 
outlay, which was merely a deduction from the Government revenue 
set apart for a particular ^nupose, was Bs. 1,75,766, or, adding the 
assessment which was subsequently made on Nearan and Kerani- 
pura, Bs. 1,85,161. The assessment was lighter than Mr. Edmon-, 
stone’s, but the uidrrigated area had increased in greater propor- 
tion than the migated, and the rate of assessment was Bs. 2-0-3 
on 28 per cent, of hrigation. The best description of the settle- 
ment is that given by Colonel Dixon himself in a demi-of6.cial letter 
to Sir Henry Lawrence, dated 25th January 1856 : “ If the season 
be moderately favorable, and the talaos be replenished, the rents 
will be ]Daid with ease and cheerfulness by the people. If drought 
ensues, we have been prepared to make such a remission that dis- 
tress in jpaying the revenue shall not reach the people. It is neces- 
sary to bear in mind that we have given the profits to the people, 
ourselves bearing the onus of loss. In a country like Ajmer- 
Merwara, where the seasons are so extremely irregular, to brnden 
the zamindars with arrears of rent on account of what was not 
produced, would check the energies of the people and render them 
less industrious than they now are, when they know we shall only 
claim the rent, or a portion of it, when it has been assured to. 
them by Providence. To have made the jama less, would have 
been to have left the zamindars only partially employed, while in 
a season of scarcity we must still have relaxed the demand.” This 
extract clearly sets forth the nature of the settlement. It was 
not intended to be an equal annual jama to be collected in all 
years except what in other parts of India would be called famine 
years ; but the assessment was pitched at the highest amount that 
Colonel Dixon believed should be collected in good years, and he 
was prepared to apply for remissions whenever they were required. 
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Tlie people accepted tlie settlement witli reluctance. Colonel 
Dixon (paragraph 14 of his report), in speaking of Ajmer pargana, 
says : “ Our labors to conyince the people that their -welfare and 
benefit had been mainly studied in the proposed arrangements, 
'were unheeded. As all the patels and headmen were of one 
.mind, it was evident they had been instructed by some evil-dis- 
posed people who loiter in the vicinity of the courts to reject our 
offers.” Dajgarh pargana assented more readily; Eamsar, the 
most heavily assessed, was reluctant ; but the persuasions and 
infiuence of Colonel Dixon eventually induced all to accept the 
terms. In sanctioning the settlement, the Lieutenant-Governor 
expressed a fear that the assessment would be found in some degree 
higher than the coimtry could easily pay, but trusted to Colonel 
Dixon’s local exi3erience and intimate knowledge of the country, 
and was .ready to beheve that the assessment has been so fixed as 
to -draw forth rather than discourage the exertions of the people. 
The Coiut of Directors shared the apprehensions of the Lieute- 
nant-Governor, but the settlement as proposed was sanctioned 
for twenty-one years. The Lieutenant-Governor, however, desired 
it to bo understood “ that, excej)t after report to Government and 
special sanction, no other penalty was to be attached to the 
non-fulfilment of the settlement contract than annulment of the 
lease and retiun to khdm management.” 

The settlement thus sanctioned was a mouzawdr settlement only 
in name, and the system of collection adopted by Colonel Dixon 
rendered it practically a ryotwari one. Before the instalments 
were due, the villages were divided iuto circles, and a chaprasi 
was appointed for each chcle. It was the duty of this ofB.cial, in 
company mth the patel and patwari, to collect from each mdividual 
tenant the sum recorded agaiust his name in the patwdri’s 
register. If the cultivator himself could not pay, the banya with 
whom he kept his accounts was called up, and the money generally 
produced. When the revenue co-uld not be collected, ColonelDixon 
made up his mind as to how much should be remitted about the 
month of May, and apphed for sanction for the remission, of the 
amount proposed. Thus, in May 1854 he apphed for leave to remit 
Bs. 16,325, and his request was at once granted. It is a matter 
of common tradition in the district that, when the revenue of any 
village was found to come m -vith difGiculty, the deputy collector 
was sent out and arranged for a fresh re-distribution of the 
assessment. Such a mode of administration, though the best 
suited to the district and perfectly consonant with the vishes of 
the people, differs very considerably from the mouzdwdr system, 
and could only succeed where the collector was ultimately 
acquainted with the resoiuces of each village. 
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Having completed tlie settlement of Ajmer, Colonel Dixon 
took tlie assessment of Merwara in hand. As regards MerTrara; 
the Lieutenant- Governor'had no desire to embarrass him ndtli any 
instructions. He remarks that the district had heen raised to 
•its present state so entirely hy Colonel Dixon’s exertions and 
arrangements, that he alone was the best judge of what should 
he done. Colonel Dixon, therefore, marched into Merwara in the 
cold weather of 1849-50, and reported his settlement of the district 
on the 27th September 1850. It was sanctioned for twenty-years 
at a net demand of Rs. 1,81,7-51 and a gross demand of Rs.- 1,88,742. 
The incidence of the assessment was Rs. 2-11-2 on 38 per cent, 
of irrigation. . • . 

Dor several years after the settlement, there was a succession 
of favorable seasons, and the remissions for which Colonel Dixon 
found it necessary to apply were but small in amount. He 
continued to impress upon the people the advantages of wells and 
tanks; many were made by the people themselves, and the 
country "was prosperous and contented. Colonel Dixon adminis- 
tered the districts of Ajmer and Merwara, to which duties was 
added the co mm and of the Merwara Battalion, till J-une 1857. 
He was at Bedwar, where he generally lived during the hot weather 
and rains, when he heard the first news of the mutinies ; and when 
the news of the mutiny of the troops at Nasirabdd arrived, belaid 
himself down and died. His tomb is in the Beawar churchyard, 
and is still an object of veneration to the Mers, who kept a lamp 
bummg at the tomb, and made vows there, until the lamp- 
.bnrning was a few years ago forbidden by a Deputy Commissioner 
at the suggestion of orthodox Englishmen ; but his memory will 
• take long to extinguish. The waUed town of Beawar is wholly 
his work, and he is probably the latest Englishman who has 
built a ‘ fenced city.’ Colonel Dixon had lived in the district 
for thirty-seven years, originally belonging to the cantonment 
of Nasirabdd. He, as an officer of the Bengal artillery, had 
taken part in the subjugation of Merwara in 1821. In 1836 he 
became Superintendent of Merwara, and in 1842 he became Super- 
intendent of both districts. 

"With the death of Colonel Dixon closes what may be called 
the second period of the history, the era of material improvement ; 
and the era of indexible realization of the revenue commenced. 
The principle of Colonel Dixon’s settlement was forgotten, and 
the idea graduahy gamed ground that the assessment was an^ 
eq[ual annual demand to be collected in fuU each year. In the 
year 1863 Colonel Dixon had been appointed a Commissioner, and 
corresponded direct with the Government of the North-Western 
Pro-vinces, in whose administration Ajmer had been placed in 
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:1S32, and Merwara m_1846. Before 1853 tlie officers in charge 
, '. of Ajmer and Merwara had "been styled Superintendents,; and 
' corresponded, first with the Besident at Delhi, subsequently with 
the Besident in Alalwa and Bdjputana, and after 1832 with the 
Oommissioneri Brom 1858 the united districts remaiued a Deputy 
Ooirimissionefship under the Agent to the Governor-General and 
Commissioner, , who, m his latter capacity, was suhordinate to the 
Government of the North-Western Provinces, till. 1871, when the 
province was formed into a Chief Commissionership under the’ 
Poreign Department of the Government of India, and was given a 
Commissioner of its own, the Chief Commissioner being the Agent 
to the Govemor-Geheral for Bajpiitana. 

Captain J. C. Brooke, the first Deputy Commissioner, submitted, 
on the 24jth July 1858, a long and interesting report on the 
condition of the country, which has been printed in volume III 
; (new series)' of Selections from the Becords of Government, North- 
Western Provinces. He found the cultivators in the Ajmer and 
Bajgarh parganas better off than those in Bamsar, who were 
generally very poor. He remarks on the great w'^ant of cattle. 
The country had suffered very severely from the famine of 1848 ; . 
the cattle had died in thousands, both in the district and in the 
countries where they had been taken to graze, and the country had 
■ . not recovered. Almost the only manure available consisted of 
.. the deposit in the beds of tanks. Merwara was better off in this 
respect ; and the cultivation of poppy had advanced with rapid 
• strides in the pargana of Todgaiii siuce the settlement. The cul- 

• tiyators about the town of Nayanagar were poorer. The patwdris’ 
papers he found were merely transcripts of the settlement record. 

. /Each cultivator had been led to consider his revenue as a fixed 
sum, and that it was a great injustice to demand more from him 
to make up the deficiencies of defaulters. In Merwara, the”^ 

‘ sepoys of the Battalion were regularly defaulters, and, w'^here the ' 

: settlement was not light, took no trouble to make any arrangements 
for the cultivation of their fields. Colonel Dixon, wBo was both . 
Commandant of the force and Superintendent of the district, had 
been iu the habit of deducting the amount of land-revenue due 

• from the men’s pay; but this anomalous procedure was impossible 

- when the offices of Superintendent and Commandant had been 
separated. Each cultivator whose crop had failed was obliged to 
pay his own quota by borrowing. There had been no ddch, or 
distribution of the deficiencies caused by defaulters over the 
v illn. gp. community since the settlement. No account had been 
kept of the profits of common land, and any remissions received 

- ’-from the State were appropriated by the whole village, giving a 

T&’y small modicum, of relief to those really requiring it. The 
, O' 
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The rainy seasons of 1864, 1865, and 1866 were remarkable 
illnstratipns of the great Yalne of tlie tanks, for, without the 
tanks, each of these years wonld have been one of considerable 
distress. In 1864 there was an average fall, but all the rain fell 
before the second week of August. In 1865 there was no rain until 
the second week in August, and it stopped in the second week of 
September ; a few heavy showers, however, generally filled the 
tanks. In 1866 the rains began in the second week of August, and 
fell continuously and hghtly till the end of the month. In some 
parts the tanks were not filled, in others there were very heavy falls. 
There was a violent hail-storm in March 1867 which destroyed the 
crops about Beawar, and many of the wells dried up owing to the 
deficient rain for three years. The revenue, however, was collected 
in full. 

The season of 1867 was a favorable one : the average fall at 
fifteen stations was 21‘5 inches. In the previous year the deputy 
commissioner had, unnoticed, introduced a most important change 
into the system of collecting the revenue. The whole revenue 
was ordered to be collected from the headmen alone. Hitherto 
the revenue had been collected from each individual tenant, 
through the lambarddr indeed, but by means of a tahsil chaprdsi, 
who assisted the lambardar in summarily collecting the sums 
due. The system was a rough-and-ready one, but was suited 
to the tenure, and had worked well. 

Bamine. 

Uamhie o/’1868-69. — The following year will long be memorable ' 
in Baipfitana as the commencement of the most disastrous famine 
which, within the memory of the existing generation, had visited 
the country. Scarcity is seldom absent from some part of Kaj- 
putana, and is chronic in the western part of Marwar and in 
Bikanir. In ordinary years of scarcity the people in the afflicted 
tracts, taught patience by constant adversity, emigrate with then’ 
famihes and cattle to more favored regions, and return to their 
homes in time for the sowings of the succeeding year. It is only 
when both the south-west and north-east monsoons fail that a_ 
general and disastrous famine is experienced. Then, Bajpiitdna 
has hitherto been destined tp the miseries of a terrible famine 
of the three great necessaries of life — grain, grass, and water — 
called in the country a tirJcdl, or treble famine. The first famine in 
Kajputana, an account of which has been handed down in writing, 
occurred in the year 1661 A.H. The memorial of it is preserved 
ill the beautiful marble bund erected at Kankrafih in Mewar at 
the expense of a million sterling by Maharana Baj Singh of XJdai- 
Xnir to save his people during the du’e calamity. Other famines 
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occurred in 1746 and in 1789, tlie latter of wliicli is supposed to 
have 'exceeded in intensity even tlie terrible one of 1812, rrliicli is 
said to have lasted five years, and has gained tlie name of jyanch- 
Ml. Tliree-fonrtbs of the cattle died, and, as stated in the record 
of the famine of 1661, man ate man. Large tracts of country 
vfere depopulated by this famine, and traces of the devastation 
caused by it were visible in Ajmer at the beginning of British rule. 
Since the famine of 1812, no general famine had occurred in 
Bdjpfitdna. There had been a continuance of local scarcity, and, 
as has been already related, there was severe scarcity in Ajmer in 
1819, 1824, 1833, and 1848. The famine of 1861 which was 
so severe over the North-Western Provinces, only affected the 
eastern portions of Bajputana, including J aipur and Alwar ; and 
the countries dependent on the south-west monsoon, includmg 
Marwar, were blessed with a plentiful harvest. 

Por some years previous to 1868 the seasons had been irregular, 
and, as we have seen, the rainfall of 1864, 1865, and 1866 was 
very deficient in Ajmer. In 1864 the rains broke up very early, 
and the kharif was only half an average crop ; in 1865 the rains 
commenced very late, so that all the early crops were lost, and 
tmly half the later crops were saved ; in 1866, the rains were late 
and light; 1867 had been better than its predecessors, but the 
country entered on the famine udth its stocks of grain exhausted. 

The rainfall of 1868 was unfavorable from the commence- 
ment. The early rains of June were not sufficiently heavy to 
allow the cultivators to plough the land ‘and put in the seed. 
Prom the 1st June 1868 to 1st June 1869 the average fall for all 
the stations of Ajmer-Merwara was only 7’4 inches, or about one- 
third of an average fall. The State of J aipur was as bad ; and, at 
Jodhpur, no rain whatever fell dining the rainy season, or at 
least not enough to be measured by a rain-gauge. West of the 
Arvali the south-west monsoon failed enthely. Past of the Arvali 
the rains fell only over the Indore districts, but did not extend over 
Central India and BundeUchund, the starving population of which 
j)rovinc( 3 s flocked into Malwa. In Guzerat a terrible flood in the 
, early part of August swept all before it. The people saved them- 
selves by getting on eminences and climbing trees, and the country 
was under water for days. Cattle and stocks of grain and fodder 
were swept away, and the element searched out and destroyed the 
stores of grain below ground. No rain fell subsequently, and 
Guzerdt itself had to undergo the hardships of scarcity. The 
north-east monsoon had equally failed, and great scarcity over- 
shadowed the North-Western Provinces. Ajmer was thus isolated 
in the midst of a famine tract ; it had no supplies of its own, 
and, owing to the utter failure of forage, the price of which was 
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in many places actually dearer than grain, no carts could traTel, 
nor could the pack-hullock of the hanjaras, of -which there are 
hundreds of thousands in Bajputana and Central India, trayerse 
the country. The only means of transport which were ayailahle 
consisted of camels ; all the kafilas employed hy traders, however, 
cease tra-velling in the rains, partly because no return-loads of salt 
can he carried during that season, and partly because, agreeably to 
-the time-honored custom of the country, camels are then turned 
out to graze. No regular organization for the supply of grain by 
camels was attempted by the local administration. 

Towards the end of August 1868, emigration commenced from 
Ajmer-Merwara. Wheat at this time was selling in Ajmer at ten 
seers ; barley, jowdr, and grass were twelve seers per rupee. Such 
was the scarcity of fodder that cows were offered for sale at Be. 1 
each, and good plough-cattle atBs. 10 a pair. No grass could be 
procured by the cantonment of Nasirabad. The horses of the 
artillery battery were sent away altogether, and the small cavalry 
detachment which remained had to fetch forage from Nimach, 
a distance of 160 miles. Belief -works were commenced ; and in 
November 1868, the deputy commissioner, who had, either per- 
sonally or through his subordinates, visited every portion of the 
district, reported on the condition of the country. Half the 
cattle ha.d been driven to Malwa owing to absence of fodder. 
The kharff had practically been a total failure. The water in the 
wells was scanty, and had become so brackish that it was unfit for 
pm’poses of hrigation. In some places - where the croj)s had 
sprouted, no grain, owing to lack of moisture, had been formed, 
and the stalks had been cut to feed the cattle. The -■people were 
apathetic, and entirely in the hands of the money-lenders, who 
Would make no advances. In January, Bebruary, and March 
1869, 1'2 inch of rain fell, but there was no cultivation on 
unirrigated land, and the area -under cro}^ in the rabi was confined 
to those localities where well-irrigation was procurable, for none 
of the tanks had any water. ]\Iildew and hail-storms attacked the 
scanty crop, and there was to all intents a total loss of both crops. 
The distress was intensified by the crowds of emigrants from Mar- 
war who, coming with their herds in search of food and pasture, 
trenched considerably on the scanty supplies of food remaining, 
and consumed the little grass in the district. Emigration from 
Ajmer-Merwara now went on with redoubled speed, and the people 
were reduced to the necessity of supporting themselves on the bark 
of the khejra tree and roots which they mixed with grain and 
ground up to make bread. Poor-houses were now established, and 
the country waited in eager expectation for the rains of 1869. 

The hot Efason of 1869 was unusually protracted, and it was 
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Hot till the middle of July that the long-looked-for rains Set in - 
and the people Avere enabled to plough their fields. In many 
places, -when there were no cattle, the men, making small ploughs - 
for the purpose,, yoked themselves in place of their oxen and 
laboriously turned up a furrow, Avhile the women dropped in the 
grain. There was hardly any rain, however, _ in August (only 
1|- inch was measured in Ajmer)', and the distress now began 
to-reach its culminating point as thmprospeots of a kharif diarvest 
gradually disappeared. Barks and i^ots even were scarce^ 
the mortality was frightful. A copious' rainfall in Septembt^j, 
some extent revwed the hopes of the people, but these were 
destined to bedashed. Swarms of locusts, hatched in JesaA^^^^, 
and Bikanir, invaded Marwar, Ajmer, Tonk, and the ^loi^Hern 
parts of Mewar, and devoured every green tiring. Theep ^^ ^ j.^ 
loss was, of maize 46 per cent., of j^ow^Y oo,“orMj?^'6f,' of cotton 
58, of til 73, of pulses„8,2,ps-r cent. Grain was literally not now 
procurable,— baiiey was selling during the month of September, 
accor^g-to' the price-lists of Ajmer, at 5^ seers; the highest 
price it reached was 3 seers, but men with money in their hands 
could not get food in the city of Ajmer. Importation from 
Bhawani and Bewdri now commenced, and convoys of camels, 
coming for the Sambhar salf daily, brought large supplies. In 
August 1869 an application was made to the Government of the 
North-Western Provinces to despatch grain from Agra, but the 
consignment arrived after grain had'become cheap. At the close 
of the famine, the deputy commissioner estimated the losses at 
25 per cent; of the population ‘ of 426,000, at 33 per cent, of the 
cattle, and 50 per cent, of ploughs. Government had spent 
altogether Bs. 15,20,074, of which amount it is calculated that 
Bs. 2,30,000 were given in gratuitous relief. 

Into the vexed question of the adequacy of the relief 
administration it is no part of a Gazetteer to enter. A full 
account of what Avas done will be found in Colonel Brooke’s 
account of the “ Pamine in Bajputana,” which was pubhshed in 
the Q-azette of India of the 25th Pebruary 1871. The district 
officers did all that men could do ; but no addition whatever Avas 
made to the ordinary district staff, and in August 1869 there was 
no grain in the country whereAvith to feed the people, who neces- 
sarily died. The rains of 1870 were rather below the average. 
Ajmer got 21 inches, Beawar 10’7, Todgarh 10‘8 ; but no rain fell 
after August. The deputy commissioner reported that the state 
of apathy and demoralization of the people, OAving to the misery 
of the last two years, was such that nothing availed for the collec- 
tion of the revenue save active coercive measures ; and these, except 
in two instances, had been effectual. In Bed/war in 1874, seed-^ 
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^\"lieat -was selling at 5 to 6 seers per rupee, barley at 7 seers, 
gram at ^ seers ; and was generally repayable T\’itb 100 per cent, 
interest. In Todgarli, seed- wheat was selling at 2 ^ to 3 seers, 
barley at 3^- to 5 seers; repayable at 12 seers, and 18 seers, 
respectively. • - 

In Merwara it was ^ found utterly impossible to collect the 
revenu^uring the famine years, and eventually the arrears were 
remM,ed. A' sumniary settlement was made for Merwara from. 

1872-73, wmeh was at a reduction of 32 per cent, on the 
settl^^ent'^demand. The collections from Merwara during the 
■neri?^*^ settlement are shown in the following table for periods 

of — 
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collections from 
1808-09 to 1872-73. 

Beawar 

Beawar ... 

Chang 

Shamgarh 

Es. 

65,579 
. 10,1C4 
25,279 

Es. 

51,686 

10,241 

24,489 


Es. 

34,935 
6,256 
■ 15,871 


Total ... 

91,022 

86,416 

92,208 

67,062 

Todgarli ... | 

Bhaclan 

Dewair ... 

Todgarh ... 

12,816 

28,936 

35,270 

12,816 

28,697 

35,112 

12,817 

28,816 

35,108 

8,457 • 
21,083 
22,498 


Total ... 

77,022 

76,625 

76,741 

52,038 

Grand Total, 
Merwara ... 


1,68,044 

1,63,041 

1,68,949 

1,09,100 


This table is instructive. The first period shows the favorable 
years after the settlement ; during the second, remissions were 
allowed; the revenue during the thud period was rigorously 
collected ; and the fourth period, which includes . one year of 
the summary .settlement, shows the average j)aid by Merwara 
diuing the famine and subsequent years. 

The foregoing retrospect has sufiiciently demonstrated, what 
. ' was already abundantly clear from a 

Remarks on tko vUiago sys- consideration of the tenure, that the village 
fcw“ ° system of tlie Nortli-Westem ProTinces. 

is not self-acting beyond a certain point,- 
and that a mouzdwar settlement cannot succeed in Ajmer-** 
Merwara. By the term “ mouzdwdr ” is meant a settlement 
where the assessment is based on the average of good and bad 
seasons, and where the principle of joint responsibility is enforced 
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in tlie collection of the reyenne. The seasons j)rescnt too great 
vicissitudes to allorg: pf_an-43(jual-annual demand being assessed, 
hut this difficulty has been partially surmounted in the recent 
revision by the assessment of water-revenue, amounting in 
Ajmer-Merwara to Its. 55,4.32'out of Es. 2,61,657j separately 
from the land-revenue on the unirrigated aspect. The assessment 
on the dry aspect includes the full assessment of well-land, but, 
in each village where the tanks fail to fill, the water-revenue will 
he remitted each year. The principle of joint responsibility has 
not been formally abolished, for cases may arise (though the 
cultivated area cannot be largely increased in any vfilage) in 
which it would be just to enforce it. One of the main objects of 
the recent settlement, however, has been to reduce its evils to 
a minimum. All well-known and recognized divisions of a 
village have been allowed to choose a headman, and to each 
cultivator has been permitted the ox^tioD of deciding tlnough 
Which of the headmen'-he_will,pay Hs revemie. The total amount 
j)ayable through each x)atel has been added uj), and a list of each 
headman’s constituents given to the headman, and filed vdth the 
settlement record. Thus, in a village paymg E-s. 1,000, there 
may be five j)a,telsj two resjponsible for Es, 250 each, one for 
Es. 200, one for Es. 125, and one for Es. 75. Under the old- 
system, the tahsildar demanded the revenue from those among 
the headmen whom he considered the most substantial in the 
village. Now, he can tell exactly how much he should collect 
from each patel ; and if the representative of any t/io/c or 
cannot be made to pay, very valid reasons indeed should be 
adduced before the representative of the other divisions of the 
village are called on to make good the deficiency. J?rimd facie, 
in such a case the sum should be remitted. In short, the old 
tlioJs of the mouzdwdr system has been entirely aban- 

doned. No real tholes and patis exist in Ajmer- llerwara, and for 
a number of more or less arbitrary sub-divisions of the land has 
been substituted an agglomeration of holdings, bound together by 
the fact that the owners have selected one of the headmen sanc- 
tioned for the village as the representative through whom they 
will X)ay them revenue. In this way, the headmen of the villages 
have become a strictly representative body, as they ought to be. . 

Present condition of the people. — ^Thc result of the famine has 
^ ^ ^ . been to throw the district into a state of 

esu 0 10 ammo. indebtedness from which it is doubtful if 

it win ever recover. The assessment of the khfilsa has never been 
light, and the peoxole have always been a cultivating tenantry 
living from hand . to mouth, and with no resomces beyond those 
of the current harvest. One effect which follows on every year 

p 
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t)f scarcity was es^ieciaDy observable during the famine, and this 
is the opi^ortunity which is given to the grain-dealers to secure 
what would otherwise be bad debts. There is always a large 
amount of unsecured debt which has descended from father to 
son, or consists of extortions of the grain-dealers which they could 
not recover in a civil com*t. A starving man is not over-cautious 
regarding the obligations he undertakes, and the grain-dealers found 
their opportunity in the necessity of the cultivators, who, if they 
required food, were obliged to sign bonds or mortgage their land 
for the full amount which the grain-dealers stated was due to 
them. This process was very extensively carried out in Merwara, 
and especially in the Todgarh tahsil. A new species of debt has 
been incurred since the famine, owing to the system introduced 
in 1866 of not collecting revenue except from the headmen. The 
headmen, or rather the most substantial headman in . the village, 
when pressed, borrowed money to pay, and wrote bonds for the 
amount in their own names, and not as representatives of the 
village community. The village communities have, as a rule, 
repudiated their share in these debts, and the courts have given 
decrees for large sums against the headman personally, though 
the debt was reaUy due from the village. 

The amount of mortgage debt which has been foimd existing 

at the recent revision of settlement in the 
Mortgage. yiUages is Rs. 11,55,437. Many 

mortgages have, no doubt, escaped record, and many of them are 
of old standing and cannot be laid to the account of the famine, 
but the indebtedness on mortgage debts alone is sufficiently appal- 
ling. The mortgages of the district are almost all of the usufruc-" 
tuary land, but it is only in rare cases that the mortgagee takes 
possession of the land. The custom is for the mortgagor, at the 
date of writing the mortgage-bond, to write what is called a 
Gngri khat stipulating to j)ay the mortgagee as rent yearly either 
so many maunds of grain per 100 rupees of the mortgage-debt, 
or so much per cent, interest. The rent of the land bears generally 
no relation whatever to the value of the produce, but only to the 
amount of the mortgage-debt. In Merwara a kind of metayer 
system has been established between the mortgagor and mortgagee : 
the grain-dealer gives half the seed-grain and ffikes half the pro- 
duce, the cultivator having to pay the Government ,revenue out 
of his share. 

Owing to the fact that sales of land in execution of decrees 

are forbidden, and to the peculiarities of 
cJr" ® tlie temn-es of the district, the money- 

lending classes have never become actual 
owners of the soU as they have in other parts of the Bengal Presi- 
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dency. It is calculated by tbe settlement officer, bowcTcr, tbat 
a slim equal to more than tlie revised Government demand annu- 
ally passes into tlieir pockets as interest on mortgages, so tbat in 
reality they draiv more tban tbe landlord’s share from tbe produce 
of tbe soil. Tbe policy of our rule bas been everyudiere favor- 
able to tbe monied elass, and this is espeeially true of Ajmer and' 
Merivara. Mr. Wilder encouraged by every means in liis povrer- 
tbe settling of Setbs in Ajmer ; and in ebapter X of bis “ Sketch 
of Merwara,” Colonel Dixon vrrites ; “ After water, tbe desidera- 
tum next in importance to ensure tbe prosperity of Merwara was 
tbe location of people of tbe mabajan class. It is an estabbsbed 
fact tbat agriculture cannot prosper nntbout tbe intervention of 
mabajans.” Tbe presence of a monied class bas, no doubt, alle- 
viated tbe scarcity of many unpropitious seasons, but tbe fatal 
facility of borromng bas plunged all classes into debt. Tbe diffi- 
culty of rescuing, tbe people from tbe load whieb now weighs them 
down is enormous. In the case of tbe istimrdrdars. Government 
bas cut tbe Gordian knot by itself liquidating tbe debts and taking 
a moderate interest from the indebted tbdkurs ; but this remedy 
could not be proioosed in tbe case of tbe petty ovniers of tbe 
kbdlsa. 


Loans to agriculturists are generally transacted by village 

T, , • „ . , , shopkeepers, who, in then turn, borrow 

Data ^ ordinaiy 

rate of interest on small transactions where an article is given in 
pawn as security, is 12 per cent, per annum ; where a mortgage is 
given bn movable property, but possession is not given of tbe 
property mortgaged, tbe rate is 24i per cent. In mortgages on 
immovable property tbe rate varies considerably, from 12 per cent, 
to what is called salch skoaya, or 48 joer cent. ; but the usual 
rate is 24 per cent. Where the interest is paid in grain, from 9 to 
12 mauncis per hundred rupees is tbe rate of interest. In petty 
agricultural advances on personal scciuity, 24 per cent, is tbe usual 
rate, and where an advance of grain is given, it is rej^ayable with 
interest, called bddlii, at tbe rate of 5 to 10 seers per maund per 
harvest. Tbe rate of Rs. 4-8 to Rs 6 loer cent, is considered a fan re- 
tiun for money invested in buying land. Assuming, then, a rate of 
24 per cent, as tbe interest on tbe mortgage-debt of the kbdlsa, tbe 
figures go to prove tbat an annual sum of Rs. .2, '77,328, or more 
tban tbe net Government revenue, passes into the bands of the 
money-lenders. Resides tbe debts seemed on land, there are large 
sunis due on unexecuted decrees by agriculkuists in the Ajmer, 
Beitwar, and Xasirabad small cause courts, and an imlcnown 
amount is secured by bonds. Tbe value of tbe whole produce of 
tbe district, exclusive of istum’dr and jagu', bas been estimated by 
tbe settlement officer at between lo and IG lakhs ; and, of this 
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amount, 6 lakhs isahsorhed by tbe Government revemie and eesses, 
and interest on debt. 

Tbe income of istimrdrdars of tbe district bas been estimated 


Positioa of the istimrdrdar. 


by recent enqnuies in tbe court of tbe 
Commissioner at Us. 5,59,198. In tbe 


year 1872 a Regulation was passed for tbe relief of embarrassed 
&akurs and jagirdars. Tbem estimated debts amounted to 
seven lakbs, and tbe Government of India sanctioned a grant 
of tbe sum. Tbeb debts bave now been nearly all paid or 
compromised, and interest on tbe advance at 6 per cent, is paid 
from tbe profits of tbe estate to Government. Tbe revenue 
paid by tbe istinnar estates anioimts to Rs. 1,14,731-9-11, or 
about one-fiftb of tbe assets. Tbe smaller estates are compara- 
tively very beavily assessed, some at nearly one-balf tbe rental ; 
tbe larger estates, whose owners were powerful and could resist 
oppression, are ligbtly assessed : tbe Thakur of Masuda bas an 
income of over Rs. 70,000, and pays Rs. 8,555-6 ; tbe Raja of 
Bbiuai pays Rs. 7,717-7-11, out of a rental of Rs. 55,000 ; and 
tbe assets of tbe larger estates are capable of a very considerable 
increase with proper management. In a few years it is hoped 
that nearly all these estates will be freed from debt, and tbe chiefs 
win be able to band down an unencumbered estate to their 


descendants. 


Tbe wages of tbe laboiuing classes bave risen considerably 
^ , since 1850 ; tbe. ordinary wages at present 

tor coolies are 3 annas per man, 2 annas per 
woman, and 1 to 1|^ anna for children according to size. The 
Department of Public Works pays generally 3^ annas to men. 
In 1850 wages were ]iaid in Srisbabi coinage, and were equivalent 
to 1 anna 9 pie, 1 anna 2 pie, and 9 pie, respectively. Agricultm’al 
labourers in and about Ajmer city, employed in weeding crops and 
working wells, receive — ^men 3 annas a day or Rs. 5 a month, or 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8 with food and clothing ; women 2 annas a day, and 
they are scarcely ever employed by the month ; children up to 2 
annas a day. The old rates did not exceed 2 annas a day or Rs. 4 
per month, and women and children were paid proportionately less 
when employed in cutting crops. The labourers receive about half 
a seer of grain called Jmrpi in addition. A plough with a pair of 
bullocks and a driver costs 8 annas a day. In villages, agricul- 
tural labourers receive generally 2 seers a day ; when employed by 
tbe year, they generally receive a i)au of shoes, a blanket, and a 
rupee for tobacco, in addition. 


Smiths are paid from 6 to 8 annas a day by tbe Department 

Shsucd artizans. Public Works, Carpenters from 5 to 7 

annas, masons from 5 to 6 annas, or, when 
employed by tbe month, from 10 to 16 rupees. About tbe year 



1860 tlie rate of -wages for all was about 4 annas Srisbalii a day, or 
Bs. Y-S a month. Colonel Dixon built all his tanks at the rate of 
Be. 1 per cubic yard ; at present masonry cannot be built for less 
than from Bs. 3-8 to Bs. 4 j)er cubic yard. Not only has the rate 
of wages increased, but the hours of labour haye diminished. 
Eight hom’s are hoAV considered a good day’s work, while formerly 
all labourers worked about ten hours. 

Ifo statistics exist for the comparison of prices of ordi- 
, . naiw articles of consumption, except food- 

Present prices. r -ji • • . r i- 

grams, with their prices in past tunes. 
The folio-wing were the prices current in Ajmer city in the year 
1873, — sugar, Bs. 11-4 per maund; gur, Bs. 5-10-8 per maund; 
ghi, Bs. 26 per maund ; Sambhar salt. Be. 1 per maund ; khari 
salt, 1 maund 15 seers per rupee ; tobacco, Bs. 10-4-8 j)er maund ; 
dried fruits, Bs. 18 per maund ; fuel, 2 maunds 30 seers per 
rupee ; distilled liquors sell at 4 annas, 8 annas, and Be. 1 per 
bottle ; the best rice is 4 seers x>er rupee ; common rice, 7 seers 
12 chittacks ; barley, 19 seers 12 chittacks ; Indian-corn, 14 seers 
8 chittacks; wheat, 14 seers 14 chittacks; indigo, Bs. 75 a 
maund. The prices of all these articles have, no doubt, risen 
considerably since 1850. 

, , . , , , The gold and silver weight table used 

Local weights and measures. • p n 

IS as follows ; — 


4 Mungs 
8 Batis 
13 Mashas 

The weights used in the 
chittack, seer, and maund 
folio-wing table of weights is 
IS Mashas 
21 Pukkapais 

4 Cliittacks 
2 Paos 

2 Adhseras 

5 Seers 

8 Panseris 


= 1 Bati. 

= 1 Masha. 

= 1 Tola or a Bupee. 
city of Ajmer are the Government 
of 80 pounds ; in the district the 
in use ; — 

== 1 Pukkapais. 

= 1 Kacha chittack. 

== 1 Pao. 

= 1 Adhsera. 

= 1 Seer. 

= 1 Pansera or Dhari. 

c= 1 Maimd (kacha) = 27 seers of 

80 tolas. 


Time is measm’ed as follows : — 
•1 Breath = 

6 Breaths = 

10 Pals = 

6 Kshan = 

7-1 Ghaiis = 

8 Pahars = 

Oloth measure : — > 

Diameter of a Pukkapais = 
28 UngHs = 

1^ Hath = 


4 Seconds. 

1 Pal = 24 Seconds. 

1 Kshan = 4 Minutes. 

1 Ghari = 24 iMinutes. 

1 Pahar = 3 Hours. 

1 Day and night — 24 Homs. 

1 tJngli. 

1 Hath. 

1 Giij = I yaid of 30 

inches. 
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Measure of distance :-r 

28 Unglis — 1 Hath. 

84 Haths = 1 Jarib of 20 Ghaias. 

50 Jaribs = 1 Kos = 2^450 yards. 

The Ajmer higha is a square of M yards, and 2 ^ highas are 
exactly equal to an acre : — 

1 Square Gbata 6 feet 7 inches = 1 Biswansi. 

20 Biswansis =: 1 Biswa. 

20 Biswas = 1 B%ba = 1,936 square 

yards. 



APPMDlX A. 

Statement showing the Total Revenue of Ajmer District from 184940 to 1873-74 
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APPENDIX B'.- 


Staiement slmokg the Prices of Produce in Jjmer during ilie Pamine ^l8C8-CS. 
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.. 
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APPENDIX G. 

Staienierd showing Hainfall at. Ajmer Jail from 1863. to 1878^ 
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APPENDIX E. 

Siu Thosias Rod, Ambassador of James I, arrived at Ajmer on 23rd 
December 1616, and, on tbe lOtb January 1616, presented himself at Jebangir’s 
court and delivered his credentials. The following passages are estraetcd 
from Su* Tliomas Roe’s Joui'nal, as they possess a local interest : — 

Jehangir at the time lived in the fort now called the Magazine, and the 
attendants on his court seemed to have lived in extemporised houses outside 
the city-wall in the space between the' Daulat Bagh and the Madar HUl. 
When Jehangh’ left Ajmer for Mandar, he gave orders to set fire to all 
the Laslikar at Ajmer, to compel the people to follow; and the order was duly 
executed. 

" The king comes every morning to a window looking into a plain before 
his gate, and shows himself to the common people. One day I went to attend 
him. I found him at the -window, and went up on the sealfold under him. On 
two tressels stood two eunuchs with long poles headed with feathers, fanning 
him. He gave many favors and received many presents; what he bestowed 
■w^as let do-wn by a silk rolled on a turning instrument ; what was given him, a 
venerable, fat, deformed old matron, hung with gymbals like an image, 
plucked up at a hole. With such another clue at one side in a window wereuis 
two principal -wives, whose eunosity made them break little holes in a grate of 
reed that hung before it to gaze 'on me. On Tuesday at this wndow the 
king sits in judgment, never refusing the poorest man’s complaint : he hears 
with patience both parties, and sometimes sees with too much delight in blood 
the execution done by his elephants. Illi mernere, ml quid tu nt adcsses. ” 

This gate is j)robably the principal entrance to the magazine on the city 
side, where there is a window on each side, such as Sir Thomas Roe describes. 

The next description is of a place generally called the Ndr chashma at the' 
back of the Taragarh hiU. The fountains and tanks are in a ruinous state, 
and the place can only be reached with difliculty as of yore. 

“ The 1st of March I rode to see a house of pleasme of the king’s, given him 
byAsaf Khan, two miles from Ajmer, but between two mighty rocks, sodefended 
from the sun -that it scarce any way sees it ; the foundation cut out of them and 
some rooms, the rest of free stone ; a handsome little garden with fine foun- 
tains, two gfeat tanks, one thirty steps above the other. The way to it is inac- 
cessible but for one or two in front, and that very steejr and stony : a place of 
much melancholy. delight and security, only being accompanied udth wild pea- 
cocks, turtles, fowl, and monkeys that inhabit the rocks hanging every rvay 
over it.” 

Sir Thomas Roe also visited the Dardat Biigh, whither he had been invited 
to supper by Jamal-ud-din Hasan, a man whom he describes as possessed of 
more courtesy and understanding than all his countrymen. 

. " Jamal-ud-din had borrowed of the king his house and garden of plea-' 
sure, Hattz Jamal, a mile out of the toAvn, -to feast me in; and, over-night 
earnestly inviting me, I promised -to come. At midnight he went himself and 
cririied his tents and all furniture, and fitted up a place by the tank-side very 
handsomely. In the morning I went : at my coming he came to meet me, 
and, -with extraordinary civility, carried me into his room prepared, Avhere he 
had some company and one hundred servants attending. He entertained me with 
showing me the king’s little closets and retiring-rooms, which wore paiirtcd 
with antiqrres, .arrd, in some panes, copies of the Ererrch kings and other Chris- 
tian princes. In tlris time came in dinner ; so, sitting on carpeting, a cloth was 
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laidj and divers banquetting set before iis^ and ibe like a little apart ibr 
the gentlemen that accompanied bim, to wbom be went to cat^ tbcj bolding 
it a kind of nn cleanness to mingle witb us ; whereat I told bim be promised 
Avmsbonld eat bread and salt together ; that without bis company I bad but little 
appetite ; so be rose and sat by me, and we fell roundly to our victuals. Tbe 
substance was made-dishes of divers sorts, — raisins, almonds, pistacbes, and 
fTuit. Dinner ended, be played at chess, and I walked. lieturning, after 
some discourse I offered to take my leave ; he answered be bad entreated me 
to come to eat; that what was passed was but a collation; that I must not 
dej)art till I bad supped, which I readily granted. After a time om' supper 
came, two cloths being spread as in tbe morning, and before me and my 
chaplain and one merchant were set divers dishes of sallets and meat roast, 
fried and boiled, and divers rices. He desired to be excused ; that it was their 
manner to eat among themselves; his countrymen would take it iU if he ate not 
with them ; so he and his guests, I and my company, solaced ourselves with a 
good refreshing. The meat was not amiss, but the attendance and order much 
better, his servants being very diligent and respectful. lie gave me for a 
present, as is the manner when one is invited, five eases of sugarcandy dressed 
with musk, and one loaf of most fine sugar white as snow, about fifty 
pound Aveightj desiring me to accept one hundred such against my going, 
‘ whiehj^ said he, ‘ you refuse of me thinking I am j)Oor, but it costs me nothing ; 
it is made in my government and comes gratis to me.'’ Thus professing 
himself my father, and I his son, mth compliments I took my leave.'’^ 

The last extract is an account of a violent storm of rain which fell on tho 
20 th Augxist 1G16 : — 

“ The twentieth day and the night past fell a storm of rain called the ele- 
phant, risual at going out of the rains, but for the greatness very extraordinary, 
whereby there ran such streams into the tank, whose head is made of stone, in 
show exceeding strong, l)ut the water was so grown that it brake over in one 
place, and there came an alarm and suddenfear thatit Avould give way and dro\vn 
all that part of the town where I dwelt, insomuch that Prince Khurram and 
all his women forsook their house ; my next neighbour carried away his goods 
and his wife on his elephants and camels to fly to the hillside. ’All men had their 
horses ready at their doors to save their lives, so that we were much frighted 
and sat up till midnight, for that we had no help but to flee ourselves and 
lose all our goods ; for it was reported that it would run higher than the top 
of my house by 3 feet and cany all away, being poor muddy buildings ; f omteen 
years past a terrible experience having showed the violence, the foot of the tank 
being level with our dwelling, and the water extremely great and deep, so that 
the top was much higher than any house which stood at the bottom in the 
com’se of the water, every ordinary rain making such a current at my door 
that it run not swifter in the arches of London Bridge, and is for some hours 
impassable by horse or man. But God' othei-wise disposed it in His merc}^ ; 
the king caused a sluice to be cut in the night to ease the water another way, 
yet the very rain had washed do^vn a great part of the walls of my house, and 
so weakened it in divers places that I feared the fall more than the flood, and 
was so moiled with dirt and water that I could scarce lie dry or safe ; for that 
I must be enforced to be at new charge in reparation. Thus were we every 
way afilicted : fires, smokes, floods, storms, heat, dust, flies, and no teim^erate 
or quiet season. ” 
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Geoguaphy. 

Boundaries and Area . — Tlie State of Jaipur, including Slickd- 
wati, is bounded on tbe north by Bikanir, Loliari, Jliagar, and 
Patiala ; on tbe south by Gwalior, Bundi, Tonic, j\IcAYar, 
and Ajmer ; on the east by Alwar, Bhartpiu’, and Karanli ; 
and on the AYCst by Elisliangarh, Marwar, and Bikanir. It lies 
between north latitude 25'’ 43' and 28° 30', and oast longitude 
74° 50' and 77° IS'; and contains an area of 14,465 square miles. 

General Topographny . — The general character of the country 
is tolerably ley cl and open, though it is continually crossed 
and diversified by hills in groups and ranges, and by isolated 
eminences. The centre of the State is an elevated tableland of 
triangular form from 1,400 to 1,600 feet above sea-lcvclj 
bounded on the south by a base line running west from the city of 
Jaipur: the eastern boundary consists of ranges of hills running 
north and south along the Alwar border; towards the north 
and west this triangular plateau is bounded by a broken cham 
of lulls, a portion of the Arvali range, which forms the apex 
of the triangle by intersecting the eastern range near Khetri in 
ShekaAvati. The hills here rise to a considerable height with a 
bold outline ; this range of hills on the north-west forms a natural 
boundary betAveen the sandy and desert tracts of ShekaAvati (or 
the country of the ShekaAvat clan in the extreme north of the 
Jaipur State), and Bikanir on the one side, and the more fertile 
soils of JaiiDur on the other. To the cast of Jaipur, beyond the 
range of hills close to the city, there is a rapid fall of some three 
or four hundred feet in the first Iayo or three miles, after which 
there is a gradual fall along the valley of the Banganga river to 
the Bhartpm border, and the coimtry becomes gradually more 
open, with a less interrupted j)lain as it spreads out toAvards the 
alluvial flats of the Jumna. The eastern jAorlion of Jaipur has 
many ranges of low hills in it, and near the Karanli border is 
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mucli cut up -uutli raymes. Prom tlio base of tlie central plateau 
above described, the country slopes gradually to the south-east 
towards the Bands river, only a few isolated hills appearing above 
the 'plain ; but in the extreme south the hill-ranges re-appear and 
in the neighbourhood of Baimahal, where the Bands river has 
forced itself through the range, the scenery is markedly beautiful. 
Westward from Jaipm’ the country rises gradually towards the 
Kishangarh border, and consists, in a great measure, of broad, 
open, ti’eeless plains, dotted with occasional hills. 

Subsurface Water , — ^The depth and character of the sub-sul’- 
face water in Jaipur varies considerably. Southward of the range 
wliich marks off the Shekawati districts from the rest of Jaipur, 
water is everywhere fairly near the smface, varying from a few 
feet in low-lying ground to 30 or 40 feet ; but in Shekawati, 
north of the range, water is always at a great depth, averaging 
from 80 to 100 feet. It is brackish in many parts where the soil 
is much impregnated with salt ; but generally the water may be 
found sweet to the east and south. To the north, in Sheka,wati 
and in the neighbourhood of Jaipur, it varies considerably, being 
somethnes bracldsh and sometimes sweet ; while westward of 
Jaipm* it is more constantly brackish. 

Soils , — The soil of Jaipm*, in the immediate neighbom*hood 
of the city to the west and north, is generally sandy ; in some 
places are tracts of mere barren sand ; underneath- this sandy 
sm’face, clay and stiff soil, mixed with kankar, is often met with. 
Eastward, along the Banganga valley, the soil is generally a rich 
firm loam ; and in the extreme east, towai'ds Hindaun, it is still 
sandy, though not unproductive. Southward from Jaipm* the 
eoil is mostly rich and fertile ; and the tract to the extreme south, 
enclosed bv the bend of the Bands river, consists of a rich allu- 
vial loam, and is the most fertile portion of the State ; whereas 
Shekawati, to the north of the intersecting range, consists almost 
entirely of shifting sands. 

Geology , — There has not as yet been any regular geological , 
survey of the hiU-ranges in Jaipm*, so tliat but little information 
can be given on tliis head. 

The principal MU-ranges in Jaipm* have been noted under 
the head of “General Topography.’’ They consist cliiefly of granite 
and sandstone, mixed sometimes with wliite and black marble, 
and occasionally -with mica. They are said to be primitive rocks 
belonging to the transitionary series, as they do not contain any 
fossil remains. The Mils to the south and east are formed princi- 
pally of sandstone, while those to the north contain more 
granite. The hills for the most part rise very abruptly from the 
plains, and many of them are peaked ; others bemg flat at the toj) 
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Ttvitli tlie edges steeply scarped for some way dowa tlie hiUsidCs 
tlius forming natural fortifications. 

»- To the north., where the Khetil hills meet the Alwar range, 
there has been a great geological disturbance ; the granite of the 
Arvalis bursting through and upheaying the sandstone of the 
Alwar hills, thus exposing alum shales and rich yeins of copper 
ores, cobalts, and nickels. Copper mines are worked to some extent 
in the neighbourhood of Khetri ; but, owing to the want of proper 
appliances for keeping down the water, the richest veins, which 
arc lowest, cannot be reached, and the outturn is very small, for 
lack of scientific management. The water in many of the mines 
is rich in sulphate of copper and alum, and cobalt is found in 
thin layers between the veins of copper ore. This latter mineral 
is much used at J aipur for enamelling, and is also exported to 
Delhi and Haidarfibad in the Dakhan for that purpose. In addition 
to the mineral substances above noted, salt is extensively manu- 
factured and exported from the Sambhar Lake, an account of 
which will be found under its proper head. 

Good building-stone is plentiful in many parts of Jaipur, 
Beneath the Amargarh fort, on the hilly range east of the city, 
a greyish metamorphic quartzose sandstone is quarried which is 
much used for building and paving in Jaipur. 

Trom'Danao, 21i miles from Jaipur, a coarse grey sandstone 
is procured, wliich is used for door-frames, pillars, &c. 

At Bdnkri, 36 miles east from Jaipur and near the Deosa 
railway-station, huge slabs of a foliated mica schist are quarried, 
which are very valuable for roofing, some of them being 30 feet 
long. Brom near Karauli, 82 miles from Jaipur, and from Basi, 92 
miles distant, red and cream colored sandstone of very fine qua- 
lity is procm’ed, and is much used in ornamental work. The best 
marble comes from Makrana in Marwar, 20 miles west from the 
Sambhar Lake, whence it is brought to Jaipur to be sculptured. 
But a coarser marble of a greyish- white color is procured -fi’qm 
Baiwdla in Jaipur near the Alwar border ; it, however, does not 
keep its color well, but tmms yellow with age. IS^orthward, from 
Baislana, in Kot Putli, a black marble is obtained, which is much 
used by statuaries and for inlaying-work. There is abundance of 
good lunestone, a very good quality being procured from near the 
Kdnauta railway-station ; and kankar is found almost everywhere, 
generally in flat beds instead of in nodules. 

J?recioii8 Stones . — ^As regards precious stones, carbuncles are 
procmed in large quantities to the south near Bdjmahdl; and 
tmquoises are said to have been formerly found in numbers in 
that neighbomhood at Toda. 

■Bivers . — ^Thc general drainage of the country, from the table- 



land wliicli forms tlie centre of tlie Jaipur territory, is to tlie east 
and tlie soutli-east ; tliongli a few streams follow tlie slope to 
tlie north-west, and carry the rainfall from the northern hills 
into the sandy plains northward, where the water is soon lost. 
The Bands, which crosses a corner of Jaipur on the south, 
receives most of the Jaipur watershed hy several tributaries, of 
which hut one or two are perennial. The Banganga reaches the 
Jumna direct, flowing eastward; hut in the hot season its surface- 
hed is often dry here and there. The Amdn-i-Shah, which sup- 
plies Jai]iur city with water, has a slight flow throughout the 
year. Almost all the other rivers mentioned below are flooded 
in the rains, and dry in the hot months. 

The Bands is the largest river in the State. It rises in the- 


Tiic Bands. 


hills near Saimar in the Arvali range, to 


the west of IJdaipur, and, flomng east- 
ward after a course of more than 100 miles, enters the Jaipur 
State near BeoK, about 10 miles west of Bisalpur, as if, by a freak 
of nature, instead of flanldng the Toda range of hills, it forced a 
narrow way for itself through the hills perpendicular to the 
direction of the range, entering it at Bisalpur and leaving it at 
Bdjmahal. At both j)laces the torrent in flood has scoured deep 
holes ; and in these and the other pools in the bed of the stream, 
trout, mahsir, and other kind of fish are always to be found. 
The scenery here is exceedingly wild and beautiful. The river is 
impassable in flood ; but there is a ferry at Bdjmahal, and also 
at Tonk ; these are required for about five months in the year. 
In the hot months the bed is dry, excepting where there are pools. 
The bed is heavy sand, in places very treacherous after the rains, 
and should not bo crossed by a stranger without a guide. The 
banks are wcU-defined, and, on an average, 30 feet deep. The 
width at Bisalpur is about 500 feet, but at Tonk 2,000 feet. It 
is joined by the Mdslii, Bhil, and Morel rivers, and, following an 
easterly coiuse after passing through the wild hills of Bantham- 
bor and Kandahar — two of the ancient forts of the Jaipur State — 
it falls into the Ohambal, about 85 miles below -Tonk. 

This river rises in hills near Manoharpim, about 25 miles due 
^ ,,, ^ north of Jaipur, and flows in a south-east 

e .n^anoa. direction for about 25 miles, imtil it 

reaches a range of hills near Bamgarh. It has apparently forced 
its ^;ay through these hills in a deep gorge about one mile in 
length, 350 to 600 feet wide, and 400 feet deep. After emerg- 
ing from the range of hills, it continues its coiuse due east 
for about 65 miles, when it enters the Bhartj)ur State near Mowd, 
at a'ljpoint about 25 miles east of the range of Mils above 
mentioned. It is crossed by the Bajpiitiina State Bailway 
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bridge ; and, about 10 miles beyond, is joined by tbe Sbilas, 
a rapid stream in flood, from tbe north. The stream in the gorge 
near E;dmgarh is perennial — at the hottest season it flows here 
about 8 cubic feet per second; but below this it is dry, except in 
the rains. The banks are generally about 20 feet in height, clearly 
defined. In floods, which last for a few hours, it is impassa- 
ble, and in the gorge near E.amgarh it rises sometimes to a 
height of 23 feet. Some interest attaches to this river, as regards 
the Jaipur State, from the fact that Hamgarh was once a capital 
of the State and known as Mdshi ; and a temple, in the gorge above 
alluded to, is still called Jumna-ki-dair. Hitherto, every Baja, 
on accession to the gadi of J aipur, has come to this place to be 
shaved ; this being considered part of the ceremony necessary. 

The Gambhlr rises in the hills south of Hmdaun, in the eastern 


- _ ^ border of Jaipur, flows in a north and 

north-east direction, and, after a course 
of about 26 miles in the J aipur State, enters the Bhartpur State ; 
eventually it joins the Banganga, near Bupas, and flows ou udth 
it to the Jumna. Its banks are clearly defined in clay and kanlcar 
soil, generally from 30 to 60 feet deep, and much cut up with 
gialas . , It is impassable in floods. The whole of the drainage 
•area of the hiUs to the west of Hindaun, from Toda Bhim as far 
as Kliera, falls into this river. 

- This river rises in the hills near Sdmod and Amloda, 20 miles 
^ due north of J aipur. It flows in a south- 
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south-west direction, imtil it meets -with 


Tho BAndl. 


ranges of rocky hills near Kalwdr and Kalegh, which cause it to 
take a westerly duection. Passing through these obstructions, 
it joins the Mashi, after a course of about 100 miles. It is 
crossed by the Bajputana State Bailway below Kalegh, near the 
Asalpm” station, and crosses the Ajmer and Agra road at 25 miles 
from Jaipm’. Its breadth here is 800 feet. It is impassable in 
floods, which last a few hours. The bed here is sandy ; the banks 


about 10 to 16 feet in height, and well-defined. 

This rises in the hflls immediately to the north of Jaipur city, 
^ ' . , . and flows southwards past the old toun of 

Tho Amdn-i-Shah. - « o t j 

Sanganer, andj alter a course or about 
22 miles, it falls into the Bhund river. ^T-t^Is a perennial stream, 
excepting at the foot of the hills from which it rises. The Bdjpii- 
tana State Bailway crosses over the Amdn-i-Shdh, one mile west 


of the J aipur station, on an iron girder 'bridge. The town of 
Jaipm' is supplied with drinking-water from this river. The 
water is pumped up by steam-pumps about lOdj feet into service 
reservou’s, winch command the city, through which water is deli- 


vered in iron pipes imder 50 feet prcssiue. 


R 
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The Dliiind. 


Tlie Morel is a trilDutary of tlie Bands. It rises in the hills 

near Bhnli, about 8 miles north of Banshho 
The Morel. Jaipui*. It flows in a 

direction due south ; passes under the Agra and Ajmer road hy a 
bridge of three spans of 20 feet; also under the Bajpiitana State 
Railu^ay, near the Jatwara station ; and continues its -course 
south. At a poiat about 35 miles from its source, it is jomed 
by the Bhiind, which comes from a distance of 50 miles ; the two, 
thus united, flow on under the name of the Morel, in a south-east 
direction, for about 4i0 miles. Here, it is added to by the water 
of the Khari river ; and, after following a unnding course, with 
deej), well-defined banks, through stiff soil intersected with nalas^ 
it falls into the Bands. 

A tributary of the Bands : this river rises in the Kishang^h 

State; enters the Jaipur border 10 miles 
“ ® ' west of Pachewar, and flows in an easterly 

direction for 50 miles, where it unites with the Bandi. 

The Hhund rises on the hills near Achrol, about 15 miles due 

north of Jaipur, and falls into the Morel. 
It flows due soutli, passes about two nflles 
east of Amber, the old eapital of the Jaipur State, and crosses 
the Agra and Ajmer road at the eighth mile-stone, at the village 
of Kanauta. It is impassable here in floods for a few hours. 

This rises in the Toda Bhim and Lalsot range of hills, about 
, 10 miles north of Bamniawas. It flows 

^ ‘ south through rich soil, with well-defined 

banks, about 20 feet deep ; passes about 5^ miles east of Bd,mnia- 
was ; and, after a course of about 35 miles, falls into the Morel 
river.' 

The Mendha rises in the hills near Jetgarh, north of Jaipur. 

It flows in a westerly direction, and falls 
into the Sanabhar Lake. 

This river rises in hills near Jetgarh and Manoharpur, about 

24 miles due north of Jaipur. It runs in 
a north-east direction towards Giirgaon ; 
is subject to heavy floods ; the banks much cut up in parts with 
ravines ; and, after skhting Alwar, passes out of Jaipur into the 
Habha State. 

The Sota rises m hills near Jliai’li and J etgarh, about 40 miles 
TUo Sota, north of Jaij)ur. It flows in a north- 

* ' east direction, and, after a coiuse of about 

40 miles, falls into the Sabi. 

This river rises in the hills/ near Khandela, about 45 miles 

north-north- west of Jaipur; flows north- 
north- west ; passes about 10 nules east of 


The Mendha. 


The KdutU, 
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Jliiinjliiiu ; and, after a course of aloout 60 miles, through, the 
length of - Shekawati, it loses itself in the sand at Sahkhtm, just 
as it enters the Bikanir territory. 

Lakes . — The only lake of any importance in the Jaipur 
State is the Samhhar Lake, situated in latitude 26° 58' and long- 
itude 75° 5', on the Joiat border of the Jaipur and Jodhpur States, 
and to, the east of the Arvali range of liills which run in a north- 
westerly direction through Rdjpiitana. The character of tho 
surrounding country is aridand sterile. When full, the lake forms 
a sheet of water measming about 20 miles in length, 1-^ to 7-^- 
miles in breadth, and from 1 to 4 feet in depth. With the 
exception of a period of ten years (from 1835 to 1844) when 
it was worked by the Government of India to repay it for 
expenses, &c., incurred in repelling the predatory incursions ' 
of the Rajputs in British India, the lake was owned and worked 
jointly by the Jaipur and Jodhpur Larbars uninterruptedly 
from the reign of Ahmed Shah, one of the successors of 
Akbar, to the year 1870, when the British Government became 
lessees under separate treaties concluded with the Jaipur and 
Jodhpm* chiefs. The process by which this salt accumulates in 
the lake is not well understood.^ Some ascribe it to the presence 
of brine springs or rock salt ; but the most feasible theory attributes 
it to the mineral properties of the surrounding hills (in w'^hich 
limestone and salt are known to abound) being wnshed into tho 
lake from the watershed which flows into it. The supply of salt 
varies according to the rainfall and other local contingencies ; 
but the average yearly outturn is 9,00,000 maunds,t and the 
cost of storage and extraction about 6 pies per maund. The 
selling price' of the salt at the lake fluctuates with the demand, 
the quality, and the quantity produced. The salt is of three 
different colors — blue, white, and red ; but, of these, a bluish-grey 
of several tints is the most prevalent and esteemed ; more particu- 
larly in the North-Western Provinces, w^hither it is largely exported. 
The white salt, again (distinguishable by its opaqueness from 
the transparent salts of other parts), is most valued in the States 
of Rajputdna, particularly Jaipm-, where it is almost exclusively 
used ; while in and about the Muhammadan State of Tonk,' the reel, 
the shades of which vary from tints of a delicate roseate to a deep 


* Tradition accounts for the formation of the lake in the following’ manner ; Ahont the 
A.n. 551, tho goddess Samhra, tho tutelary divinity of tho Chohan KAjpdts, in return for some 
religious sendee on their part, converted a dense forest into a plain of gold and silver. TJmt the 
I)eople of Samhhar, dreading tho cupidity and strife -which this jwsscssion would evcitc, begired of 
the goddess to retract her gift, when the plain of gold and sUver ■was transformed into the present 
salt lake. 

t It is said to have been as much as 20,00,000 maunds in A.D. 1839, which is the laigcst 
quantity on record. 
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claret, is tlie favorite color. • The- cause of this xoeculiarity of 
variegation of shades is much disputed. Some attribute it to the 
presence of microscopic algas, some to animalculie, and others to 
mineral agents ; while one or more of the tints — the hluish-grey 
particulaidy — is known to he due to the penetration of the fine silt 
of the lake into the interspaces of the crystals, the formation of 
which is that of a truncated pyramid, the sides of the cubes measur- 
ing sometimes as much as inches. The lake supplies nearly 
the whole of the chief salt marts of the Panjah, North-Western 
Provinces, and Central India, which are reached hy six main 
arteries or routes, namely : towards the north to Pewari ; north- 
east, to Alwar and Perozpur ; east, to Agra ; south-east, to Karauli ■ 
and Jhansi; and towards the south and east to Tonk. The 
"princixml caste employed on the salt-works is the “ Pardr,” at one 
time a much more numerous class than now, and, until about the 
thirteenth centm-y, when the greater portion of them were Muham- 
madanizedby Ala-ud-din Ghazi, consisting exclusively of Hin- 
dus. The depopulation of the Barars through famine and disease 
has, of late years, brought other castes to the works ; but, singular 
to say, although the pay is more than is ordinarily obtainable 
elsewhere, there is scarcely a single foreigner among them. . This 
monopoly is understood to be due to the superstitious local belief, 
propagated presumably to exclude foreign labom', that were out- 
siders to attempt the work, the festering sores which the flesh 
wounds,- received from contact with the sharp angles of the 
crystals when wading in the pans, invariably superinduce after 
their exposure to the brine and foetid mud of the lake, would most 
assuredly cause their death. 

Climate and Rainfall . — The climate of Jaipur is dry and 
healthy, and, the country being elevated and sandy, malarious 
fevers are but little prevalent. In the cold season the climate is 
very agreeable, but in Shekdwati it is often unpleasantly- cold, 
and hoarfrost frequently remains in the shade till long -after 
sunrise. During the hot season, the hot winds from the west blow 
with great force in Shekd,wati and the northern portions of Jaij)ur ; 
but the sand soon' parts with its heat, so that the nights are ' 
generally pleasant and the mornings very cool. Towards the 
south and east the hot winds are not so strong, but, owing to 
the soil not being sandy, the nights and mornings are not 
so cool. 

There is generally a fair , amount of rain throughout the terri- 
toiy, except in Shekdwati, where the fall is more precarious ; but 
Jaipur proper is seldom afflicted with the periodical famines 
which visit the neighboring territories ; for, being on the verge of 
the south-west and- south-east monsoons, it receives rain from 



both. ‘During the great famine, of 1868, Jaipur suffered less 
than some other portions of Rajputana. As a rule, the rainfaU is 
greatest in the southern and eastern portions of the State. 
The rainfall at Jaipur for the eight years from 1868 to 1875 is 
given below, the mpimum being 42-5 inches in 1870, the mini- 
mum 12'6 inches in 1868, and the average rather over 25i 
inches,;- 

■ • ,, -l ear. Inches. . 

; -1868 - ... ... ’ ... ... 13-67 

• -1869 ... ... 18-60 

■ 1870 ... ... ... ... 43-50 

.1871 .... ... ... ... 38-38 

* 1872 ... ... ... ... 30-19 

1873 . ... ... ■ ... ... 17-20 

1874. , ... .... ... ... 30-24 

1875 ... ... ... ... 36-82 

Most of the rain - falls in the months of July and August; 
but about the end and commencement of the year there are 
usually heavy showers. During the remainder of the year the • 
ah’ is exceedingly dry. The -average temperature at Jaipur of 
each month for the five years 1871 to 1875 is given 
below : — 


, Months. 



Degrees, F. 

January 

• « • 

• • « < » » 

63-64 

February 


« • • ♦ * • 

67-89 

March 


• « • . • • • 

75-41 

April 


• • • * f » 

89-15 

May 

• • • 

• • > • • « 

94-01 

June 

• • * 

• • 9 « * • 

96-13 

July 

• • » 


88-20 

August 


• « • s • • 

87-05 

September 



85-59 

October 

• •• 

• #» » • • 

84-85 

'November 


« • V • • » 

77-69 

December 


... 

65-59 



Mean of five years , , . 

81-27 


The mo ximm-n temperature of 1876 was lOO^E. and the mini- 
mum 38°, the amplitude of yearly fluctuations being therefore 
68°. May and June are generally the hottest months, and Janu- 
ary and Pebruaiy the coldest. 

Droughts . — ^As before observed, Jaipm- has' generally a fah 
rainfall, and is not often subject to droughts (the most severe sea- 
■ son of drought on record is that which occiuTed in the great famine 
year of 1868) ; neither is the country subject to floods. As^ in 
other parts of India, the crops in Jaipur are more or less subject 
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to Lliglits, but not to any remarkable extent. The two principal 
kinds of bligbt are “ Ratra,” wMcb means nipping, and affects 
tbe rain-crops; and “Bole” (tbe name of a red powder), wbicli 
is apt to attack tbe wheat and barley crops, tm’ning them of a 
reddisb-brown color, if cloudy weather prevails at tbe time when 
tbe crops are near maturity. 

Foi'ests. — ^Tbere are no forests of any extent in Jaix^m’. Tbe 
bills in tbe immediate neighbourhood of tbe city, and in- tbe 
southern portions of tbe State, are more or less covered with 
tbe dbao {Anogeissus pendula) and other jungle-trees of little 
or no value except for fuel. Tbe babul {Aoacia arcibica) 
and tbe mm {Ilclia inclica) may be considered as tbe pre- 
vailing trees of tbe country; tbe former grows extensively in 
many portions of tbe State, and is most valuable to tbe country 
people, as its wood can be used for a great variety of purposes.' 
In tbe neighbourhood of tbe towns and villages the usual 
Indian trees are to be found, such as — 

The Am or Mango {Ilangifera hiclicd). 
j, Imli or Tamarind [Tamarhuhis indied). 

„ Bur {Fiats indied) . 

,, Pipal {Ficus religiosd). 

„ Sirrus {Alhizzia odomiisshnd)^ 

,, Sissu {Balbergia sissn) . 

,, Jamun {Ettgeniajaniholand), 

Also tbe nim, babul,- and numerous other trees, all of which will 
grow well and flourish if protected from cattle and watered for 
ttie first two or three years. Sbekawati, ovdng to its sandy soil 
and tbe great depth of sub-surface water, is, on tbe whole, very 
deficient in trees ; but there is a considerable amount of tbe kbejra 
{Acacia leucophlma) ; tbe wood is of inferior quality, but tbe pods 
are very useful as food for cattle. Tbe pbog, a succulent plant 
without leaves, and growing to 3 or 4 ■ feet in height, is also 
worthy of mention, being very plentiful and useful ; tbe flowers 
are eaten by tbe people, tbe stalks form good forage for camels, 
and tbe roots furnish. a constant supply of fuel. 

Grasses. — There are a good many different kinds of grasses in 
Jaipur used as forage for cattle and for thatching ; among the 
latter may be mentioned tbe pani, a tall coarse grass growing in 
huge tufts very similar to tbe Pampas-grass, tbe tall flower-stalks 
of which form bard reeds when dry, and are tied together and 
much used, in place of split bamboos, as tbe foundation for grass 
screens and thatches. In Sbekawati the bbinat grass is veryjplen- 
tiful : its seeds form food for cattle, and are much eaten by tbe 
poorer classes ; but its prickly-seed vessels annoy pedestrians. 
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Histouy. 

Jlistory . — The early chronicles of the Jaipur chief ship are, 
as usual,' the genealogy of the predominant family of a clan, giving 
the present chief’s lineage, and the deeds of his ancestors. The 
accepted legend traces hack this luieage to Kash, the second son. 
of Eama, n^ho ruled at Ajodhya, and who is said to have migrated 
thence to Rhotas on the Sone river, whence, after several genera- 
tions, a second immigration brought Raja Nal westward across 
the Jumna to Narwar. And at Narwar the family, or the sept, 

1 established itself, until one Dhola Rao founded the parent city of 
■the present Jaipur State at Amber in A.R. 967. At that time 
the country round is said to have been parcelled out among many 
petty chiefs, Rajpiit and Mina, all subject to the great Tuar dynasty 
of Puajpiits which reigned at Delhi. After years of warfare and fluc- 
tuation of power, Dhola Rao and liis Kachhwahas are said to have 
absorbed or driven out the jietty chiefs, and to have at last founded 
a solid dominion, vdth a substantial territory. The tribal sove- 
reignty thus set uj) was originally known by the name of Dhiindar, 
from a celebrated sacred mount of that name somewhere on what 
is now the State’s western frontier. Half a century later, another 
chief, Hanuji, wrested Amber from the Minas, and consolidated 
his power, placing his head- quarters at Amber, which gave its name 
to the chiefship thenceforward until 1728 A.D., when the second, 
Jai Singh, deserted it for Jaipur. The ninth chief in succession 
from Hanuji was IJdikara, the grandfather of Shekji, who con- 
quered for himself on his own private venture the districts now 
held by the Shekdwat sept of the Kachhwiihas, of whom he is the 
eponymous ancestor. Allowing for considerable uncertainty about 
dates and names, this outline probably represents very fairly the 
course of growth and settlement of a successful clan fighting its way 
upward to- territorial dominion, and retaining always as its chief 
the descendant of the most ancient family of the founder’s kin. 
The Amber chiefship of the Kachhwahas is little mentioned in the 
annals of Musalman empire until the Mughal came in ; and it is 
probable that the clan had not much political importance before 
the sixteenth century ; nor is it possible to suppose tliat, up to that 
date, they had not been more or less ui submission to the Musal- 
mans, from the time when a jpowerful government liad become 
firmly established at Delhi, Agra, and Ajmer. Dor the Kachhwaha 
country lay at an easy distance from these three great garrison 
towns, and was easily accessible from aU three points ; while the 
road to Ajmer ^mssed right through that country. In the sixteenth 
century the chief of Amber seems to have attached liimself to the 
side of Baber and of Humayun; and Raja Bihdri Ldl was engaged 
in the afiairs of Sher Shdh. The importance of the ruling house in 
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tlie annals of the empire dates from Bilidri L^il, wlio ingratiated 
himself with some influential adlierents of the emperor Akhai’j and 
in the first year of Akhar’s reign was presented at court. Bive years 
afterwards, when Akhar made a pilgrimage to Ajmer, this chief, 
unth his whole family, had an honourable reception from hiui at 
Sanganer, close to Amber ; Bihari Lai his daughter to the 
emperor, and entered his service with three sons, one of whom, 
Bhagwan Las, became a man of some distinction as a governor and 
commander. The daughter of Bhagwan Las was the mother of 
Prince Khnsrii (Akbar’s grandson), whose intrigues and ill-fate are 
well known ; and Man Singh, the adopted son of Bhagwan Las, 
was one of the most renowned imperial generals of his time. 
He fought in Orissa and in Assam ; and at a critical period, under 
great diMculties, he maintained his authority as governor of 
Kabul, and held his own on that remote and perilous frontier. 
He was rewarded with the governments of Bengal, Behar, and the 
Lakhan. 

The next chief of note is Jai Singh, the third in succession, 
from Man Singh, who was commonly known by his imperial 
title of Mirza Baja. His name apjiears in aU the. wars- of 
Aurangzeb in the Lakhan, where it is still remembered as well by 
tradition as by some buildings which he erected. The best proof 
of his influence and ability is that Aurangzeb thought it neces- 
sary to instigate one of the chief’s sons, and an asj)irant to his 
succession, to poison him ; but even the support of the empire 
could not obtain the chiefship for the murderer against the una- 
nimous dissent of the clan. 

After an interval of three chiefs we come to , Jai Singh II, 
commonly kno^vn as Siwai Jai Singh, a title given by the 
emperors, which his descendants adopt to this day. The word 
means 1:|:, and is supposed to measure the superiority of the 
bearer to all cotemporaries, whom the unit signifies. Jai Singh 
was in every way a remarkable man ; but mainly for his scientific 
aptitude and industry, his skill as an engineer and architect, his- 
liberal support of science and art, and his own personal accom- 
plishment as a mathematician and an astronomer. He construct- 
ed, upon his own invention, observatories at Jaipur, Lellii, 
Benares, and Hjain, with which he was able to correct the astro- 
nomical tables of Le La Hue, and to leave as a monument of 
his skill the tables of stars collated by himself and called the 
“ Tij Muhammad Shahi.” He laid out and built the present 
city of. Jaipur in A.L. 1728, to which he transferred his 
seat of government from Amber. As a politician, however, he 
is partly responsible for the treaty which was made by Jaipur, 
Jodhpur, and Udaipur to resist the Musalmdn power, then 
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decaying 1ind6r tiie incipient break-tip of the Muglial empirek 
The intention of this treaty was good, bnt its base was 
unsound. The Kachhwdha clan had, with the Rahtor clan, 
been excluded from intermarriage with the Sesodias of Udaipur 
by reason of haying given daughters to the Mughal; and 
by this treaty the Sesodias agreed to I'e-admit the two clans upon 
condition that in both clans a son by a Sesodia mother 
should be entitled to succeed to tlie cliiefshij) in supersession of 
elder sons by wives from other clans. Of com’se, this clause gave 
rise to fierce disputes over the succession; for primogeniture 
could not be so easily set aside, and it did much to weaken 
the clans by feuds and factions. Nevertheless, Jai Singh, who 
was the imperial lieutenant at Agra, managed considerably to 
'augment liis domains as the empire fell into confusion. 

After his death the xiolitical confusion spread wider. The Jats 
about Bhartxmr were rising into power, and fought the Jaipur 
cliief with success, eventually annexing to the Bhartpiu State 
lands originally belonging to Jaipur. A chief of one of the 
Kaohhwdha septs founded the present Alwar State, partly at the 
expense of Jaipur, which thus lost a large piece of terjitory about 
' the middle of the eighteenth' century ; and later in the century 
' came in the Marathas, attracted by the quarrels which had been 
engendered by that unlucky treaty clause about the succession. By 
the end of the century the State was in great confusion, distracted 
by internal btoils, and impoverished by Maratlia exactions. In 
1803 began the xiolitical relations Of Jaipur with the British Govern- 
ment, the object being to form a league against the Marathas ; 
but the alliance Was dissolved by Lord Cornwallis. Meantime 
the dispute between the chiefs of Jaqmr and Jodhpur for the 
daughter of the Udaipur chief had brought both States to the 
verge of ruin, and Amir Nhan with the Pindan's was exhausting 
the country. In 1817 negotiations began again, when Amir 
Khan was living at free quarters in Jaipur territory ; and in 1818 
a treaty was at last made by which the protection of the British 
Government was extended to Jaipm:, and an annual tribute fixed. 
Two successive minorities, which followed the death of Jagat 
Singh in 1818, gave oxiportunities for strife over the succession, 
and for much misgovernment ; in 1835, on the succession of the 
present Maharaja, then two years old, there was a serious dis- 
turbance in the city. The British Government took measures to 
insist upon order, to reform the administration, and to support 
its effective action ; and the State has gradually become 
well-governed and prosperous. In 1857 the chief of Jaipur 
rendered good service to the British, which was rewarded by a 
grant of the pargana of Kot Kasim. 


s 
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Eorm of Government. 

The Maharaja of Jaipur, in common with the rest of the chiefs 
of BdjpiiUna, exercis'es supreme civil and criminal authority 
within the limits of his territories, and has the power of life and 
death in respect of liis own subjects. The administration of the 
State is nominally carried on at tlie capital by a Council composed 
•of eight members, with the Maharaja as i^resident ; there is also a 
secretary, who acts as an ex-officio member. The business of the 
Council is divided into four departments, viz. — Judicial, Eevenue, 
Military, and External ; each department being in charge of two 
of the members of Council. 

'Princi'^al Feudatories and ThdJcurs, — The principal feuda- 
tories of the Jaipur State (Khetri, Sikar, and tJniard), together 
with the numerous chiefs and thakurs of Shekawati, the 
principal among whom are Baswa, Nawalgarh, Manddwar, Sri- 
rajgarh, &c., are all descended from Shekji, the grandson 
of Udikara, one of the former rulers of Jaipur, who founded 
the numerous Shekawati communities which now cover the 
extensive tract termed Shekdwati, TJniard being an exception 
(this chief belongs to the Naruka clan), in that the estates of 
the chiefship are in Jaipm* proper, and to the extreme south of 
the State. 

In addition to the above-mentioned feudatories, there is' 
also - the chiefship) of Patan, in Torawati, the head of which is 
descended from the ancient Tuar kings of Delhi, Subsequent to 
the time of Shekji, the Shekawats increased greatly in number 
- and power ; and, in order to break their strength, the Jaipur Gov- 
ernment, about a century ago, -took advantage of some dispute 
among them to eocom’age and establish the custom of an equal 
division of real estate amongst the male children on the death of 
a parent. Sikar and lOietri are the only estates which have 
escaped this ruinous sub-division ; the first by the destruction of 
the minor branches who sought to enforce partition ; and the 
latter by the want of issue beyond a single son in each generation. 
This system of sub-division has been very damaging to the 
prosperity of the Shekdwatis, and is the cause of great poverty 
in some of the chiefships.- 

The principal nobles and thdkurs of Jaipm’ belong to what are 

- JaipmKotris. caUcd “the twelve Kotris,” founded by 

Pirthi Baj, a former ruler of Jaipur, who 
* gave estates to each of his twelve sons ; and also to other Kotiis 
founded by previous rulers. Three of the twelve Kotris are 
extinct. A list of the Kotris is given pn next page. ' 
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ITo.' 

KotsIb. 

]Sfame3 of 
Fiefs. 

Yearly 
rovenuo of 
principal 
Fiefs. 

Sub-fiefs 
in family. 

Total 
amount 
licld by 
family. 

Eejiakks. 




X^S• 


Rs. 



•1 

Puninmulot ... 

Mmera ... 

10,000 

1 

10,000 

1 


• a 

BMmpota ... 

(Extinct.) 






3 

WdtMwat 

Uliurnti . . . 

70,000 

10 

a,2o,ooo 



4 

Pucliaenot 

Sdmbra . . . 

17,700 

3 

a4,700 



6 

Sultanot 

Sui'at . . . 

22,000 





6 

Kdngarot . . . 

Digi ... 

60,000 

aa 

0,00,000 


Tlie twelve 

7 

Eajawat 

Cbandlai 

ao,ooo 

16 

1,98,137 


^ Kolrls founiled 
bjPirtlii X!aj- 

8 

Perfcabji 

(Extinct.) 






9 

Bulbudherot ... 

Acbrol ... 

a8,850 

a 

1,30,000 



10 

Sbeoddsji 

(Extinct) . 






11 

Kallianot 

Kalwar ... 

a5,ooo 

19 

a,45,000 



la 

Cbatierbbojot 

Bagru ... 

40,000 

6 

1,00,000 


• 


Gugawat 

Ddni ... 

70,000 

13 

1,67,900 




Kbumbanl . . . 

Banskbo 

ai,ooo 

a 

a3,787 




Khumbdwat ... 

Mdhdr ... 

a7,538 

6 

4-0,738 




Seobarupota 

Nmdhir... 

10,000 

8 

49,600 


, Ifetrfs lield bj- 
I desccnclnnlBof 


Banbu'pota . . . 

B^lkob ... 

19,000 

3 

36,575 


other rulers. 


Naruka ... 

Bnidr^ ... 

a,oo,ooo 

6 

3,00,000 




Bbdnkdwat ... 

Lobwdn. . . 

16,000 

4. 

34,600 

» 

J 



Tlie following are more details regarding tlie Shekdwat and 
other feudatories and chiefships ahoye noted : — 

This is a Shekdwati chiefship belonging to Uaja Ajit Singh, 
_ , , comprising the parganas of Khetri, Bibai, 

Smghana, and Jhunjhnu, yielding an 
annual revenue of about Ks. 3,50,000, and paying a tribute of 
E/S. 80,000 a year to the Jaipm’ Barbdr. The chief holds, besides, 
the pargana of Kot Putli, yielding about Rs. 1,00,000 a year — a 
possession which was bestowed in perpetuity upon his ancestor, 
Itaja Abhi Singh, by the British Government, for services 
rendered to Lord Lake in his military operations against the 
Marathas in the early part of the present centuiy, but notably 
in an important and successful engagement by British troops 
under Golonel Monson, with Sindia’s army on the banks of the 
Chambal at that period. 

Another of the Shekdwati tribute-paying dependencies of the 

Jaipur Barbdr, Sikar, which in foimer 
years was inhabited by perhaps the most 
lawless of the Shekdwati races, is now a well-governed, peaceful. 
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and prosiDcrous cliiefship. The present chief, Rao Raja Madho 
Singh, being a minor, the estate is administered hy managers, 
inder the direct supervision of the Jaipur cGovernment. The 
mnual revenues are estimated at about Rs. 4,00,000, and the 
ribute paid to the Darbar is Rs. 40,000 a year. 

Pdtanis a small tributary chiefship situated north of Jaipur, 

between Kot Putli and Khetri in the hilly 
district termed Tordwati. This chiefship 
s interesting from the fact of its rulers having sprung from a 
/ery ancient house, the Rao of Pdtan being the direct lineal 
descendant of the Tuar kings of Delhi, who were expelled that 
place, about eight hundred years ago, on its captme by the Ghor 
dynasty. The family settled at Patan, and have since ruled there 
'undisturbed by the political commotions which have from time to 
time disquieted and disunited the neighboming estates in and 
around the province of Torawdti. The chiefship possesses many 
fertile and well- watered plains, capable of producing the richest 
crops. The lands arc divided amongst the brotherhood, the holdings 
being so very small that it can scarcely support its population. 

This is a chiefship belonging to Jaipur proper, situated to the 
^ , extreme south and in one of the richest 

“ portions of the State. The tJniard chief 

belongs to the Narfikd clan of Rdjputs, forming one of the addi- 
tional Kotris or houses of Kachhwdha thakurs. Prom the extra- 
vagance and misrule, however, of the present Rao Raja, the 
estate is hopelessly involved in debt, and, in consequence, its 
affairs since the past few years have been directly administered 
by the Jaipur Darbdr. The revenues of the chiefship are estimated 
at Rs. 1,75,000 per annum, and the yearly tribute which it pays 
to the Darbar Rs. 45,000. 

The four leading tribute-paymg thakm’s of the Shekdwat 
province of the Jaipur State are — Baswa, ISTawalgarh, Mandawar, 
and/ Surajgarh. Then incomes are variously estimated, but that 
of Baswa may be safely put down at Rs. 70,000 j)er annum, and 
that of the three others at Rs. 50,000 each ; one-fiith of which is 
paid to the Jaipur Darbdr as tribute. 

With regard to the petty chiefships and thakurs of the State 
generaUy, the estates are, excepting in one or two instances, pros- 
perous and fairly administered, the people contented and happy, 
while the relations subsisting between them and the Darb&,r are, 
without exception, of a cordial and happy, character. 

- The Land. 

La7id Tenures . — The following classification of the free-hold 
tenures (as distinguished from mere cultivating holdings) is 
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taken _ (ivitli some sligW alteration) from Colonel Brooke’s Politi- 
cal History of J aipur : — . ■ 

L — Grants for -wMcli no feudal service is performed, but only 
a quit-rent paid ; and wMcb are held principally by members of 
tile Hajawat clan, being branches of the Maharaja’s own family, 
and partaking of the nature of appanages. 

II. — ^Estates either conquered or possessed by the ancestors of 
the present holders prior to the conquest of Jaipm by the reign- 
ing family, including such cliiefships as Sikar, Khetri, tJuikrd, and 
others. These pay a tribute to the J aipur Harbdr of about one- 
fom’th of their estimated revenue. 

III. — Estates upon which no rent is paid, but service is per- 
formed. The contingents they supply were originally calculated 
at one horseman per thousand rupees of rent; but this is not 
now in all cases either provided or exacted. 

IV. — Religious endowments and rent-free personal holdings, 
including grants and gifts to temples, to civil and military offi- 
cers, court favorites, &c., &c. 

The tenure of the three first classes seems to be fundamentally 
■the same, with the slight differences of origin and some variety 
as to the duty or payment upon which it is held. All three 
classes include numbers of the clan fraternity who bold their 
lands, not originally by grant from the sovereign or upon a 
feudal system, but by right of kinship with, and descent from, 
the original stock or stocks which first conquered and settled as 
a dominant clan in the country. The third class, that of jagir- 
ddrs, may include some real grantees who originally obtained 
assignments' of land on the system by which the revenue was 
given for maintenance of troops or other distinctly valuable 
considerations. The tenures in the Shekdwat country have 
this peculiarity, that, excepting two or three great estates, all 
holdings are regularly divided among all the sons on the death 
of the father, the rule of primogeniture which prevails in 
nearly all estates of Rajputana not having been admitted here. 
But they are all free-holders, paying a fixed customary 
quit-rent. 

In most villages there are what are "termed "biswaddrs”; 
but they are mere middlemen between the State and the culti- 
vator, and arrange for the collection of the revenue from the 
latter, receiving a percentage for so doing. The cultivators are 
mere tenants-at-will, and have no hereditary rights ; but, owing to 
the scarcity of the class, they are, as a rule, treated as hereditary, 
being seldom interfered with so long as they pay the revenue. 
The principal cultivating classes are klinas, Bdgra BrdhmanSj 
Gpjars, Mah's, and Idis. Bdjpiits do not cultivate much. 
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' Distribution of the Land . — ^Tliere is no trustworthy information 
to he obtained regarding the proportion the khdlsa land hears 
to that held by the tributary chiefs, grantees, fief -holders, &c.; hut 
from the estimates formed by officers having long experience of 
Jaipur, it would appear that the khdlsa or crown lands are 
somewhat less than a half of the total area, say three-eighths, 
leaving five-eighths, of which some three-eighths may he put down 
to the estates on tributary or service tenure, and the remaining 
one-fourth to military, religious, and other grants. 

Cultivated Area . — It is impossible to give any accurate infor- 
mation under this head, and the Darbar seem to have no such 
records as would enable one to form a fair estimate ; but officers 
of experience in Jaipur have estimated the cultivated area under 
irrigation at ten per cent, of the whole. In addition to this there 
is a large area placed under temporary cultivation during the 
rainy season, which varies very consideivably from year to year, 
and which may, perhaps, be put down at about double the irri- 
gated area. 

Land Revenue . — In the Jaipur State, the land-revenue is- 
collected partly in cash, but principally in kind ; the custom 
of a rate on ploughs does not prevail. The Raj share of the crop 
is calculated either on the system of ■“ Kunkiit ” or “Batdi”: 
the former is an estimate of the outturn of the standing crops 
formed just before the crops ripen, and is principally used in 
regard to the rain-crops, which ripen in the autumn the second 
is a division of the grain after threshing, and is generally aj)plied 
to the cold-weather crops ripening in the spring, such as wheat, . 
barley, &c. The Raj share varies from one-sixth to half of the 
outturn, according to the quality of the land and other circum- 
stances — a common average being one- quarter or three-eighths 
for the spring-crop, and rather more for the autumn crop. 
The village officials are the patel, the patwari, and the ka- 
mingo ; they are to a great extent paid by shares of the grains called 
hahSy or rights, which are deducted previous to the division 
between the Raj and the cultivator. Under the Batai system, 
the grain is formed into heaps, according to the shares, after thresh- 
ing, the straw being retained by the cffitivator. In Jaipur these 
village officers have no hereditary rights ; and, indeed, their whole 
status is low and precarious, being mainly dependent upon the 
arbitrary j)leasure of the revenue collectors or the great land- 
holders. The patel is the headman of the village : he settles petty, 
disputes and quarrels, reports crime to the tahsUdar, and assists in 
the coRection of the land-revenue, &c. ' The patwari is the village 
accoimtant, both for the land-revenue and customs dues. The, 
kanungo is, in J aipur, a mere' assistant to the patwari, as there is 
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no record of villago riglits such as is kept hy the kdnungos in 
villages in British territory. 

Agriculture . — ^The crops raised in different parts of the 
J aipur teiTitory vary considerably mth the different nature of the 
soil. In ShekWati, where there is a deep sandy soil, and where 
water is at too great a depth to admit of irrigation to any extent, 
there is, in the main, 'but one crop a year, raised during the rainy 
season and ripening in October and ISTovember. This crop consists 
principally of bajrd as a cereal, and miing and mot as pulses ; 
the latter taking the place of the grain grown in firmer soils. 
With regard to Jaipur proper, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the capital, and to the north, the rain-crop is the same as 
in Shekdwati, and but little wheat and barley is grown in the 
cold season towards the south and east. As the soil becomes richer 
and firmer, jo war and makai (Indian com) take the place of 
bajrd, and cotton and til (sesamam) arc also sown during the 
rains ; while, in the cold season, wheat, barley, gram, sugarcane, 
opium, tobacco, ddl, linseed; and kiisumber (safflower) are exten- 
sively grown ; and in the eastern districts rice of a coarse quality 
is grown to a limited extent. 

Qost of Production . — It is difficult to obtain such information 
as will enable a fair average of the cost of production for the countiy 
generally to be struck ; but the following calculation gives an 
approximation of the same in regard to some of the main crops : — 


Eaik Geop, BiJEi. 


Coed Weaxheb Ceop, Baeiet akd Wheat. 

J?e7* JBtgha. 

Bb. a. P. 
0 8 0 
10 0 
0 8 0 
4 0 0 
0 3 0 
0 3 6 


Fer Bigha, 
Es. A. P. 

Plougliing onco ... 0 2 0 

Seed ... 0 3 0 

Eeaping _ _ ... 0 3 0 

Threshing and ■winnowing ... 0 3 6 

Plougliing 4 times 

Manuring ... 

Seed 10 to 20 seers 

Ii-rigation from well ... 

Eeaping 

Threshing, &c, ... 

Total ... 

0 11 6 

Total ... 

Average outturn porhigha, say 
3 maunds. 

Cost of prodxiction per maund, 
excluding Eaj tax, &c. 

0 3 10 

Average outturn per bigha, say 
6 maunds. 

Cost of production per maimd, 
exclusive of Eaj tax ... 

Value of 3 maunds at Es. 1-8 ... 

Es. A. P. 

4 8 0 

Outturn, say 

Deduct Eaj share and village haks 

Balance ... 

Deduct Eaj share and ■village 
Jiaks (say half outturn) 
leaves IJ maxuids, value ... 

2 4 0 

Deduct cost of cultivation 

0 11 G 

Value at Es. 2-4 per maund ... 
Deduct cost of cultivation ... 

Balance of profit to cultivator ... 

Balance as profit of cultivator, 
porhigha ... 

18 6 


G 6 G 


11 1 

Maunds. 

G 

3 


Es.A. P. 
6 12 0 
G 6 G 

0 6 C 
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'This calculation is made on tatlier a low average' of outtuffi-, 
and pre-supposes a certain amount of liired labor; but ‘it bears out 
tbe statement of the yillagerSi that) unless they ^ carry out the 
cultivation by means of themselves and then’ families, and with- 
out lined labor, but little margin of profit is left to them fi’om the 
cold- weather crop. In lands irrigated from some of the new tanks, 
only 8 annas per bigha is charged for Watering for each crop, 
which would give the cultivator a much greater margin of profit. 

Cultivation . — ^The mode of cultivation is of the very rudest 
description: for the rain-crop the ground is scratched with a 
plough as soon as the first showers fall; in the case of 
liajrd the furrows being often some . distance apart, so that the 
plough may cover as much ground as possible in a short ' space 
of time. The seed is generally sown at the time of jilougliing, by 
means of a long funnel attached to the plough. In the sandy 
tracts of Shekawati, camels are yoked to the ploughs, instead of 
bullocks. Tor the cold- weather crops which are irrigated (with the 
exception of gram), the ground is generally ploughed four times, 
the &’st ploughings beuig done in September, and the seed sown 
in October, either with the funnel above noted or broadcast. A 
rough implement, composed of a flattened log of wood, is then 
drawn over the ground, so as to cover over the seeds and com- 
press the earth. 

The field is next divided into small square beds, by meains 
of a large wooden scraper called datdli, water-courses being 
made between the beds at intervals to enable the crop to be ' irri- 
gated. Except in places where the land can be irrigated by water- 
coiu’ses from tanks, this operation is carried on by drawing water 
from wells by means of a large leather bag called, c/iar as, 
attached to a rope running over a wheel supported over the well 
on wooden pillars, the rope being drawn by bullocks. In some low- 
lying lands wliere water is very near the surface, small fields and 
garden-crops are irrigated by means of a small leather bucket 
raised by a long wooden lever. The grain is reaped with a small 
sickle called dantli ; and the ancient custom of treading out 
the com by means of cattle still obtains. Rotation of crops 
seems to be but little regarded, as, owing to the quantity of 
imcultivated ground, it is easy to let fields lie fallow for a 
time. The principal vegetables grown are — a large kind of white 
radish, onions, chillies, spinach, cucumbers and gourds of lands, 
&c. ; and in the spring large quantities of melons are 
■ grown in the sandy beds of nalas. 

Irrigation . — ^With the exception of a few simple irrigation- 
cuts from perennial streams and the remains of some earthen 
village bunds, no traces of irrigation- works of any importance 
are found. Since 1868, however, the Raj has spent Rs. 60,000 
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' amiually in deyeloping tlie irrigation capabilities of tlie State : 
60 works bare been completed up to date, and 24 are in progress, 
These comprise repairs to existing broken Tillage-tanks and some 
now projects; a few of some importance, such as Mora Sagar, llae- 
sar Lake, Llhoa irrigation-cnt, &o. Tiie water-rate has hecn fixed 
at 8 annas 'per bigha for each crop, which nsiially reccires three 
waterings. In cases when a field is higher than the level of the 
water, and a bucket is required to raise the water, 4 annas are 
cliarged. That irrigation is profitable when the works are carried 
out under favorable circumstances, is proved beyond doubt — about 
6 per cent. haMng been gained in the return on most of the woiks 
liitherto carried ont ; but it is necessary to see that there is good 
, storage, good land to receive tlie water, men to cultivate it, and 
. that there is not too largo an outlay in the first instance, whether 
from expensive supervision, unnecessary work, or any other cause. 


Population. 


t 


JPopulation . — "Without a census (which has never yet been 
taken), the population of the Jaipur State can only be very 
roughly calculated. It has been estimated by those who have 
experience of this part of the country, that the density of the 
population of Shekawati, whicli has an area of about 5,000 square 
miles, and where the towns are comparatively far apart, will 
average about 60 to the square mile; and if Jaipiu’ proper, 
which has an area of about 9,466 square miles, is taken at -150 
to the square mile (a very moderate estimate), the population of 
Jaipur proper will be about million, or a total of about If 
million for the whole territory. " With regard to the capital itself, 
a regular census was taken in 1870, since when, it is believed, 
Ihcre has not been any considerable increase. The result of the ’ 
census was as follow^s : — 


Meu 

Women 

Boys 

Girls 


... 5L716 

... 50,G20 

... 19, ‘im 
... 13,059 


Totnl ... 137,817 


The proportions of the different classes have been estimated as . 
follows : — 

BAjpxits^ ... , ... i 

* Otiier Hindus ... ... |- 

Mnliammiidaus . ••• iV 

Jains ... ••• Iff 

As regards other Hindus, the Minas, perhaps, equal Ihe Puijpufs 

T 
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in niimljcrs ; next in nnmefical order come tlie Brdlimans, a great 
proportion of n^liom are Bagra Brahmans, a lower order of the 
class, who cultivate the soil; then Banyas, Gujars, dats; after which 
-come the numerous Hmdu castes comprising the artizan and menial 
classes. With regard to the distribution of the different classes, 
hlinas are most numerous along the eastern border, and in the 
south-east ; B-ajputs and Banyas are more evenly distributed ; 
Brahmans and Gujars are most numerous in the southern and 
central districts ; and Jats in the north, in the neighbourhood of 
the capital, and to the west. There is a considerable number of 
Muhammadans, and the Kaim Khanis form a large class in 
Shekawati. 

Castes, Clans, and Tribes. — ^The following are some of the 
principal castes in the Jaipiu State : — 

The higher class of Brahmans are in service or officiate in 

temples, &c. ; but there is a lower class 
Bi nuanE. callcd Bagra Brahmans who are very 

numerous, and who form one of the principal classes of cultivators 
in the Jaipur State. 

'The greater x:)ortion of the Bajpffts in Jaipur belong to the 
. Kachhwaha clan ; they are of three classes : 

djpu s. — those who hold estates ; 2nd, those 

in service ; 3rd, those who till the soil. The third class are not very 
^numerous. Bdjpfits mil not work as cultivators unless pressed 
iby poverty. The Sliekdwat Bajpdts are noticed under the head 
'‘ Principal Thakurs” at page 138. 

A very numerous class, consisting of a great many clans : the 
Banyas, and Maliajans, or banking class are x>rincipally Jains ; and 

the banyas, or traders, Hindus. 

An aboriginal race who held the country previous to the ad- 

vent of the Bdjpiits ; they are very nume- 
‘ ' rous in Jaipur and Shekdwati; they are 

of two classes — 1st, chaukidars or watchmen, also professional 
robbers; 2nd, zamindari Minas, who have settled down to 
cultivation. 

S'** I’y cultiTaidon ; 

the former are very numerous in Jaipur. 

These are two pimcipal castes of those 
commonly met with m all towns and vil- 
lages. They are herdsmen, also cultivators. 

The proportion of Muhammadans in Jaipur is .very small; but 

Mniian,madans:Kdim Khanis. Shckawati tlieic is a vciy numerous 

class termed Haim Khanis, who were origi- 
nally Ghohan Bajpiits, but were converted to Islam. They are 
said to have formerly owned the tract of country now callcd 
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./Sliekawati, but 'wero afterwards dispossessed by Sliekji, the 
founder of tbe Sliekdwat clan of E.a.jputs.. 

Helicjion . — The mass of tbe p)opuiation consists of Hindus, fol- 
lowers of Visbnu or Sbiva, tbe former imedominating, and attacbed. 
mainly to tbe specific adoration of Krishna. Ganesb, too, is very 
generally worsliipped, . as also Devi or Kali, and Silala Mata, 
tlio latter two especially by tbe Minas. Mabadeo or Sbiva., under 
its numerous forms, is worshipped to a considerable extent ; ibc- 
Mabaraja liimself being a follower of this sect, bis tutelary deity 
being lldj Kajesbwar, one of tbe forms of- Mabadeo. Of 
tbe Hbidu independent sects who baye a peculiar doctrine, 
and worship, the most notable is tbe Hadu Pantli, which bad its 
origin, and still lias its bead-q[uarters, at Barabana (near tbe Sam- 
bbar Labe), witbin Jaipur territory. Here is a shrine and monas- 
tery, built near the- spot where the founder of tbe faith (Dadu)5. 
who liyed about tbe time of Akbar, or in tbe sixteenth century, 
yanisbed.- His book is in great yogue, and many still follow bis 
doctrine as therein expounded, and as interpreted by bis successors, 
the religious superiors at tbe shrine. Tbe deyotees sbayc the bead,, 
adore only tbe book, and preach mysticism and morality, trayers- 
ing tbe land on regular circuit to spread the word and commune 
with disciples. .The Nagas of Jaipur are a sect of militant deyotees 
bclongmg to tbe Dadu Pantbi sect, who are enrolled in regiments 
to seryo tbe State ; they are yowed to cebbacy and to arms, and 
constitute a sort of military order in the sect. 

, State of Society . — Some of tbe chiefs and principal tbakiu’s or 
I Rajpfit aristocracy are wealthy land-owners ; but many^ are ]ioor 
'iand in debt. As regards tbe mabajans, or banldng class, 
imany of them arc yery rich, and they arc, as a rule, weU-to-do. 
The petty traders, tbe artizan class, beads of yillages, and a 
certain proportion of agriculturists, may be said to enjoy a certain 
! degree of prosperity, on tbe whole ; but tbe peasant cultiyators are 
generally in . debt to tbe Borahs, or money-lenders, and tbe mass 
of them liye from band to mouth. The Jdts arc generally tbe 
most prosperous ; next come tbe Gu jars and Brahmans ; but tbe- 
Minas are almost always xioor. 

Tbe aristocracy and the richer classes. liye in masomy bouses; 
tbe subordinate chiefs and great kinsmen of tbe ruling chief 
usually baye their bouses well fortified, sometimes hying in castles 
upon bills, sometimes in bouses in tbe yillage at tbe foot of tbe 
bill, which is surrounded by tbe fort as a citadel of refuge. ^ Tbe 
leading nobles keep up much rude state, and desne to be as inde- 
pendent as possible of tbe court at Jaipur; .tbeir success A'arics 
according to tbe relatiyc forces of the nobles and the administra- 
tion. They arc obliged to attend coint on certain periods and 
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occasions, Trhen they are nsnally in oioiaosition to the official 
hiu-eaiicratic element. In Shehawati the tonnis present a 
tine appearance from the houses being huilt of hlochs of -white stiif\ 
clay, cut from the kaulcar heels and ailonrecl to dry in the -^ullages ; ^ 
hy far the greater number of petty dmelling-houses are built of 
stone or brick and mud, or of mud only, and roofed -with tiles or 
thatch. The Tillages arc almost inyariably simrounded mth a 
high fence of dried -thorns. In the Sheka-wati districts, more remote 
from head- quarters, the people have ahvays been more turbulent 
and less inclined to obey the head-quarters administration than 
elsen'here. They belong to a separate scj)t of the Kachh-wahas; 
and their chiefs rule then own estates with little interference 
from, and great jealousy of, the chief of the State. The dress 
of the people seems to be much the same as in other parts 
of Rajpritana; but the Pheta turban — that is, a turban formed 
-with naiTO-u'- and twisted, instead of broad, flat, bands — seems yery 
generally worn. The inhabitants follow the usual Hindu and 
Sluhammadan customs. The greater proportion of the men go 
about armed ; the richer classes keep hcdlis (carriages drawn by 
brdlocks), saddle-horses, and riding-camels. 

The food of the inhabitants is much the same as in otlier parts 
of Northern India. Hajputs, and many other classes of Hindus 
and Muhammadans, eat meat ; in Shekawati bdjra forms the staxfle 
article of food. 


Thade. 

Mamifactnres . — Although the Jaipur State can perhaps 
scarcely be called a manufactmlng country, still, some of its pro- 
ductions haye acquired a "oide notoriety for their great excellence 
in design, texture, and finish. Amongst these may be mentioned,' 
marble-sculpture, enamel- work, woollen cloths and fabrics. An 
exteusiye trade is also carried on in dyeing, which is confined prin- 
cipally to the ancient town of Sanganer ; the waters of the Aman-i- 
Sbah river, on whose banks it is situated, being said to possess 
some peculiar properties fayorable to the dyeing process. 

The materials for this branch of industry are proemnd from 

Marble scjph.re, quames at Malvrana,' in Mar- 

war, winch yield a white marble of yery 
fine quality, and from Paisland, in Jaipur territory, where a 
black marble is obtained. The principal articles manufactured are 
images and ornamental figures, for which there is a large and 
steadily-increasing demand. The trade is carried on almost 
c.xclusiycly by a class of Brahmans called Silawats. 


** JIalidr.i is aLout 20 miles figm tlie SamWiar Salt Lake, on the Jaipur boixler. 
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In tins -work, originally imported from Benares, Jaipur stands 
„ justly pre-eminent. Tlie enamelling is 

'uaino mg. is beautifully and taste- 

fully executed in various colors, the ruby being the most prized. 
Specimens of Jaipur enamel- work were exhibited at the late Inter- 
national Exliibitions at Paris, London, and Vienna, and also form- 
ed part of tbe presents lately taken to England by His Ptoyal 
Highness tbe Prince of Wales, and were specially admired. Some 
of tbe j)rincipal mineral agents employed by tbe trade, such as 
cobalt and sulphate of copper, are obtainable in the bills near 
Kbetri, in tbe Jaipur State. In connection with enamelling, 
Jaipur carries on a brisk trade, both locally and with other x^arts 
of India, in tbe setting of j)recious stones in ornamental jewellery. 

Tbe more important products under this bead are tbe chalcmds 
... (Hoor-clotbs) and gliogis (fclt-vuappcrs) 

manulactiu’ed at Maljiura, about oO miles 
south from Jaipur ; a class of goods winch are extensively 
used in Bdjxiutana, and for which Maljiura enjoys considerable 
notoriety. Tbe other but less important manufactures arc gold 
and silver lace, celebrated for its purity, delicacy of texture, and 
durabilitj'- ; ornamental shoes ’and shellac bracelets {chilrls), some 
of the latter articles being beautifully and expensively colored and 
gilt, and much worn by the upper class of native women through- 
out the country. A coarse cotton cloth for local consmnption is 
also very generally manufactured in the villages. 

Commerce . — The principal articles of exx)ort and import of 
the Jaipur State are as follows : — 

Cotton, grain, oil-seeds, sugar, printed cloths, hides, wool 
^ , from Shekawati, marble images, chui'fs. 

Export,. = 

Grain and sugar from the Horth-West, English j)iece- 

goods, hardwai-e, spices, and miscella- 

mpoi s. neons. 

The annual value of the external trade of the State about 

1874i-75 may be fairly estimated at — cxj)orts, 35 to dO lakhs of 
rupees ; imports, 65 to 70 lakhs of rupees. 

The above figiues are exclusive of the large exj)ort of salt from 
the Sambhar Lake to the North-West by rail, which, now that the 
lake is worked by the British Government, and the transit-duties 
on the salt have been relinquished by tlic J aipiu State, does not' 
in any way affect, financially, the trade of the territory. But 
what gives importance to the commerce of the State is the large 
banking and exchange business carried on at tlic caiiital, and in 
the larger towns in Shekawati, where it may be said to be out of 
all proportion to the legitimate operations of trade. At the 
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capital of Jaipur, wliicli .is tlie -money market for all Eaj- 
putana, tlierc are as many as sercn banking firms, doing an 
aggregate business of about two and a half crores of rupees, 
and possessing a capital of upwards of six millions sterling. 
In addition to these, there are several minor houses whose 
collective business may be estimated at half a crore of rupees 
a year. The large apparent excess in the amount of the imports 
over the exports is accounted for chiefly by the large trade that 
is carried on in precious stones and metals, which is not 
included in the returns of the Darbar. These are imported in the 
rough and less valuable state, and sent out, manufactm’ed, to the 
houses of the wealthy Marwaris in Shekawati, Bikanir, &c. An- 
other cause of the excess in question is, that the Jaij)ur bankers, 
having, as a rule, branch firms at all the chief marts in British 
India mth which trade is carried on by the State, a large share of 
the imports is paid for by drafts on these places. The importation 
of gold to Jaipur (another item excluded from the returns of the 
Barbar) is not less than 25 lakhs of rupees a year. ]\Iuch of this ■ 
finds its way to the mint for coinage into the celebrated J aipur 
gold-mohur, of which not less than 100,000 arc yearly exported 
to the large trading and banking cities in British India. 

AI)3II]S^STKATI0^^. 

Judicial System . — ^The general Mzamats, or administrative 
sub-divisions, are under officials termed Nazims, who are district 
magistrates or civil judges. All original suits in the distiicts are 
filed in their courts. At the capital, all civil suits below Bs. 300 
are filed in the subordinate civil courts, termed munsifs’ comts ; 
and suits above that amount come before tlie chief civil court, 
termed the sadr diwaui adalat, which also hears appeals from 
the nazinis’ and munsifs’ court. With the exception of petty 
criminal cases, which go before the city kotwal, aU original 
criminal cases at the capital are tried in the com’t of the city 
magistrate, termed the faujdari adalat. There is also an appel- 
late coiu’t at the capital, wliich hears appeals from the sadr 
diwani and faujdari adalafs. In all civil suits below Bs. 500, the 
aj)pellate coiut’s decision is final. All civil suits above that 
amount, and all criminal cases, are appealable to the Council, 
which, being the highest tribunal in the State, is the final com’t 
of appeal. It may be here remarked that in Jaipur a suitor’s 
difficulties are by no means ended when he has passed all Coiu’ts 
and obtained his final decree. 

Jails . — There is only one jail in Jaij)m’, which is situated at 
the capital, outside the city-walls. It is vei’y well conducted, and 
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is a great credit to tlie State. Tlic average niimlicr of prisoners, 
male and female, is over a thousand — ^a large number by compa- 
rison ndth the State’s population. Tiicy arc employed outside 
the -walls, but a system of intramural labor has been introduced 
which promises well. 

Tolice . — ^The police of the State, which was formerly 
undivided, is now composed of two distinct and separate 
bodies : one, which may be called the “ rural ” police, consisting 
of chauldddrs and tahsil sepoys in the different towns and 
villages, and acting under the orders of the magisterial authorities 
of their respective districts ; the other being the general police, 
who exercise independent powers in all police matters 'within 
their respective jurisdictions, and are directly subordinate to the 
Darbar and its advisers. The police arrangements at the capital 
consist of a number of police and watchmen located at the 
kdtwali, and in different parts of the city, who are immediately 
imder the kdtwal of the city. 

Army . — There are in the State 38 forts, and other defensible 
places, mounting some 200 pieces of ordnance of all calibres. The 
Nagas — a military order of the Dadu Panthi sect, which has been 
already mentioned — ^number between 4',000 and 5,000, and are 
reputed to be faithful and daring, and, as such, are more feared 
than other troops of the State. They -will not undergo any disci- 
])line, wear no uniform, and are armed vith sword, spear, match- 
lock, and shield. During the general mutinies of 1857, these 
were.thc only body of men really true to the chief, and, but 
for them, the so-called regular army would have rebelled. The 
maintenance of the army costs the Darbar about Ps. 6,20,000 
annually. 

There is a gun-factory at the capital; but the manufacture 
of ordnance, especially of larger calibre, is extremely limited. 

Mint . — The only mint now existing in the Jaipur State is 
the one at the capital, which is celebrated for the purity of its 
gold and silver coinage. The coins struck are gold-mohius, rupees, 
and copper pieces. T%e process (Avliich is of the most primitive 
description) of hammering, purifying, and cutting and clipping 
the blanks to the proper size, occupies from ten to fifteen days ; 
then follows the stamping, which is done by hand, and with dies 
made by engravers on the premises. The institution is capable of 
tinning out as many as ten or t'welve thousand gold, and as many 
silver, coins per diem ; and the average yearly coinage value is in 
gold"®^ tiventy lakhs of rupees and silver ten lakhs of rupees. By a 
system of depreciation which takes place in the value of "the Jaipur 
gold and silver coinage, at the rate of 1 per cent. trienniaUy, 

* Owing to the high price of gold, the gold coinage has fallen off considcrahly eiucc 1&7-. 
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during the reign of the issuing cMef, and a further annual frac- 
tional reduction on the accession of a successor, very few old gold 
or silver . coins are to he found, the circulating medium either 
finding its way hack to the mint for re-coinage, or being broken 
up into jewellery and personal ornaments, for which the purity 
of the metals renders them so very suitable. The copper money 
of which formerly 35 pieces, or 17^ takhas (subject to fluctuation 
of exchange), went to the rupee, has lately been assimilated with 
the copper currency of British India, both with regard to weight 
and uniformity of value, the old device beiug alone retained. The 
Jaipur coinage is distinguished from tliat of other native inde- 
piendent States by the (sprig) wiiich is borne bn the reverse, 
the Englisli trankation of the inscription written in the Persian 
character being as follows : — 

{Obverse.) (Severse.) 



The gold-mohur weighs 167 '8 grains, the metal being absolute- 
ly pure ; and the rupee, which is alloyed with grains troy of 
copper, weighs 175 grains, the alloy being added after assay. 
The market value of the gold and silver coinage depends on tlie 
fiuctuation of exchange ; but the par value of the mohur at Jaipur 
is 16 rupees, and of the rupee 17 annas of our currency. 

Post Offices . — There are, in all, 38 impeiaal post-oflices in the 
Jaipur State, supplemented -by the local i)Ostal service of the- State, 
which extends throughout the territory ; and although its primary 
object is the transmission of official orders and rep)orts, it is of consi- 
derable use to the public- at large. The State issues no postage 
stamps ; the postage, the rates of which are much the same as those 
in British India, being realized by a money payment. 

Telegraph Offices . — The telegraph-line from the North-Western 
Provinces to Bombay runs through the Jaipur State, with an 
office at the capital. 

TjcUication.—Tn. Jaipur, public instruction has made, greater 
progress than in any other State of Pajputana, during the admin- 
istration of the present Maharaja Ildm Singh, who maintains 
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kditional taste of Ms house for the encouragement of letters 
the traaming. The college at the capital, tvMch was opened in 
and 1 with about 40 pupils, had in 1876 a daily class attendance of 
184^^' and could compare faYorably with similar institutions of its 
kind and status in British India. The college staff consisted of 
15 English teachei’s, 12 moulvis(or Persian teachei-s), and 4 pan- 
dits (or Hindi teachers) ; and the annual cost of maintenance, 
borne exclusiyely by the - Maharaja, was then about Bs. 24,000. 
Here, the students recewe a well-grounded English and Ternacular 
education, and are prepared for the Matriculation and Eine Arts 
examinations of the Calcutta University, with wMch the college was 
afBliated in 1873. There is also at the capital a well-attended school 
for the instruction of the sons of the thdkurs and higher officials 
of . the State. There is also a Sanskrit college, attended by about 
250 pupils ; and a school with several local branches for the edu- 
cation of girls and young women, wMch has an attendance of 500 
pupils, mostly of the Brahman and Banya classes. There is, 
Ijesides, a School of Industrial Art established at the capital by the 
Maharaja in A.H. 1866. In the districts there are 33 elementary 
schools, wholly suj)ported by the State, and 379 indigenous . ones, 
aU more or less so supported, with an aggregate class attendance 
of nearly 8,000. These schools impart elementary instruction in 
Hindi and Urdu. There are also ten patwdri schools in the 
different districts, attended mostly by sons of XDatwdris, who are 
taught sm’veying and keeping of village accounts. The whole of 
the district schools are periodically inspected by two officials 
appointed for that puipose by the State. 

Communications , — The Agra and Ajmer road is a first-class 
. , metalled road, 127^ miles in length, 

general direction east and west, run- 
ning across the Jaipur territory from east to west, and touch- 
ing the capital about midway. The road, together with 
staging-bungalows throughout at convenient intervals, was con- 
structed hy the Maharaja, the British Government contributing 
onc-fifth of tlie cost. It is mucb less used since tbe railway to Aj mer 
opened, and tbe staging-buiigalows are not now kept up by tbe 
State. ■ With the exception of the rivers Hhdnd and Bdndf, and a 
few nalaSi it is bridged and metalled throughout. 

This is a second-class metalled road, len^h from J aipur to Tonk 

60 miles, of which the 48 miles in the Jaipur 
aipur an o ' o . territory have been comxdeted. Its general 

direction is due south from Jaipur, passing close to the Jaipur 
towns of Sanganer, Ohdtsii, and Newai. There is a staging- 


■ * Tlie scliolars hcUig for tlic most part Iluidns/onlj' about onc-sixtb belug- llulifliamadass. 
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bimgalo-w at Chdtsu maintained by tbe Jaipur Darbdr, 1 
ferry at tbe point where tbe road crosses tbe river Bands, Vac- 
Deob. Md 

A metalled road, under construction in 1875 from tbe Mandd- 
„ , . , , „ V station of tbe B/diputana State Bail- 

Mandawar and Karauli Eoad. j 1 1 i -i -rr t j 

way to tbe border of tbe Karauh ter- 
ritory, passes tbe large towns of Mowd and Hindaun in tbt 
Jaipur State. Length of road, 49 miles. 

Trade Routes . — Tbe principal trade-route of Jaipur nowj b 
tbe .Bdjputdna State Bailway line from Agra to Ajmer, run- 
ning-east and west through tbe capital and tbe centre of tbe State, 
by wliicb ‘nearly tbe whole of the Sambbar salt finds its way tc 
the North-Western Provinces and tbe Panjdb, and by which near-^ 
ly tbe whole of tbe imports, Such as English pieoe-goodss hard- 
ware, spices, grain, and BohiPchand sugar for the south-west por-> 
tions of tbe State, are carried. Some of tbe other main articles of 


export, such as cotton, grain, oil-seeds, coarse cloth, Sanganer 
chintz, &c., are also carried by tberailway. There is but little trafidd 
northward from tbe capital, as tbe trade of Sbekdwati travels, prin-* 
cipaUy, either north-east to tbe great mart of Bbawdni, in Hisar, 
or south-west to Ajmer. Tbe principal export from Sbekdwati is 
wool ; and tbe imports are Bobfikband sugar, Engiisb piece-goods, 
hardware, spices, tobacco, &c. Owing to tbe sandy nature of 
tbe soil, camels are used almost entirely in the Sbekdwati trade. 
Tbe Manddwdr and Karauli road, noticed under tbe bead of 
“ Communications,” is now becoming an important trade-route 
since tbe opening of tbe railway, Hindaun being tbe principal mart 
for all tbe cotton, grain, oil*-seeds, raw sugar, tobacco, &c», grown in 
tbe south and east of tbe Jaipur State. Salt for tbe south-eastern 
portions of tbe State, and for tbe Jbansi salt-marts, also passes by 
this route, which is superseding the former route via Bbartpur 
and Eatebpur-Sikri. There is also a considerable trade in 
copper and brass vessels from tbe town of Siwai Mddbopur, in 
tbe south-east corner of tbe estate where these articles are largely 
manufactured, and exported southward, vid Indargarb, into tbe 
Hardoti State ; tbe return trade being grain from Kotab, '&c. 
BuUocks and donkeys are tbe chief mode of transport on 
this route. There is but little salt-trade now from Sambbar and 
Nawab, south-east through tbe Jaipur State to Hardoti, as tbe 
hanjdrds go principally vid Marwar and- Ajmer. 


Towns. 

Trincipal Towns. — ^Amber, a very ancient city now crum-' 
A„,w. blLng to ruins, was formerly tbe capital of 

^ tbe Jaipur State. Nothing is known in 
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('^lie tr?<3. to tlie earlier history ■ of Amher ; btit, . in A.D. 1037, the 
and lhhw^ha B/djp-iits, shortly^ after ohtaming a footing in this part 
.18z«.4he country, conquered Amher from the king of the Susawat 
IBIihas, the, head of the Mina confederation, after a long and 
protracted struggle. The seat of E-ajpiit power was thereupon 
transferred from Elio to Anlher, which became the capital of the 
country, and gave the name to the State. Many concessions 
were made to the Susawat Minas : villages in the immediate 
neighbourhood were given to them, and they only were to guard 
the.31d.jpdt citadel and treasmy, &c., — rights which they still 
enjoy. Amber continued to be the cax)ital of the State till A.D. 
1728, when the seat of power was transferred by the celebrated 
Siwai 'Jai Singh II, who founded the present capital, called 
Jaipur after him. 

Amber is situated in a valley of the range, about five miles 
north of the present capital, and is almost entirely smToxmded 
by hills. The site was well chosen by the Minas as a safe and 
secret stronghold in those troubled times. There are many objects ‘ 
of interest at Amber : the fine old Bdjpdt palace is weU worthy 
of a visit, and the view from the top is strikingly picturesque 
and beautiful. Except as a very interesting relic of antiquity. 
Amber is now of no importance, for the city is almost deserted 
and the buildings falling into decay. 

This is a considerable town in the Shekdwati district of the 


State, about 120 miles north-west from 
Jaipur. It is waUed, and possesses a fort 
of some pretensions ; and has an imperial post-ofB.ee. 

Eagrd is a town of some importance on the Agra and Ajmer 

trunk road, about 18 mfies south-west 
from Jaipur, and the residence of one of 
the principal thdkurs of the State. * A considerable trade is carried 
on in dyeing and printing cotton stuffs; an imitation of the 
more celebrated Sanganer work. Above a mile to the east is a 
commodious staging-bungalow maintained by the Maharaja of 
Jaipur. 

A town of somo importance on the Agra and Isfasuabdd roxite, 
„ . about 24i miles south-east from Jaipur. 

^ ‘ There are eight fairs held annually at the 

place, some of them largely attended. The town has a dispen- 
sary and establishment maintained by the Maharaja. 

A large, flomishing, and fortified town, about 18 miles north 
. ; of the city of Jaipur, and the seat of the 

aumun. thdkuT of that iiamc, the premier noble 

of the State. It has a disj^ensary and establishment maintaihed 
by the Maharaja, 
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A large town (railway-station) 38 miles east from Jaipur, 

situated in tlie immediate Yicinity of tlie 
Dausa. Rdjputana State Railway, and tlie Agra 

and Ajmer trunk road, wMcli cross eacli other at this point. 
Rausa was once the capital of the State before Amher was wrested 
from the Minas. It stands on the slope of a -large, isolated, 
fiat lull, nearly four miles in circumference, and fortified with 
a loopholed wall and bastions of considerable strength. The 
town contains numerous Hindu temxfies and ancient edifices, 
which are, however, fast hiUTying to decay. At the close of the 
Mutiny of 1857-58, Tantia Topi, the famous rebel leader, was 
caught between two columns of British troops in the neighbour- 
hood of Rausa, when a battle was fought under the walls. 

There is a staging-bungalow and dispensary maintained by 
the Maharaja ; also an imperial post-office at the railway- 
station. Six fans are held at the place annually. 

An* important and thriving town, 42 miles south from Jaipiu. 

Has a mud fort of some strength, and 
is surrounded by a wall of the same 
material. It is chiefiy remarkable for the important fair 
“ Kalianji,” which is held annuaRy, and attended by some 15,000 
pilgrims. 

A considerable town on the Agra and Ajmer trunk road, 41 

miles west from J aipur. In the centre of 
“ ‘ the town is a small but neat citadel, and 

the place is sm-rounded by a mud wall. There is a dispensary 
with establishment in the town, and a staging-bungalow close by, 
both maintained by the Maharaja. 

A thickly-]Doptdated town of some importance, 70 miles south 

from Jaipur, possessing a fort, and sur- 
rounded by a mud waU. It is remarkable 
for the resolute and successful defence which it made against the 
efforts of Raulat Rao Sindia to take it in A.R. 1809. 

A fortified town in the district of Shekawati, belonging to the 
, Sikar chief ship, a tributary of Jaipur, 

^ ° situated 145 miles north-west from Jaipur. 

Although yet a thriving place, it has lost much of the prosperity 
and vigom’ which it acquired during the rule of Rao Raja Lachh- 
man Smgh, a former chief of Sikar, who had his residence here. 
There is an imperial post-office. 

A large co mm ercial town on the Agra and Mhow route, 
niiidaun. fortifications, which at one time were 

considerable, are now fast going to decay. 
It is remarkable for the important Mahabhir fau which is held 
at the place annually, attended by as many as 100,000 pilgrims. 
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There are an imperial post-office and a dispensary, the latter 
maintained by the Jaipm’ Darbdr. 

A handsome and flourishing town belonging to the zamin- 
^ ,, daii of one of the' principal thakurs of 

' the State, situate near the banks of the 

iver Bands, 60 miles south from Jaipm*. It has a citadel, 
nd is smTOiinded by a wall and moat of considerable pre- 
ensions. 


The capital of the State, Jaipur is situate on the Bdjiuitdna 

State Bailway line, and the Agra and 
J Ajmer trunk road, 149 miles east from 

’/the latter, in latitude 26° 66' and longitude 75° 65'. It is the 
^largest town, and the chief commercial centre of Bdjpiitdna; 

• and, haying been carefully laid out in comparatively recent times 
^\)y a chief of remarkable character, it is in many respects the 
i anest of modern Hindu cities. The city, which takes its name 
C|jainagar or Jaipur) from the famous Maharaja Siwai Jai 
'jSingli II, by whom it was founded in the year A.B. 1728, stands 
bn a small plain or basin, conjectured to be the bed of a lake, 
haying on all sides, except the south, where the ranges diverge, 
rugged hills, the summits of which are now at all the import- 
ant points crowned with forts. At the end of the ridge over- 
hanging the city on the north-west, stands the chief defensive 
work, Nahargarh, or the “ Tiger Tort,” the rock face of which is 
so scarped as to be inaccessible on the south, or city side, while 
on the north the ridge slopes towards Amber. A masomy cre- 
nelated wall, averaging in height 20 feet and in thickness 9 
feet, surrounds the whole city. There are seven gateways fur- 
nished with screen- walls, all built of the same pattern, with two 
kiosks above and machiconlis over the entrance. At nearly 
equal distances are bastions and towers, pierced for cannon, 
while the parapet is loopholed for musketry. The city is remark- 
able for the regularity and wideness of its streets, and the 
architectural beauty of the mosques, temples, and private resi- 
dences which adorn them. Prom east to west the city is a little 
over two miles in length, and in breadth about one and a quarter 
mil e. It is laid out in rectangular blocks ; two wide roads 
cross the central one, dividing the city into six equal portions ; 
these, again, are intersected at even intervals by streets of 
less width, the sub-division proceeding imtfl at last the thorough- 
fares become lanes. The main streets — ^which are paved, drained, 
and lighted by gas manufactmed outside the city- walls — are 
111 feet in width, the secondary ones 65 feet, and the next 274- 
feet ; the business buildings, and the more important places of 
worship, being in the widest thoroughfares, the houses of the 
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notility and tlie citizens in tlie outlying quarters, wliile the Maha- 
raja’s palace with its pleasure-grounds occupies the central block 
and an area of about one-seventh of the whole town. The city 
is well provided with hospitals, dispensaries, alms-houses, an(‘ 
schools. Good drinking-water has also been brought into the city^ 
by iron pipes from the Amdn-i-Shah river,- about four miles off: 
thus conferring a great boon on the inhabitants, who had previously 
to bring drinking-water from outside the city. Por such a large 
place, very little trade is carried on, and this is for the most^ 
part finnfined to banking and exchange business. The popula-i 
tion, including that of the subm*bs, is estimated at 140,000. An 
imperial post-office, a telegraph-office, and the British Besidencyf 
are all located outside the city- walls. There is also- a staging-) 
bungalow and a hotel for the benefit of the numerous travellers 
and tomists who visit the place. - 

The capital of a tributary (Jaipur) chiefship of the sam^ 

name, yielding an annual revenue of ove' 

' Bs. 4,00,000, situated in the Shekdwatl 

district of the State, 76 miles north from Jaipur. It is fortified^ 
by a citadel of some strength on the summit of a hiU 1,000 feet 
above the town. In the immediate neighbourhood are valuable 
copper mines, capable of being worked to a large extent, the water 
in which is rich in sulphate of coiDper and alum, and in which 
there is a considerable export trade. The place is provided with 
schools (both English and vernacular) and a dispensary. There 
is also an imperial post-office. 

A pargana in the Torawati district of J aipur belonging to 
^ the chief of Ehetri, on whom it was con- 

liot Jrllullt ^ 1 * J T "T* T TT T • 

lerred, in perpetuity, by Eord Bake in 
A.B. 1803, for military services. The town of Kot Putli, distant 
from Jaipur 74 miles north-east, possesses a fort and other defen- 
sible structmcs, which were of great importance when held by 
the Marathas, before their subjugation by Lord Lake. Its annual 
revenue is about E-s. 1,00,000. There is an imperial post-office 
at the town. 

A large fortified town belonging to the Sikar chiefship (a 
. .. feudatory of Jaipur), and named after Bao 

Lachtang.*, Laolimai Singli, a lormer Sflcar 

chief, by whom the place was founded in A.D. 1806. It is built 
after, the model of the city of Jaipur, and contains many handsome 
edifices, occupied principally by the banking class, the chief 
traders of the town. There is an imperial post-office. 

An ancient but not a large town, 40 miles west from Jaipm*.; 
xdraind Contains several temples of interest, and 

famous as the head-quarters of the Dadu 
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Paiitliis, a religious, tliougli not yery numerous, sect, wlio profess 
to TTorsliip one God unrepresented Idj an image or mtliout a 
temple ; their saints, being celibates, maintaining a succession by 
adoption. Prom the Dddu Pantbis, the foot-soldiers of the State 
* called ISTagas are obtained, numbering between 4,000 and 5,000, 
bnd to whose fidelity, daring, and moral influence as soldiers, is 
Jattributed the steadfastness of the general army of the Jaipur 
{State to the British cause dming the Mutiny of 1857-58. 

A town in the Sbekdwati dependency of J aipur, belonging to 
„ , a feudatory tb^ur of the State, situate 

/o miles north-west from Jaipur, haying a 
yearly revenue of Bs. 76,000. There is an imperial post-ofQ.ee 
at the place. 

i The chief town of a tribute-paying dependency of the Jaipur 
1 Unidra State of the same name, 70 miles south 

i ' from the city of Jaipur ; the annual reve- 

(lue being about Bs. 3,00,000. It is a large fortified town. 

{ A large, handsomely-built town on the north-west frontier of 


Edmgarli (Shelcdwati). 


the State, 100 miles north-west from' 
J aipur, possessing the most imposing 
appearance ' as it is approached from the north. It contains 
many palatial edifices belonging to wealthy bankers, by whom 
it is chiefly peopled. There is an imperial post-office at the 
place. 

A large and flomishing town, the principal place of a zamin- 

dari of that name held by one of the prin- 
° ■ cipal thakurs of the State, yielding an 

annual revenue of Bs. 1,10,000, situate 24 miles from Jaipur. 
The place is defended by a fort of some strength on the summit 
of a liill, at the base of which the town stands. 

A town on the Jaipur and Jodhpur border, the joint property 

of the two States, 39 miles south-west 
from Jaipur. It is x^rincipally remarkable 
for its antiquity and the famous Sambhar salt lake, which is des- 
cribed in another part of this Gazetteer. In the town itself there 
is nothing of interest. There is an imperial post-office and a 
dispensary, the latter maintained by the joint Darbdrs. 

A flourishing fortified town, on the hauls of the Amdn-i-Shdh 

river, 7 miles south-west from Jaipur and 
angancr. . ^ milcs fi’om the Saugaucr station of the 

Bdjputdna State Bailway. Its principal featm-es of interest are 
its temples and Jain edifices, one of which is a magnificent struc- 
ture, and said to be over a thousand years old. The place is fur- 
ther celebrated for its dyeing and printing cotton stufts, the 
water of the Amdn-i-Shdh liver being said to possess some pecu- 
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liar properties favoraMe to tlie processes. In tliis trl' tlie Ifalia* 
business is done. itral block 

The capital town of a tributary chiefship of that n^ The city , 

Shekdwati dependency of the 'uses, and 
Sikar. miles north-west from the city oo the cit^ 

It is a large fortified town. The annual revenue of tl miles off I 
Us. 8,00,000. There is an imperial post-office at the topreviouslj? 
A town of some size 80 miles north from Jaipm*, inih a larg/ 

wati dependency of the State, dhe mos 
“ ■ described by Elphinstone as “ a hoDopula 

town built of stone on the skirts of a hill of pmplish rocld, An', 
600 feet hi^h.” Copper in considerable quantities is found iujacj^^ii/ 


neighbouring hiUs, which, until lately, had been worked frou 




time immemorial, the subterraneous galleries being in the aggre-lVl 
gate many miles in length. The ore is of an inferior description) 
The mines, which are the property of the Khetri chief and whiclj 
at one time yielded considerable revenue, havebeen closed since 1872) | 
owing, it is said, to the difficulty and expense which was latterly en-" 
tailed in working them. There is an imperial post-office at the place. 

There are in aU twenty-three places in the Jaipur 
State where the more important periodical fairs are held : these 
are tabulated in Appendix A. 

Koly-places and Antiqidties. —'A.mongBi the more important 
of the numerous shrines and antiquities of the Jaipur State may 
be mentioned the following : — 


A shrine of great sanctity, on the summit of a range of hills 
_ to the east, and about li mile from the city 

The Gulta. ’ — - ^ ^ ^ 


of Jaipur. The temple, which is dedicated 
to the sun, is a building of the plainest kind, and contains an 
image of Smya, the “ Sun Grod.” A very fine view of the city 
and suburbs is obtaiued from this point. Below the platform, on 
the east side of the range, is a spring, the waters of which, after 
passing several artificial wells and reservoirs, pour over the natural 
rock into the weU- wooded valley beneath, in wliich are gardens, 
shrines, and tanks most picturesquely situated. The water, the 
fall of which is about 7 0 feet, is held sacred by the Brdhmans, 
and the priest in charge of the shrine asserts that it is the true 
Ganges, a pilgrimage to which is quite as efficacious as to the one- 
wliich flows past Hardwar or Benares. 

. This is one of the most interesting antiquities of the State. 

„ . _ , The .observatory, which is at the capital, 

was erected by Maharaja Siwai Jai Singh 
II, the celebrated “ astronomer and mathematician,” being the 
largest of five which he provided at Jaipur, Delhi, IJjain, Mathra, 
and Benares ; it has probably not been used since his death, 
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Silla Devi. 


Naraina Temples. 


wliicli took place in A.D. IVdiS. The instruments, -wliicli are for 
the most part built of masonry covered with lime, upon which 
the gradations were most carefully marked, but now from age 
peeled off in places, are of huge size. 

Sida Devi (the stone goddess) is a temple of great antiquity, 

located within the precincts of the palace 
at Amber, formerly the capital of the State. 
Here, agoatis daily sacrificed — the substitute, according to tradition, 
for the human victim which was formerly offered up to the goddess. 

There is a shrine of apparently great antiquity in the old city 
. , , . of Amber, called Amberkiswas (a title of 

AinberKiswas. i j* i i •j • -iri 

Slnyajj and from wliicli, it is said^ Amlier 

takes its name. 

The monastery and shi’ines of the Dddu Panthi sect at Haraina 

are of some interest. The monastery is a 
strildng edifice. In the centre is an elegant 
nillarcd hall on a raised platform, wherein are deposited the palla- 
dia of the faith, the writings of the founder, and where also are the 
i mpressions of his feet and his bed. The whole buildmg is of the 
:anest Makrdna marble; its cost was supplied by contributions 
from neighbouring princes, especially the Maharaja of Jaipur. 
Next in order is one of three cenotaphs of pm’e marble, erected 
^0 the memory of Haja Bh6j, who fell fighting, about A.D. 
|L67'ir’, for the Delhi emperor. The hero’s descendants assert that 
|iis hand was so large as to require a sword twice the ordinary size 
j^n the handle. One of the most interesting objects at Naraina is 
•the mosque, its rear wall rising from the picturesque lake. It 
-^las five rows of ten pillars, carved in the richest style of ancient 
Hindu art ; almost all are unlike in their ornamentations, though 
generally similar in form, being octagonal at tlie base, then passing 
into the circle, and having lotus-figure cax:)itals, in tliis instance 
mutilated by the Musalman. They are very similar to those at 
the Kiitb near Delhi, and are believed to be of the same age as 
the temple of the " Lord of Joy ” (Shiva) in Shekdwati, whicli was 
^ founded in 961 A.D. 

( Another remarkable edifice is the Tripolia, built, as an 
1 inscription uj)on it shows, in A.H. 1012, or A.D. 1603. 
j\Iany stones of more ancient buildings appear to have . been 
worked into the mass ; but most notable are the four angles of 
a ceiling, exactly similar to that of the portico of the temple of 
Daroli (dedicated to Shiva) near the ^lukundara pass on the 
phambal (depicted at page 7S0, volume II of Tod’s Rajasihan). 

■ Sangauer, situated 7 miles from Jaipur’, besides being a xfioce 
^ of great antiquity, possesses many fine 

( specunens of ancient Hindu art : of the 

ihiorc remarkable of these are its Jain edifices, of wliich there 
) V 
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ure seTcral. The more important of tliese slrrlnes is .one of 
great size, constructed of marble and sandstone, and believed 
to be over a thousand years old. . Though smaller, it is reiy 
much similar in style to that of the famous Dilrrara Jain 
temple on Mount Abri. Europeans are not admitted into this 
temple beyond the outer entrance. 

A viUa.oje situated at the base and on the far side of the range 

of hills to the eastward of the capital ; is a 
very ancient place, famous as the first 
possession of the EacMiTraha Ba^puts in J aipur. It contains some 
old temples, a fen images, and some rude but very ancient nells 
of the time of the Minas before, they mere subdued by the B-aj- 
piits. Snake norsliip has its relic in a stone Ayith a cobra in relief 
upon it, outside tlie gate. 

A shrine of some antiquity and importance, a little over tno 

miles from the capital, nhere the impres- 
sions of the feet of Bamchandra, thedeifiec’' 
ancestor of the Maharaja, are norsbipped. 

A place of very great antiquity, about 40 miles north-nest fron \ 

Jaipur, and possessing shrines of great age 
aim or aira , Sanctity. The capital of Matsya (the) 

name by nhich the tract of country at present forming the Jaipii 
State nas called soine nine hundred years ago), and celebrated': ' 
the Hindu legends as the abode of the fire Pandris dining the: 
exile of tnelve years from Delhi or Indraprastha. Historians 
the seventh centiny describe Bairat as a tonn of considerabl 
importance, and possessed of several Buddhist monasteries ; nhil' 
from later historical accounts by Mahmud of Ghazni, nho 
invaded the country in A.H. 1009, it is probable that the kingdom 
of Bah’at included the greater part of the j)resent State of Jaipur. 

Among holy-places must be mentioned Gehtor, a village in a 

deep valley in the Hahargarh range, north 
of the city, rrhere the handsome cenotaphs 
of the former rulers of J aipur, since the time of the great Sinai 
Jai Singh II, are situated. Among the holy-places and antiquities 
of lesser importance in the Jaijmr State may be mentioned — 

I. The shrine of Banganga. 

II. • The temple of Simolaji, in Chatsu. 

III. Tho Hebdani talao (tank) and terhple at Sambhar. 

lY. The temple of Kalianji at Biggi. 

All these are much frequented by the people-of the Jaipur and 
smToimding States. The architectmul remains of Ohatsu, nhich 
are believed to be of great antiquity, are also of some note. ) 
In addition to the above, there are manv shrines and reliei 


Cbaranpadh, 


Cenotaphs at Gehtor. 


of antiquity northy^ of note in the Jaipur' temtory ; 
detailed information is procurable regarding them. 


but 


no 




sovoral minor fairs held ii> 









APPENDIX B. 

Statistical Return of the undermentioned Colleges and Schools in the Jaipur State for the year 1874-75. 
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APPENDIX C. 

Statement shoioing the number of Elementary Schools in the Zilas of Jaipur. 


Zilas akd Paegakas. 

a 

c3 

‘g-g 

l-i 

U2 

Niirabor of 
Schools, Hindi. 

Total number 
of Schools. 

Number of 
PupUs. 

Eesiaeks. 

Hindaim 

1 

1 

2 

94 

• 

Siwai MadliopTur 

1 

1 

2 

63 


,, Cliatsu 

1 

1 

2 

57 


Pargana Newai 

1 

... 


37 


Malarna 

... 

1 


23 


Mdlpura 

• • • 

1 


25 


Dausa 

1 

... 


29 


Baswd 

1 

... 


35 


Baii'dt 

1 

... 

^9 

32 


Pragpura 

1 

... 

^9 

29 

- 

Tordwati (Ramgliar) 

1 

1 

2 

52 


Sambliar 

1 

... 

■ 

30 


Taluka Sri Madliopur 

... 

1 

■ 

18 


Kot Banawar 

1 


■ 

28 

- 

Toda Rai Singli 


1 

■ 

29 


Kasba Sanganer 

1 

1 

2 

43' 


,y Amber 

• • • 

1 

1 

35 


Sbekdwati 

• • • 

... 

... 

1 • > 


Udaipui’. 

■ 1 

! 

1 

O 

CO 


Jbunjbnu 

1 1 

» 

1 

73 


Tbikana-ka-Gaon 

8 ’ 

1 

' 9 

82 


Total 

22 

11 

33 

844 
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APPENDIX D. 

Statement shotoing the number of Mahfuhs and CJiatsalas in the Jaigntr 
territorg partiallg snpjiorted Ig the Raj. 


Localities. 

Maktubs. 

CO 

"cS 

c3 

Total. 

Total number of 
Pupils. 

Siwai Jaipur 

• • • 

44. 

91 

135 

‘ 1,304 ' 

Zila Jaipur 

t • • 

2 

39 

41 

702 

„ Hiudauu 

4 • • 

t • • 

7 

7 

113 

Siwai Madliopur ... ..." 

... 

1 

8 

9 

205 

Chatsu 

... 

... 

8 

8 

167 

Malama 

... 

3 

13 

16 

299 

Dausa 


1 

23 

• 24 

419 

Baswa 

• • • 

1 

15 

16 

805 

Tor^wati 

... 

2 

29 

31 

1,137 

Pargaua Sambliar 

• • » 

... 

3 

3 

82 

Zila G-angapur ... 

• • • 

2 

15 

17 

309 

„ Lalsofc 

• •• 

• •• 

6 

6 

273 

Toda Bhim 

... 

1 

6 

7 

139 

j, Sliekaurati ... 

... 

7 

31 

38 

1,070 

Malpura 

• • • 

• • * 

8 

8 

273 

Eagi 


1 

4 

5 

138 

Bairat 

* • • 

• • • 

5 

5 

79 

Kot Kasim 

• * • 

1 

2 

3 

47 

Total 

« • • 

66 

313 

379 

7,061 
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GAZETTEER OF JESALIIER. 


Geoguapky. 

Boundaries and Area . — ^The State of J esalmer lies generally 
between latitude 26° 5' and 28° 24/ north, and longitude 69° 30' and 
72° 60' east ; its greatest length, east and west, being 172 miles, and 
greatest breadth, north and south, 136 miles. It is of the shape 
of an irregular oval, the longer axis being 215 miles lying north- 
east and south-west. It is bounded on the north by Bhawalpur, on 
the east by Bikanir and Marwar, on the south by Marwar, and on' 
the west by Sind. The area of the State is 16,M7 square miles. 

Configuration . — The country is almost entirely a sandy desert, 
excejDt on the portion north and south of the town of Jesalmer, 
which is very stony, being a continuation of the hills of Barmer 
in MaUani'. These extend about 40 miles north of the city, with 
a breadth of 10 or- 12 miles. Due east from Jesalmer there is 
also rocky ground indicated by stone hills appearing at intervals in 
the sand as far as Pokaran and Phalodi in Marwar. Near the city 
the ground is very stony, with comparatively little sand and no 
alluvial sop. Low ridges of limestone rock, many miles in length, 
run parallel to each other, with a gentle inclination so as to form 
long valleys between their ridges ; but even in these valleys there 
is little arable soil. There are here and there numerous hills of 
sandstone, of a dark color, flat topped, and entirely destitute of 
vegetation. The general aspect of the country is an interminable sea 
of sandhills of all shapes and sizes, mingled in inextricable confu- 
sion, some rising 160 feet above the general level of the country ; 
those in the western portion of the country are occasionally 
covered with phog {calligonum) bushes, in the eastern with 
large tufts of grass. The western portion of the country around, 
and to the south of Shahgarh, is one of the most desolate tracts 
that can well be seen ; in the ordinary desert the sandhills are 
clothed to a certain extent with shrubs and coarse grass, and 
around the villages these afford pasture for the flocks and herds ; 
but in this part there are large extents of shifting sand, locally 
termed “ draens.” These vary in size from two or three miles' 
across to -ten or twelve, and on them there is no trace of vegeta- 
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tion, and tlieii’ surface is ever cliangitig, as the wind heaps'' the 
sand into lulls, or scoops into deep hollows ; 't\iey are very difficult 
to cross, the path shifting daily. The inhabitants say that they 
are travelling slowly northwards ; they swallow up and occupy a 
large portion of the country, depriving the inhabitants of much 
of then wretched pasture-ground, and causing them to be poorer, 
and to have a harder struggle for life than the rest of their 
fellow-subjects. Their chief subsistence is milk, with a little 
bdjri, wliich they obtain from Sind, or exchange for sheep. The 
stony sections are two : one would be comprised within a line 
drawn from Vinjarai on the southern frontier, through the villages 
of Khaba, Kathori, and Mohangarh to the border village of 
Chalim, north-west by north of Pokaran in klarwar ; the second 
section would be between the Marwar frontier to the south-east, 
and a line drawn from the above-mentioned village of Ohaluh, 
in a north-eastern direction through Nok to the border of the 
Bikanir State. The west of the State is a vast expanse of sand in 
enormous waves, covered with a very scanty vegetation and very 
thinly populated. A country could hardly present a more desolate 
appearance ; the villages are few and far apart, and consist gene- 
rally of some circular huts, or “ wigwams,” collected romid a- well 
of brackish water. Towards Thanoh and the western portion of 
the country there is little, if any, cultivation. In the east, near 
the large villages of Nok, Bikampiu’, and Barsalpur, there are 
many fields in the valleys formed by the sandhills where, when 
the season is favorable, the inhabitants grow jowar and bajra. 
In several places there is a kind of sandstone and inferior lime- 
stone which comes to the surface in the valleys. All over the 
country, water is scarce, and generally bracldsh. The wells are 
Very deep; one recently measiued by an officer of the Great Ti’igo- 
nometrical Survey of India, at the village of Chanria, 32 miles 
south-east of the capital, was 490 feet deep. Most of the villages 
have small ponds, in which the rain-water collects, in a good 
season sufficient to last for seven or eight months ; but as a rule, 
owing to the scanty rainfall, the supply fails in from four to six 
months ; the villages have then to obtain tlieh water from long 
distances (16 to 18 miles) ; the poorer classes, who cannot afford 
to get then' water from a distance, drink the brackish water (a 
well or two of which every village possesses), mixing vnth it a 
little dahi” (curds), the acidity of which, in a measure, counter- 
acts the brackishness of the water. The average depth of wells is 
said to be about 250 feet. In the eastern portion of the country 
each Tillage has its tankas, or circular holes in the ground lined 
with fine polished chunam, in which the water collects during the 
rains, and is kejit for use when other supplies -fail. 
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Scarcity of Water . — The rainfall is very scanty indeed, and 
■water is not only very- far helow the surface, hnt is very scarce, 
except at a few favored localities. In the sandy desert, water can 
generally he obtained if wells are dug ; hut in some portions of 
the stony desert, especially in the north-eastern corner of the 
State, it is so far helow "the surface that the springs cannot he 
tapped hy wells, and the nature of the surface-soil is such that it 
is extremely difficult to prevent drainage- water collected in tanks 
from being absorbed hy the soil. Por instance, between the villages 
of Bdp and Chalim, a distance of nearly 40 miles, there is hut one 
village at which water can he obtained during the hot season, 
and during years of drought even the tank of that locality dries 
up and the whole tract is deserted. The excavation of a well 
was attempted in this part of the State. It was dug to a dejoth 
of nearly 500 feet without tapping the scorings, and was at last 
abandoned in despair when a stratum of sand was reached. It 
may be imagined that, in such a country, salinity of soil would be 
rare, and, in fact, traces of salt are only met with at the two oases 
where deioressions occm and water is near the smface. 

Soils . — ^Almost the whole of the soil of Jesalmer may be 
described as sandy, which is even favorable to some grains, 
notably to bajrd, of which good cro^^s are grown. The capital 
of Jesalmer is built on a hill which furnishes a limestone more 
valuable than even the red sandstone of Marwar it is of a dull 
yellow color, and takes an imperfect polish, but is good for 
lithographs. There is another variety of yellow limestone with 
large quantities of a substance like red ochre blended vith it, 
produced at Hdbm', a few miles from Jesalmer, and there are j)its 
of a yellow unctuous clay resembling fuUer’s-earth, or midtani 
mdti. 

Mivers and Lalces . — ^There are no perennial streams in Jesalmer, 
and but two small rivers — one called the Kahni, the other Lathi- 
ka-Nddi ; the former takes its rise from water accumulating during 
the monsoon in low ground belonging to the^ villages of Kotri, 
Gahura, and Lutabana, and, after flowing a distance of 28 miles, 
spreads over a large space of fl-at ground and forms a lake, or jliil, 
called the Bhiij jhil. Yery occasionally, when there is an excep- 
tionally large rainfall, this river deviates from its usual coiusc, 
near a village called Kuldhana, and, passing by that of Lodorva, 
empties itself on what is locally knoum as a “ Bum,” or flat salt- 
marsh, 14 or 16 miles beyond Bhuj ; here the water soon dries 
up and can be tinned to no account, the soil of the Binn being 
unfit for cultivation. 

The Lathi-ka-Nadi issues from Marwar and has two branches : 
one rising near, and passing by, a village of Marwar, the Binn, 
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or salt-marsli of Ai’esnr and village of Thnri, wliei'e it changes 
its name to “ Riipa-ka-Blialn the other branch rises near, and 
passes by, the village of Bhangti of Marwar, and over the flat 
grounds of Jinj. It is joined by the other branch about eight 
miles to the east of Lathi, and, flowing on about 24i miles to the 
west, spreads over some low flat ground near the village of 
Mohangarh, covering sometimes a space of ground 20 to 30 miles 
in extent. This river has, however, had no water in it since 1825, 
when the people tell of a very heavy rainfall. 

Climate and Rainfall . — The climate of J esalmer is essentially 
dry and healthy, akin to that of Marwar ; epidemics are of rare 
occmTence ; people seem to suffer chiefly from fever, spleen, and 
skin-diseases, guinea-worm, and small-pox (which is, of course, 
endemic). There is a saying that neither mud, musquitos, nor 
malaria is to be found in these regions. As regards temperature, 
the heat is greatest in the months of May and June, and hot 
winds prevail with much violence. As soon as rain falls, the wea- 
ther becomes cool and pleasant ; the coldest times are from the 
middle of December to the middle of February, when the ther- 
momenter falls very low, with a good deal of frost and ice. In 
January, the thermometer always reads below freezing-point 
dming the night ; the lowest recorded temperature at Barsalpur 
was 18° on the 23rd January. No observations on the rainfall or 
temperature have ever been registered, but the former is very 
scanty indeed; in 1875, for instance, there were only two rainy days. 

Histout. 

Tlie Jadon Bhdtti Bajpiits are of very ancient lineage; 
they claim descent from the Tadu or Jadon kings, whose ^Dower 
was great in India at a very remote period of its history, Yadu 
being the patronymic of the descendants of Bhuda, the progenitor 
of the “ Somavansa ” (the Lunar or Indu race). Accorchng to the 
.ancient chronicles of Dindustdn, Pra^a (the x?i’esent Allahabad 
on the Ganges) was the cradle of the race, after which Mathura 
(Muttra on the Jumna) remamed the seat of power for a long 
period. On the death of Haii Krishna, the deified leader of the 
Jadons from whom the Bhdtti Bdjputs claim lineal descent, the 
tribe became dispersed ; many of them abandoned Hindustan, 
among them two of the sons of Krishna, who iDroceeded northward 
beyond the Indus and settled there. Some time after this, one of 
then descendants beuig defeated and killed in a battle the tribe was 
driven southward into the Panjab, where Salbahan, son of Guj, 
founded a town called after his name, and conquered the whole 
region. His grandson was named Bhdtti ; he was a great warrior, 
and conquered many of the neighbouring princes, and from liim 
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the patronymic "was changed, and the tribe was thenceforth dis- 
tinguished, by his name. Shortly after this, the tribe was again 
driyen southward by the Idng of Ghazni, and, crossing the Sutlej, 
found refuge in the Indian desert, which was henceforth to be 
their home. This traditional account may represent in outline 
the early migrations of the Bhatti tribe, which may be supposed 
to haye entered India from the north-west under heroic leaders 
now d(Sfied as the sons of Krishna, and to haye been settled for 
some time in the Panjab. One of the grand expeditions of Mah- 
,mdd of Ghazni (1004-5 A.I).) was against the city of Bhattia, 
also called Bhera, which place is now said to haye been on the left 
bank of the Jhelum, opposite the Salt Bange ; and there can be 
little doubt that Bhdttia was, or hdd been, in the dominion of the 
Bhattia Bdjpiits. Mr. E. Thomas considers that the four last 
Hindu kings of Kabul (before the Ghazneyides) may haye been 
Bhattia Bajputs. It may be taken as certain that the Bhattias 
were driyen into the desert by the conquests of the Musahndns 
on the north and west ; that they maintained constant warfare on 
both borders for many generations with the Muhammadans ; and 
that they gradually subdued or droye out the riyal tribes or clans 
whom they found in the territory which they occupied, of whom one, 
the Sodas, appear to haye been yery strong ; then* head-quarters are 
now .further westward towards Umarkot. Their head-quarters 
apj)ear to haye been placed successiyely at Tumoli, Heorawal, 
and Jesalmer : the two first named places stHl exist, the last is 
now the State’s capital. Deorawal was founded by Deoraj, a 
famous prince of the Bhatti family ; shortly after his bhth in 836, 
liis father and aU his kinsmen were treacherously mm’dered by 
the Barahas, a neighboming tribe, he alone being sayed by the 
stratagem of a jogi, a Hindu religious mendicant. Deoraj 
became a great warrior, and estabhshed the power of the Bhdttis 
firmly in this desert tract; the title of Bawal also commenced 
with liim, and he is counted as the real founder of the Jesalmer 
family. The Bhattis gradually extended them possessions south- 
ward,, and many of them became great freebooters, a character 
they haye continued to bear eyer since. In 1156, Jesal, the sixth 
in succession from Deoraj, founded the fort and eity of Jesalmer 
on a low ridge of sandstone Mils, and made it Ms capital, as beiug 
more secime than Ms former residence, Lodorya, wMch was in 
the open plain. Subsequent to the founding of Jesalmer there 
was a succession of warhke princes, who were constantly engaged 
in battles and raids, and them taste for freebooting proyed most 
disastrous, for, on two occasions, vis., in 1294i and shortly after- 
wards, the Bhattis so enraged the emperor Ala-ud-din that the 
imperial army was despatched against them, and conquered and 
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sacked the fort and city of Jesalmer, so that for some time ft 
remained comj)letely deserted. ■ 

In the sixteenth century we hear of the Tnrkoman governor 
of Umarkot^ under the Aryhan dynasty, marrying the daughter 
of the Bhatti chief of Jesaliner ; and the son of this marriage, 
Khani Zaman, was a distinguished general of his time in Sind, 
which was then on friendly political terms with J esalmer. The 
Bhattis seem to have formed alliance with the Sind* Amirs 
against the Bahtors, who nndonhtedly pressed them seriously, and 
considerably interfered with their ancient territorial dominion. 
After this, there is notliing esiieciaf to record till the time of 
Bawal Sahal Singh, the twenty -fifth prince in succession to Jesalji, 
which marks an epoch in the Bhdtti history, in that he acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of the Delhi emperor, Shahjehan, and 
was tile first of the J esalmer princes who held his dominions in 
subordination to the empire. The Jesabner chiefs had now 
'arrived at the height of their power; their territory extended 
north to tlie Sutlej, and included the whole of the province of 
Bhawalpur, westward to the Indus, and to the east and souths 
included many districts subsequently annexed by the Bahtors and 
incorporated in Marwar and Bikanir ; but, from this time to the 
accession of Bawal Mulraj, the seventh laiier in succession from 
Sabal Singh, the fortunes of the State rairidly declined, and most 
of the outlyuig provinces were wrested from Jesalmer. Bavrai 
Mulraj succeeded in 1762; during his life-time the State was 
virtually governed by the minister Salim Singh, who was guilty 
of great cruelty and ojipression. Mulraj was the • first chief of 
Jesalmer with whom the British Government entered into political 
relations ; the treaty was concluded in 1818. Since the death 
of Mulraj in 1820, there have been no stirring events in 
Jesalmer. He was succeeded by his grandson Gaj Singh, who 
died in 1816, and his widow adopted Banjit Singh, nephew of 
Gaj Singh. The ]3resent chief, Maharawal Baiii Sdl, brother of 
B-anjit Singh, succeeded in 1861, having been adopted by the 
widow of the late chief Maharawal Banjit Singh, who died 
without heirs. • ' 

Account of Hilling Faniihj and dominant Classes, and form of 
Government . — The present ruler of Jesalmer is His Highness the 
Slaharawal Bairi Sdl, by caste a Jadon Bhdtti Bajpfit, and aged 
twenty-seven years. The family to which the chief belongs is 
accepted as the eldest of the whole clan, and the chiefship is held 
by right of direct lineage from the original founder and the deified 
ancestor of the . Jadons. 

The constitution is very much the same as that of the neigh- 
boiu’ing State of Slarwar, but perhaps it is more of a tribal 
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suzerainty tlian. even tliat of Marwar; but differing in tliis res* 
pect, tffat tlie Bliattis are divided into nnmerons groups udiicli 
do not, as in Marwar, spring from one recognized ancestry; 
for instance,, tliere are Maldotis, Kailuns, Bursungs, Poliurs, and 
Tejniatalis — all Bliattis, and probably branches of tbe same stock, 
but not bound together by such close blood- ties as the Kahtors. 
Many of the tribal chiefs, though acknowledging the Maharawal 
as their suzerain, are, to a great extent, independent, insomuch 
that they pay nothing to their suzerain for their estates, which 
in some cases are equally divided amongst all the sons, whilst in 
others the eldest son succeeds, and, the younger branches obtain 
only ^rnall portions of land as their inheritance. The Bhdttis 
retain their Hindu notions, though with some degree of laxity, 
from their intercomse with the Muhammadans on the northern 
and western frontiers. The districts- are governed by ha kim s, 
who have, however, but little real power in the thakm's’ estates. 

The administrative sub-divisions are twenty-four in number. 

. Mgmtfacture. — The only articles of domestic manufacture 
worth notice are the fine woollen cloths and coarse blanketing, 
which are largely worn. Sheeii are much kept, and the wool is 
woven into excellent blankets, coarse flannels, and (with the flnest 
thread) into imgris, or head-cloths, of a curious texture. The 
coarse hair is spun into tmne and tudsted into ropes. 

The Lahh. 

Trincipal Crops. — ^Throughout Jesalmer, only rain-crops such 
as ioajra,- jowar, mot, til, &c., are grown ; the soil being light 
and .sandy, good crops of bdjra are produced after a very slight 
fall of rain. Spring-crops of wheat, barley, &c., are very rare. 
The only articlesfor which Jesalmer claims a speciality are onions, 
her fruit, and roses. 

Agriculiure. — The remarks under this head in the Marwar 
Gazetteer apply equally to Jesalmer. One crop only is 
pfoduced-^sowings of wheat in very small patches. The ploughs 
used, are very light, and just scratch the sandy soil after the first 
rainfall, in June, when the seed is sown broadcast, camels being 
often used for dramng the plough. 

Irrigation. — Oudng to the very scanty fall of rain, irrigation is 
. almost unlcnown in Jesalmer.' 

Lancl-JRevemie. — ^If wheat or gram is ever grown, the Harbdr 
takes from the cultivators from a fomth to a sixth share, and if 
the rain-crops, such as bajra, mot, til, &c., from a seventh to an 
eleventh share of the produce. There are three different ways of 
collecting the Harbar share of the outtm’n: one called “kankhut,” 
which signifies estimating the value of a- standing crop, and thus 
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determining tlie respective amount of tlie Darbar’s and cultiva- 
tor’s shares ; a second that of calculating the -value of a crop, 
after it is cut, hut before the grain is threshed out ; this is locally 
ImovTi hy the term “kari kiinta;” a third practice is to divide 
the grain into shares after it is threshed out ; this is called “ latta.” 
In addition to the share taken by the Darhar from the cultivator, 
there are the follovdng other demands : — The dev^an for the time 
being ; the kdnwaria, or man -who looks after the crops’ in the 
interests of the Darhar ; the kamdar of the kuthar, or grain store, 
and the Maharaval’s -water-supplier — are aU entitled to a portion 
of the yield from the ray at. This generally averages half as much 
as is taken by the State; for instance, supposing the outturn to l)e 
100 maunds, and the Darhar share is an eleventh, then 9 maunds 
go to the ruler, to the officials above mentioned, and 86| 
maunds to the cultivator ; should the State demand be a seventh, 
it -will get maunds, the officials 7 maunds, and the cultivator 
79 maunds. Jagirdars take from such of their tenants as are of 
the ordinary cultivating class two rupees rent for as much land 
as they can cultivate with one pair of bullocks in one place. As 
regards other tenants, especially the fighting class, or men carrying 
arms, such as Ddjp-dts, &c., jagirdars allow them to till as much 
land as they like, rent-free, and these men have, in return, to do 
service for the jagirdar; but, on occasions of deaths or marriages in 
the landlord’s family, such tenants pay mota (fees) consisting 
, of cash, or a camel, horse, or bullock, according to them means. 
The same custom as regards landlord and tenant prevails in 
•villages held as charitable grants, irith the exception that the 
class of men bearing arms are not exempt from payment of 
two rupees for as much land as they can cultivate -with one pair 
of bullocks. 

Land-Tenures . — There are 461 villages in the State of 
Jesalmer, of which 229 are fiscal, 71 held by jdgirddrs, 32 as 
charitable grants, 11 under “ patta,” or title-deed, 109 in bhiim,, 
and 9 for services performed to the State. There are no zaniin- 
dars in the State ; the Darbar’s and jdgirdars’ deahngs -vdth their 
tenants as regards land-revenue are very simple, and have abeady 
been described. There are two classes of jagirdars in Jesalmer : 
one holding their estates on what is called the “ basi ” tenm’e, 
that is, in perpetuity ; these jagirddrs pay nothing whatever to the 
Darhar, either in the way of rent or service. The other tenure 
is that of 'patta^ or title-deed; the holders of these estates retain 
them at the pleasure of the ruler, but pay nothing. A third 
tenure has lately come into practice by wliich villages are given 
for a single life. Estates bestowed as charitable grants are held 
in perpetuity, and the holders of them are exempt from payment 
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of any kind. When a jdgirddr liolding an estate in perpetuity 
dies, tlie Darbar does not issue a newpattai or deed, to tbe eldest 
son. Tbe profit obtained from tbe soil is divided equally between 
all tbe sons, if tbere happen to be more tban one ; so long as all 
agree together, this system is weU enough, but it is most 
frequently a fruitful source of grievous quarrels. If a dispute takes 
place, a division of the land is made, either by friendly arbitration, 
or by order of the Darbdr. Suppose there are four sons, each 
can cultivate as much land as he likes, and the gain is his alone ; 
but if others cultivate, then the produce is equally distributed 
amongst the four brothers ; the eldest gets no extra share. This 
system conthiues from generation to generation, and, in some 
instances now, a man’s share in the land is very small indeed. This 
custom prevails principally amongst those Bhattis, descendants 
of Maharawal Kait Singh, who reigned about eleven generations 
ago, amongst whom the chief thakm’s are Jinjiniali, Bard, Bindur, 
Dangri, and Sitnaia. Amongst the Elan and Bm’singh Bhdtis, 
descendants of Maharawal Kalunji, the eldest son gets the estate, 
and if he has any brothers, they are allowed to cultivate as much 
land as they can themselves, rent-free, or they may employ one 
or two cultivators and cultivate through them, paying no rent. 
Amongst the thdkurs of Jesalmer with whom this custom 
prevails are those of Bikanpur, Barsalpm*, Girasu’, Shda, &c. In 
bhiim tenm'es, a tax of from one and a quarter to one and a haK 
rupees is levied from each holder of a tenure, he having to perform 
service for the Darbar when called upon, for which he receives 
payment. Sasun villages are held by Oharans, Bhats, and Swamis j 
the Maharawal has no jurisdiction in these viHages, and, if any one 
committing a crime ffies to any of them for refuge, he finds a 
sanctuary. 

Population. 

Proprietary and Cultvoaiing Classes . — The proprietary classes 
are the Darbar and the j^girdars ; the cultivating are Jats, 
Bishnavis, and Bebdris, amongst the Hindus ; large numbers of 
Muliammadans also cultivate. 

Population . — No census of the population having ever been 
taken, an approximate idea can only be given. It has been 
estimated that the entire population of the State does not exceed 
72,000 souls, which gives only 4*37 to the square mile ; of these, 
43,500 are said to be Hindus, 26,000 Muhammadans, and 2,500 
Jains. 

Castes, Clans, and Tribes. — ^Thdkurs, or heads of Bajpfit 
families,' come first amongst the population in the^ Jesalmer 
territory ; next to them are Bhumias ; then other Bdjpiits who 
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take concnkiues ; and, lastly, tke cMkars, or servants of the State, 
and Gujars. The Rajp-dts of Jesalnier are divided into the 
foUoTring gots : — ^Bhatti, Rahtor, Pnar, Salnnld, Tamvnr, Ohohdn, 
Pnrihar, Sesodia, KMchi, and Jhala. Different kinds of j3rdhjnans 
are as follows : — Pnshknrna, Simioli, Joslii, Raj gar or Kesnria, 
PaUwal, and Gojnrgor. The Mahajans are divided into the follow- 
ing classes : — Agarwal, ]\Iahesri, Oswal, and Bhattia. In addition 
to the above, the population of the country is comprised of peo-. 
pie of the usual castes — Charans, Bhats, Aroras, Lohanis, Bho- 
juks, Sunars (goldsmiths), Jats, Bishuavis, Reharis, Shamis, 
Gosains, Jutis, Sadhiis, Khatris, Malis, Kalals, Barzis (tailors),' 
Khatis (carpenters), Silawuts (masons), Ktimhars (potters), 
Nais (barbers), Baris, Laldieras, Kalaigurs, Mocliis, Desantis, 
Dhobis, Jagris, and Odes. The Muhammadans of Jesalmer, com- 
prising somewhat more than a third of the whole j)oj)ulation, 
are divided into 76 classes ; Baiu-is, BMls, Gururas, Megwals, 
and Khahruks (sweepers) form the lowest castes in the country. 

Meligion . — Of the iDopulation of Jesalmer, the worshippers 
of Sukti (Suktas), the female principle locally knoAvn as Devi 
Muts, form by far the larger i)roportion of the Hindus ; it being 
calculated that they number about 31,000. The followers of 
Vishnu are said to be 4,500, Shivites 3,500, Jains 2,000, low 
castes 5,000, and Muhammadans, as stated before, 26,000. There 
are altogether 68 temples belonging to the followers of Vislmu, 
24 to Shivites, 37 to the Suktas, and 19 Jain temples, of which 12 
are situated in the city of Jesalmer and 7 in the districts. 

State of Society . — The head of society of the State is of course 
the Maharawal, who possesses an annual income of a little over 
one lakh of rupees. The family deity of the rulers of Jesalmer is 
Swanjiaji, a goddess to whom there are several temples erected 
in the State. Swanj means a spear, and the legend of the 
household deity of the Bhdttis is as follows : — In the time of Sri 
Krishen, the ruler of Maghadeo, the country noAV known as Behar, 
was named Jura Sandh. .He had in Ms possession a spear which had 
been given to him by the gods. It was such a remarkable weapon 
that it never failed to Idll any one against whom it was directed. 
All the J adon clan were much afraid of tliis spear, so they applied 
to Kalka Devi on the subject. Kalka Devi, taking the form of 
seven women, went to J ura Sandh, and, by deceit or treachery, 
obtained the spear from liim, and gave help to the Jddons ; evOT 
since, the Jadons have worshipped the goddess Kalka under the 
name of SwanjiMji, or taker of the spear; the name has now 
become corrupted to Swanjiaji. 

The principal thakurs of Jesahner are — (1) the Rao of Bikam- 
]nu’, (2) Rao of Barsalj)ui’, (3) thakiu’ of Jinjiwali, (4) thdkur of 
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BarUj (5) tliakiir of Bindur, (6) tMkiir of Gyam, ('7). tlidkiir of 
. jGu’ajs'ur, (8) tlidkiiL’ of Dangn, (9) tliakiix of Sirda. Amongst 
tlie official classes of Jesalmer are Sab. .Mehtas (Oswdls) and 
Tawari Mehtas (Mahasuris) ; these families are musahihs, and hold 
hereditary .posts of importance under the Darhdr ; all denvaus of 
the State are selected from the latter class. Sah Mehtas generally 
hold posts as accountants. Men of the Purohit, Byas, and 
AcharaJ castes are likewise entrusted with important duties, 
Half-a-century since, the thriving class of Paliwal Brahmans 
occupied many large villages in the districts about the capital, 
hut they were aU com]3eUed to forsake their homes hy the exac- 
tions and tyranny of the then minister Zalim Singh ; hare walls 
and roofless houses are now the only vestiges of these villages. 

' The main part of the pojiulation led a wandering life, grazing 
their flocks and herds. A large portion of the grain consumed is 
imjoorted from Sind ; as a general rule, the population cannot he 
considered prosperous, and women wearing ornaments even of the 
simplest description are rarely seen. 

Occupations . — The Megwals (a low caste) of the country make 
Zwis, or blankets. of sheep’s wool; goats’ and camels’ hair is used 
for small hags and druggets ; girths for camel-saddles are made 
of sheep’s wool; the stone of 'the country affords material for 
cups and platters. There are no other manufactures. A great 
number of the inhabitants are graziers, and kee^^ large herds of 
camels, homed cattle, sheep, and goats ; it is said that from 10,000 
to 12,000 goats and 4,000 to 5,000 sheep are annually sold, while 
bullocks in considerable numbers are exported. Camels are chiefly 
bought by people of the country, there being httle or no export of 
these animals. The principal trade of J esahner is in wool, ghee, 
camels, cattle, and sheep, aU of which find a ready market in 
Guzerdt and Sind. . Grain, sugar, foreign cloth pieces, and other 
miscellaneous articles form the chief imports ; neither local 
manufactures nor local crops suffice for local want®. Some of the 
people wear English cloth, but most of them use country cloth. 
Coimtry cloth is prepared by the Megwals and Muhammadan 
weavers. Men of all professions get eight annas a day for then’ 
daily labor, and their monthly pay varies from fom* to eight 
rupees. 

Administration. 

Judicial S^stcm.-JHiGve is one civil court at JeSalmer. 
Criim'nal cases are disposed of by the dcwan at the capital, and in 
the interior by the hdkims of the districts. TheMaharawal alone 
: has the power of life and death. 

: Jail. — There is no regular jail at Jesalmer; prisoners are 
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confined in tlie fort, or in sncli places as tlie antliorities may 
select for them. 

Tolioe . — The Maharawal has a force which may he called one 
of police rather than anything else, consisting of 651 infantry, 
375 of whom are generally on .duty at the capital and 276 
in the district ; of the latter, many are mounted on camels, the 
animals ordinarily used for purposes of locomotion in those 
sandy tracts. The cavahy number 155, which are equally 
distributed between the caj)ital and the outlying parganas; 
of these 40 are Sikhs ; the rest of the force, both infantry and 
caYalry, are natiyes of E/djputana, or of the bordering district of 
Sind. These men are armed chiefly with the ordinary matchlock, 
sword, shield, or spear of the country ; but have no drill or dis- 
cipline ; they are, however, very good as police. 

JEducation . — ^Education is at a very low ebb in the State. 
Government schools there are none. Jutis (Jain priests) are the 
chief school-masters, but their teaching is very elementary. 

Communications. 

There are no made roads nor staging-bimgalows in Jesalmer, 
but the followihg are the princi]}al routes : — 

I. — ^Erom Jesalmer to Jodhpm’ — 

Basanpur ... ... ... 11 miles. 

Cliandan ... ... ... 16 ,, 

Latlii ... ... ... 13 „ 

Udliania ... ... ... 12 „ (Marwar) 

On this route carts can travel ; water (though not very good) 
and supplies plentiful. 

II. — ^Erom J esalmer to Brkanir — 


Basanpur ' ... 

... 11 miles. 

Chandan 

... 16 


Buhaduria 

... 14 


Loharki 

... 14 

yy 

Sehur or Uturgarh ... 

... 18 


Shekhasur 

13 

)y 

Bdp ■ ... 

... 13 

33 

Zalim-Singh-ka-SeiT. . . 

... 13 

33 

Nokhra 

... 13 

33 


Carts can travel by this route, and water and supiolies are 
procmable. 

Erom TJturgarh there is also a route md Phalodi, 16 miles 
to Nagam of hlaiwar. 

III. — ^Erom Jesahner to Bhawalpur, Dhawar, Ahmadpur, and 
Khanpm' — 

Chaiidhri ... 16 miles: Sweetwater from tanks and wells, 

Naluu’zi ... 13 ,, water brackish. 

Boli ... 24i „ „ sweet. 
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Tliis route is only fitted for camels. 

' After Boll of Jesalmer there comes Nohar of Bhawalpur, 
20 miles. 

IV. — ^Prom Jesalmer to AJimadpm? (2) Kot Sahzal, Khah’pur 
and Aobaora — 


Lanila 

Saun 

fiamgarh. 

Bunao 

Tuneot 


14! miles : water sweet. 

1 ^ » 3 ) 33 

10 „ „ „ and braeldsli. 

33 33 33 

16 „ ,, braekisli. 


By this route grain is brought from Sind to Jesahner on 
camels. Carts can travel by this route. 

V. — Prom Jesahner to Aj’ori, Sukkiu, Shikarpur, Jacohdhad, and 


Ludkhana in Sind — 


Cbutrail 

... 14 

Kueburi 

... 14 

Xboliwala 

... 10 

Gotaru 

... 40 


Gotaru ... ... 40 „ „ „ between last 

stage and this. 

The next stage is Hiithrdo in Sind, 48 miles. 

This route is tlu’ough the sandy desert, and is a very difficult 
one, water being found at stages far apart from each other. 

VI. — Prom Jesalmer to klirpur and Khangarh — 

The first three stages of this route are the same as those in 
IS^o. V. 

Hulcratbala ... 24 miles : wells, but water brackisb. 

Hingala-ka-Tbala ... 12 „ well, Avater bad. 

This route is very fit for camels : huge tibas, or sandhills, are 
met with. 

VII. — ^Prom J esalmer to Baiopiu — 

The two first stages the same as in No. V. 

Sedbamriun ... ... 10 miles : water sweet. 

Molala’a ... ... 16 ,, „ 

Sbabgarli ... ... 32 „ ,, 

Another difficult route only fit for camels : huge sandhills. are 
met with. 

VIII. — ^Prom Jesalmer to Umarkot and Haidarabad (Sind) — 

Satds ... ... 14 miles : water sweet. 

Kbori ... . . , 14 ,, „ 

Bhajlar ... ... 30 „ „ 

Sandliills met with on this stage. 

Gerlali ... ... 10 miles : water bad. 

This route is only a footpath fitted for camels. 

IX. — ^Prom Jesalmer to Guddra of Sind e?i route to Kachh Blnij — 

Kurwan ... ... 20 miles : water sweet. 

Du-a ... ... 20 „ „ aud brackisb. 

Kobira ... ... 14 33 33 
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This route is only for camels. 

X, — ^Erom lesalmer towards Baimer — 

Dhunwa ... ... 11 miles : bard road ■, water sweet. 

Devikot ... ... 18 „ water good. 

Kujorai ... ... 14 „ „ 

Gaits can trayel by tliis route. 

XI. — ^Erom Jesalmer towards Balotra and Marwar — 

Tbe first two stages are the same as in Boute Bo. X. 

Ola, •Zd miles ; water plentiful and sweet j carts can be used on tbis stage. 

Towns. 

]?rinGi]}al Toiom . — ^The capital city of Jesalmer was said hy 
liieutenant Boileau, who saw it in 1835, to consist of about 8,000 
houses, including two or three thousand in the citadel ; but recent 
estimates arc much lower. He says — It has good streets, but 
scarcely anytliing Mice a bazar ; the custom-house is near the fort 
gate, and at this spot there is some Mttle appearance of traffic, 
as well as in one or two of the contiguous streets ; but there is 
little of the hustle of a large city in any part of it, except, per- 
haps, about the time of lamp-lighting, or again at those times when 
the women of the city stream out by thousands, and fiB their 
pitchers morning and eyening with the water of a large tank called 
Gurrisu’. The citadel, town-wall, and aU the principal houses 
being built of the duU-yellow limestone of which the lull is itself 
composed, have, at a distance, a sombre appearance from the want 
of a yariety of colors to relieye the eye ; and, indeed, it is hard to 
say at first yicw which is the natiye rock and which are the arti- 
ficial buildhigs, for the former is flat-topped, and the latter arc 
flat-roofed ; but, on close examination, it will be seen that an im- 
• mense deal of labor has been expended on the arcMtectural deco- 
rations of a large proportion of the better class of houses, the fronts 
of wliicli are ornamented uith balconies and lattices of the same 
yellow marble, richly caiwed, which giyes them a finished, though 
rather cimibrous, appearance,” 

The other pruicipal touns of Jesalmer are — Bikampur, Siran, 
Bachana, Kliori, Kholia, Kaldhmn, Satii, Jliiniiwala, H^yikot, 
Bap, Balana, Sutuana, Bdru, Cbayim, Loharld, Bawan, Jala, 
Lathu, Hangri, Buprai, Mandai, Biinigarh, Barsalpur, Giraj- 
sin, !^Iohangarh, Kishangarh, Eanot, Shahgaiii, Bubli, Bhainsra, 
Kanasm', Banjitpura, Beora, BhocUi, Malmjalar — 3d' in number, 
with an estimated aggregate poj)ulation of 32,620 inhabitants. 

, Fairs and ILohj-yilaces. — l\vo large fairs arc held; one of these 
is celebrated on the last day of the month of Baisalch, or Ai^riJ, at 
Bram Hfinda, about 10 miles from tlie city of Jesalmer — it is 
attended by the followers of Yishnu, Beyi, and Shamus; about5,000 
or 6,000 pcoific yisit the place on the occasion — the fair lasts 
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for two days : tlie other fair is held in honor of Goja (a saint) 
at the same place in August or September of each year ; and on 
this occasion, also, about 3,000 or 4,000 people assemble. Other 
fairs of les4 note are also held, hut no trade is carried on at them. 
The two first mentioned are religious fairs, and the others are held 
on occasions of local festivals. 

Antiquities and Hemarhahle JPlaces . — The capital city Jesal- 
mcr was foimded in the year 1156 by Eao Jcsal; it is situated on 
one of the low ridges of yellow limestone which hereabouts pre- 
sent strata nearly horizontal, dipping gently to westward with a 
tolerably hold profile to the east of 90 or 100 feet high. The city 
is built at the south end of one of these ranges, which is so near- 
ly horizontal that its surface is quarried in every dhcction, and 
supplies abundant building material for the inhabitants ; on the 
south side of the city, hut within its walls, is an insulated hill of 
about three-quarters of a mile in circuit, and with rather preci- 
pitous sides, which has been carefully fortified with more than 
eighty bastions, and forms a very imposing citadel when seen 
from the southward ; hut the unfortunate contiguity of the range 
of hills already mentioned, which are Arithin 600 yards of the 
north face of the fort, and nearly of the same altitude, dimi- 
nishes very much its capahihty of defence, especially as this hill, 
called Siili Diingrl, is 700 yards wide at the top, and allows of guns 
being brought up to the very foot of the town-wall. The ramparts 
are two-and-a- quarter miles in bh’cuit, with thuty-eight bastions, 
the whole being built of uncemented stone, and tlie bastions being 
in general much higher than then intermediate curtains ; but many 
of them are in ruins. Toiu gates and three sallyports give access 
to the city ; but there are many other places where access would not 
be dilficult, as even horsemen may ride over the walls by riding^ 
over the hillocks of drift-sand Avliich have nearly obliterated the 
southern as well as a great part of the western face. The town- 
wall was never very strong, being, in its most perfect state, barely 
four-and-a-half feet thick and foiuteen liigh (including a parapet 
sis feet high and two feet thick), without cither ditch or faussc- 
braie> A large portion of the space inside the walls of Jesahner 
city is unoccupied, the ruins of houses lying about proving that it 
must have been far more populous in former times. The klaha- 
rawal generally resides in a small palace in the city, and not in 
the fort. Ai’oimd the city there are num’erous momunenfs 
erected over the ashes of various rich or distinguished inhabitants, 
and also several gardens whose greenness is in pleasant contrast 
to the general arid prospect. The citadel is an irregular triangle, 
nearly 1,300 yards or three-fourths of a ihilc in cii’cuit, as already 
mentioned, and may be nearly 130 feet to the summit of the 



ramparts, wliicli Tary from 15 to 30 feet, and Iiaye a narrow 
o'enee 6 feet broad running all round tlie fort. Tliere is a single 
entrance, on the north side, defended hy form gateways with 
sloping roads between them, so as to give easy access to the 
palace and other buildings within its area, which is quite choked 
up with houses and temples. At a short distance the color of the 
walls gives an appearance of mud, but, on closer inspection, the 
excellent quahty of the stone cannot fail to attract attention, not 
only for its dinability, but for its fine grain and texture, affording 
a great scope to the skilled architect. This has been thoroughly 
appreciated by the wealthy inhabitants, for in few places is such 
exquisite carving in stone, as that which decorates the houses of 
some of the opulent Oswal and Paliwal merchants in Jesalmer, 
to be seen. Huge round boulders lie in. close array along the 
battlements, ready for offensive pmqooses in case of assault. The 
prospect from the ramparts is not fair or attractive. The fore- 
ground presents a succession of sterile, rock-bound ridges, barely 
clad with a few stunted . bushes ; whilst, on the horizon, the low 
undulations seem to mark the commencernent of the stiff more 
arid desert and sandhills. The MaharawaTs palace smanounts 
the main entrance of the fort, and is an imposing pile crowned 
by a huge umbrella of metal mounted on a stone shaft — a solid 
emblem of dignity of which the Bhdtti princes are justly proud ; 
the interior, however, is ffl-arranged, and frittered away into 
numberless small apartments. "Water is obtained from three good 
weUs withio. its precincts. The palace is 959 feet above the sea ; 
the city itself is about 800 feet. The J ain temples in the fort 
are remarkable for their beautiful stone-carving ; the oldest was 
built in A.H. 1371. 

Lodorva, a few miles from Jesahner, was, for a time, the 
cajutal eik^ of the Bhattis, but it is now in ruins ; there is, how- 
ever, an ancient Jain temple stiff standing. 

Tunnoti, founded in A.I). 731 by Bao Tunna, was the first 
scat of power of the Jadii Bdjpfits on then settlement in the desert. 

Thanoli fort is a square with bastions at each comer ; it is 
partly mud and partly brick, and is gradually falling hito ruins, 
though stiff in better preservation than most of the forts. 

IHshangarh is reported to be m good order. 

Loharn fort is of brick, ornamented vrith encaustic tiles ; it is 
oblong, v-ith an inner court 50 feet high at one end ; it has nume- 
rous bastions, and there are wells within the fort, which is in very 
fair ])rcservation and has several pieces of serviceable artillery. 

Shahgarh fort is of mud, and nearly overwhelmed with sand. 

^ Lathi^ fort is new, and of stone, having been built by the 
thakur within the last few years. 
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Bikampnr is of mud aud soft limestone^ and is more a forti- 
fied residence of tlie Bao tlian a regular fort. 

The same may fie said in a great degree of Barsalpur, ■w^liicliiSj 
to all ajDpearancej notliing more than a large mud and limestone 
enclosure on tfie fiigfiest portion of tlie yillage. 

Bamgarfi. fort is of stone, uncemented and in ruins in seyeral 
places. 

Tfie principal forts are tfiose of Efisfiangarfi, Gfiotard, 
Bikampm’, and Nacfiana; tfiose of Barsalpur, Beva, •Latlii, and 
Sfiafigarfi are of less note. 
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Geography. 

Boundaries oAid Area . — The State of JhaMwar consists of two 
separate areas : the main one is hounded on the north hy the 
Rajpdt State of Kotah ; dh the south hy the petty State of 
Raigarh, the outlying portion of the Maratha States of Sindia and 
Holkar, a detached area of the Diwar State, and the State of 
Jaora ; on the ''east hy Siadia’s territory and a detached area 
of the Tonk’ State ; and on the west hy detached districts of 
Sindia and Holkar. This portion of the State lies between 24° 48' 
and 23° 48' north latitude, and 75° 55' and . 77° east longitude. 
The lesser detached area is hounded on the north, east, and south 
hy the Gwalior State, and on the west hy that of Kotah ; and it 
lies between 25° 5' and 25° 25' north latitude, and 77° 25' and 76° 55' 
east longitude. The area of the State is 2,600 square miles ; and 
it contains a population of 140,102 souls, of which 60,227 are men, ' 
46,050 women, 17,425 hoys, and 16,400 girls. These figiues have 
been taken from a partial rough census made about 1870. 

The following extract from a brief memorandum 
on the subject hy the Superintendent of the Survey, shows the 
geological foi:mation present ; — 

*‘Two of tlie mam rock series of India are well exposed. 
Jhalrapatan, the capital, stands on Vindhyan strata at the 
northei’n edge of the great spread of basaltic rocks known as the , 
Deccan trap formation ; this northern area of it being also often 
mentioned as the Malwa trap. These Yindhyans belong to the 
tipper division in the geological survey classification of this 
great Indian .rock-system. • The beds about Jhah’apdtan are 
considered to belong to the Dewd or middle group of them, 
and consist of sandstone and shales with a band of limestone. 
Over , the greater part of this Yindhyan area, the strata are 
quite undisturbed, and their habit is to ■ weather into scaiqied 
plateaux • or ridges, having one face steep and the other sloping. 
These are capped by the sandstone,, the low ground being 
eroded out of the 'shales. Close to Jhabapatan,. however, a 
sharp axis of disturbance passes from the south-east beneath tlic 
trap to the north-west, throwing the beds up in an anticlinal 
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form, ■witli dips of '70° to tlie nortli-east aryd sontli-Tvest. Along 
tins . steep outcrop, tlie sandstone weatiliers into long narrow 
ridges. TMs feature gradually dies out to tlie north-east. The 
eruptive rock was ]ioured out over the- denuded surface of the 
Vindhyans. It is found filling what were narrow valleys, and 
it spreads over plateaux and ridges, totally concealing the sedimen- 
tary formation. There are many varieties of these basaltic rocks, 
hard, with columnar and hall structure, or amorphous, also vesicu- 
lar and amygdaloidal in every degree; and soft, crumhhng, ash-like 
beds, both earthly and vesicular. Connected with the trap, general- 
ly here underlying it, but often interstratified uith it, there occur 
patches of sedimentary beds, earthly and. calcareous, containing 
fresh-water shells. ^ They are Imown as the Deccan inter and 
infra trappean beds. They afiiord very strong evidence that the 
eruptive rocks were subamal. Here too, as elsewhere, one often 
finds the trap formation overlaid by rock laterite, a peculiar fer- 
ruginous and vesicular rock, the origin of which has been much 
disputed. The age of the Vindhyan formation is quite unloiown, 
beyond that it must be at least as old as xoaloeozoic. The trap is 
certainly either upper cretaceous or lower tertiary.” 

! Iron, and red and yeUow colored clays used in dyeing cloth, 
j are found in the Shahabdd pargana. 

Configuration . — ^Tfie main area of the State is -situated on a 
raised plateau, which lies rather more than 1,000 feet above the sea 
at the north, and gradually rises to 400 or 500 feet more to the 
south. The northern, eastern, and a portion of the southern 
, part of this area are very hilly ; these parts are intersected with 
streams of various sizes, and, for the most part, the hills are 
, covered with wood and grass, and at some points siuTOund lakes 
of some extent, formed by damming- up the outlets of natiual 
basins. The rest of this area of the State is a rich plain, un- 
dulating in parts, and dotted over with evergreen trees. The 
detached area of Shahabad is on the west — an elevated table- 
land with water very far removed from the surface ; tliQ eastern 
portion is some 500 or 600 feet lower. It is crowded vith hiUs, 
and covered with thick Jungle, giving these parts a very wild 
appearance. 

Jhalawdr is divided into — 

(1) The central parganas lying below the Mokandara range 

or steppe, making the fall for the Pathar plateau 

, into jMalwa. 

(2) The Chaumehla — ^pure Malwa country. 

(3) Shahabad, a wild and woody district of the plateau, 

on the east. 
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Nos. 2 and 3 are Zdlim Singli’s personal acquisition — Noi 2 by 
tbe cession from Holkar at the treaty of Mundesar. 
v/ Soil , — ^Taken generally, the soil may he pronounced decid- 

edly rich, consisting in great part of the dark, clayey mould 
■which produces valuable crops, like opium. Locally the soils 
are divided into three classes, which are, again, sub-divided 
into good, middling, and poor, according to the crops produced 
on them. The three classes are kno^^-n as — hdU, the rich black 
soil; dhcUyini, of a lighter color, but equally prolific ; 2 JD,^ldl-p{U, 
a yello'udsh-red soil, by far the i)oorest of the three. It is esti- 
mated that about one- quarter of the cultiuahle area consists of 
kah,' half of dhamm, and one-quarter of lal-plli soil. In parts the 
presence of rock and kankar close to the surface interferes with 
the j)roductiveness of the kfilf and dhamni soils. 

— Of the mstny stre^^ms miming through this tenitoij, 
the/ollowing are the most important : — 

‘^The Parwan enters the State at the south-east extremity, and 
winds its way for 60 miles up to the point of exit in Kotali 
territory; half-way, it is joined by the Newaj, another good-sized 
stream. Por 16 miles of its length it forms the border udth the 
Kotah State. There are two ferries on this river — one at Mano- 
har thana, th,e other at Bhaohiuni. A ferry at Bhm’clia crosses 
the Newaj. The Kali Sind, at the south, forms the bormdary 
with the districts of Sindia and Hollvar, and at the northern 
end of its length is the boundary -with Kotah. The bed of tliis 
river is rocky ; the banks are precipitous, and in parts fined with 
trees. It fl.ows for a distance of 30 miles through the State, and 
passes at one point within a mile of the Ohhaoni, or head- quarters 
of the Maharaj Hand. There is a ferry across it, at Bhom’asa. 
The Ahii river, flo'udng from the south-western corner, traverses 
the State for a length of 60 miles ; and, for the greater portion 
of this, is the border-line with Holkar and Tonk districts in 
the south, and with Kotah in the north. It joins the Kali Sind 
river at the point where that stream enters Kotah territory. 
Its bed is less rocky; its banks are precipitous, and, in parts 
where the foliage reaches the water’s edge, are picturesque. 
Perries at Sulcet and Bhilwari cross it. The Chhoti Kafi Sindh 
river flows only for a short distance; through the south-western 
j)ortion of the State. There is a ferry at Gangrar. 

Climaie and Rainfall . — The climate resembles that of Central 
India, and is decidedly healthy. The hot weather is less severe 
than that of Northern Bdjputdna;, the thermometer ranging 
during the day in the shade from 86° to 88°. As a rule, dmmg 
this season, the moriiings, evenings, and nights are fi'csli. The 
temperature dm*ing the rains is cool and pleasant, and in the cold 
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■vreatlier tliere are sliorfc seasons of frost. Tlie rainfall is betn^een 
30 and 40 incheSj judging from a record 'wliicli lias been kept at 
Agar. 

History. 

Sistoi'y . — Zalim Singb of Kotab (wbose pedigree ivill-be found 
elser^bere) was originally the hereditary faujdar, or conimander-in- 
uliief, of Kotah. The old chief of Kotah on his death-bed nominated 
Zalim Singh regent during his son’s (Omed Singh’s) minority ; 
and the extraordinary ability with which Zalim Singh exercised 
his power, induced Om6d Singh, after his minority ended, to 
leave all authority in the regent’s hands. Haj Eana Zdlim Singh 
at last became, for aU serious political affahs, the acknowledged 
ruler of the State ; and, when the British Government guaranteed 
by treaty vdth the chief the integrity of Kotah in 181*7, a sup- 
plementary article was added in 1818 which guaranteed to Zalim 
Singh and his heirs the authority and privileges he then possessed. 
This arrangement soon produced troubles — first upon the death of 
Om4d Singh, his successor naturally deshing to recover authority ; 
and again on the death of Zalim Singh in 1824. After niuch dis- 
cussion and some armed contests, the hereditary chief of Kotah 
and the hen of Zalim Singh were induced by the British Govern- 
ment to agree to a compromise, whereby certain districts of the 
Kotah State were separated off and eeded to the hens of Zdlim 
Singh ; whereby the new State of Jhahapatan was constituted 
under the hereditary rule of that family. Of the ceded districts, 
that called the Chaumehla comprised four mahals which were 
ceded by Holkar at the treaty of Mimdesar to Kotah upon the desire 
of the British Government, which especially intended them as a 
reward to Zalim Singh for his zeal and fidelity to British alliance ; 
while the district of Shahdbad had been long a jagh in Zdlim 
Singli’s family, imder grant from Kotah. Jhahapatan, the capital, 
had been established by Zahm Singh; and the name Jhalawar 
was selected for Ms new State by the first. cMef. These arrange- 
ments were ratified by two treaties in 1838, from wMch year the 
State dates its creation. 

The districts then severed from Kotah were considered to repre- 
sent a revenue of twelve lakhs, or one-tliird of the income of the 
Kotah State. To tMs grant was added the obligation that the new 
State should be responsible for one-third of the then Kotah debts./ 
By the treaties, the new chief aclcnowlcdged British supremac/ 
agreed to supply troops according to Ms means, and to pay an 
annual tribute of Es. 80,000. He received the title of Maharaj 
Bana, was granted a salute of 15 guns, and placed on the same 
footing as the other cMcfs in Bdjputana. "When these affairs had 
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been settled, Maliaraj Eana Madan Singh, grandson of the great 
Itotah administrator Zahni Singh,' left Kotah attended hy a 
foUondng of 10,000 persons, inclusive of jagirdars and o£B.cials, for 
the Dhanivard Chhaoni, a permanent camp situated between the 
city of Jhahapatan and the Kotah fort of Gagraun. This spot 
had been fixed on as a dwelling-place by Zalim Singh some 
years previous, at a time when astrologers had foretold an ulti- 
mate downfall of Kotah, and where, he considered, close under the 
guns of' the Gagraun fort, he would be safe from the wandering 
bands of Marathas engaged in trying to secure his person for 
the assistance he had rendered to the British; these places 
he also considered a j)oint of vantage whence he could rule, 
and teach industrious habits to the turbulent Bhils of those parts, 
as well as keep in check the marauding bands of that region. This 
Chhaoni thenceforth became the head- quarters of the State, and 
is still the place of residence of the chief. 

Madan Singh died in 1845, and was succeeded by his son Pirthi 
Singh at the early age of fifteen; a regency council, composed 
of the old ofQ-cials of the State, being appointed to conduct affairs. 
In 1857-58 this chief rendered good service to Government by 
affording protection to British officers ; in revenge, the mutineers 
from Nimach caused tlie State to suftei', which led to the Govern- 
ment tribute for that year being remitted. Previous to this, the 
State had become involved in debt to the amount of fifteen or 
sixteen lakhs ; but the most successful manager the State has had, 
Sah Hindu Mai by name, succeeded in paying off more than half 
this amount in four years. 

klaharaj Bana Pirthi Singh was of a most good-natured and 
happy disposition, which made him very popular with his subjects; 
but his good- nature and easy-going disposition were taken advan- 
tage of l3y the- several kamdars, who, in tiun, had the control of 
the State purse ; the result was that the State again became 
heavily involved. To remove these clifliculties, the plan was 
tried of apportioning some parganas of the "State for the i^ay- 
ment of debts ; the rest of the State being at the same time 
divided off to defray the expenses of the Coui*t, the administra- 
tion, and the Baj services. UTien this plan failed in its 
object, the late kamdar Seth Harak Chand, who had recently 
come into favor, advised the enhancement of the land-revenue 
for a period of five ypars as the only effectual way of getting 
rid of the dilficulty. The advice was taken, and the land- 
revenue raised by two lakhs of ruj)ecs, an extra imposition winch 
was carried out for seven years and is said to. have resulted in the 
actual receipt of, ten laldis, the remaining four being found 
urn’calizable. This second trial to pay off the debts was scarcely 
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ihorc successful then the first, as the State has creditors who claim 
between thirteen and fourteen laldis. 

There arc signs that this enhancement of the land-tax has 
told hearily on the agricultmul population in many parts of the 
State ; and it is thought that, at the last, the Maharaj Pi>ana was 
awakening up to the realization of the fact, which had been 
somewhat concealed from him. 

In 1873, Maharaj Rana Pirthi Singh adopted a nice hoy, hy 
name Bakht Singh, from a Jhala family resident in Barwan, of 
Kathiawar, related to him in the ninth degree. It- was stipulated 
at the time of adoption that if a male heir were hereafter to he 
horn to the Maharaj Bana, the hoy Bakht Singh was to receive a 
jagir of Rs. 20,000 a year, otherwise he would succeed to the 
Jhalawar gadi. 

In August 1875, Maharaj Rana Pirthi Singh died after a 
painful filness, much regretted hy all. On the 1st of June 
1876, Kanwar Bakht Singh was acknowledged as the suc- 
cessor to the late Maharaj Rana; the young Rani haying 
Xn’oyed to he not pregnant, as at one time it was supposed she 
was. On the 21th June the youthful Baldit Singh, who was in 
his eleventh year, was formally installed, on which he took the 
name of Zdlim Singh, in accordance with family custom, which 
enjoins that only the four names of Zalim Singh, Madhu Singh, 
Madan Singh, and Pirthi Singh are to be assumed hy the rulers 
of this house. The young Maharaj Rana Zahm Singh is study- 
ing at the J\Iayo College, Ajmer. During his minority the 
administration of the State is conducted hy a British officer under 
the title of Superintendent. The organization of the new arrange- 
ment, and arrangements for the liquidation of the State debts, are 
the first objects to which that officer’s attention has been directed. 

Poum oe Govtdunment. 

On the formation of the State, the Maharaj Rana Maddn 
Singh took as liis type of government the personal rule of his 
grandfather Zalim Siagli; the daily routine of this personal manage- 
ment was as follows : — The chief arose before day-break, when the 
reports of the troops and kotwal were heard and disposed of; 
•written reports from the parganas, and the verbal reports of heads 
of departments and offices, next received attention. Dp to 8 a.m. 
was the time allowed for -the disposal of aU this busiuess, when 
the Maharaj Rana had his breakfast, during which the piincipal 
sahukars ’ assembled before him and read out the news received 
from various quarters through their firms. Brealdast ended, four 
confidential officials were iavited to join the chief. Before tliis 
assenibly, the papers from the office of the Political Agent of 
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Hardoti and tliose from tlie Accounts office, were ^^rodneed ; the 
Maharaj Rana passing his orders directly, or consnlting the foiu? 
officials alluded to before deciding as he thought fit. The closing 
horn’ for tliis office-work was 12 noon. Trom that time, to between 
4 and 5 p.m., the chief retired into the zanana, where matters of 
domestic import were dealt mth. On re-appearing, the Maharaj 
Bana held a general darhar, at which all the officials presented 
themselyes to i^ay their respects ; this oyer, His Highness proceeded 
to the stahles, and, seated there, first the Pauj Bakhshi was called, 
when any enlistments necessary were made before the chief, the 
descriptiye rolls of the men bein g written at the time. This ended, 
petitioners were summoned tlu’ough the head of the Palki Bliana, 
or intelligence department ; the Maharaj Bana either summarily 
disposed of these miscellaneous petitions, or referred them to the 
heads of departments or pargana officials for disposal. This con- 
cluded the day’s business. As already stated, on the accession of 
Maharaj Bana Pirthi Singh a council of regency composed of 
five members carried on the government. After this, government 
through a single ministry came in vogue. At times the late 
Maharaj Bana made attempts to keep up the old personal atten- 
tion to business ; but his easy-going inclination, and excessive 
fondness for zanana society, prevented steady application ; and, 
consequently, each succeeding kamdar, or manager, appears to 
have secured more power into his hands, until the last became all 
but virtually the chief of the State. On Maharaj Bana Pirthi 
Singh’s death, a council of five sirdars carried on the administration 
imder the orders of the Political Agent of Haraoti and Tonk, till 
the appointment of the Political Superintendent in 1876. 

Account of Ruling Family , — The ruling family belongs to the 
Jhala clan of Bajputs, long settled in Katliidwar. About A.I). 
1709, one Phan Singh, a second son of the head of the clan, left 
his country nith his son and a small comj)any in order to try his 
fortune at Delhi. At Kotali, Bhan Singh left his son Madhu Singh 
with the Maharaja Bhhn Singh who then ruled the Kotah State, 
and went on himself to Delhi, where all trace of him ends. His 
son Madhu Singh won for himself the good graces of the Kotah 
chief, who married his eldest son to Madhu Singh’s sister, granted 
liim a jagh of Bs. 12,000, and gave him the post of faujddr, a 
position which implied the control of the army, ‘the forts, and 
the palaces . His connection with the cliief gained him the familiar 
title of “Mdmd,” which continued for some time in the family.. 
Madhu Singh was succeeded in the office of faujdar by his son 
kladan Singh. Madan Singh had two sons, Himmat Singh and 
Pirthi Singh, the former of whom is said to have been famous for 
personal strength and prowess. * Pirthi Singh had two sons, Sheo 
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Singli and Zalim Singli ; the latter of -whom, being adopted by Ms 
uncle Himnj-at Singh, and- surviTing his father, succeeded to Ms 
grandfather’s position in the Kotah State at the age of eighteen. 
Three years later, Zalim Singh was the means of securing a victory 
for the Kotah troops against those of the Haja of Amber ( Jaipm’). 
Zdlim Singh afterwards fell into disfavor with the Maharao, 
owing to Ms rivalry in the case of a favorite woman whom the Ma- 
harao wished to jilace in his zanana. Leaving Kotah, Zalim Singh 
did good service at Udaipur. Eeturning to Kotah when Maharao 
Gumdn Singh was on Ms death-bed, the cMef sent for him and 
committed Ms son Omed Singh and the .country into Ms charge. 
The rest of Zalim Singh’s career is a matter of. Kotah Mstory. 
Madhu Singh, Ms son, succeeded to Ms position in Kotah, and Ms 
son Madan Singh became the first chief of the Jlialawar State, as 
already related. The late cMef Phthi Singh has left two nddowed 
Eanis : the senior one, married many years ago, is of the Bhattiani 
tribe of Edjputs, and came from Chaumun of Jaipm’; the second, 
the chief married only a short time before his death ; she is of 
the SolanhM tribe of Eajpiits, and the younger daughter of the 
Lonwdra chief in Eewa Kanta. The late Maharaj Eana has left 
no legitimate issue. 

The only . relatives of the family present in Jhalrapatan are 
Bhai Gopdl Singh and Chhatar Sal, descendants of Madhu Singh ; 
their immediate descent being throtigh brothers of Madan Singh, 
from whom the chief’s family are directly descended. A genealo- 
gical tree of the ruling family is given on the' next page. 
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Triiicipal crops. 

Mdka. 

Jowar. 

Wlieat. 

Gram. 

Tlie staple of tlie four southern parganas, the Chaumelila, is 
opium, which iSnds its way to Bombay md Indore. In other parts, 
wheat and opium are chiefly cultiyated, with the exception of 
the Shjf'ahdd pargana where hajrdis more grown.. Ihe autumn 
crops aA maka, .jowdr, urld, mung, til, bajra, sal, sugarcane, 
kangni, tobacco, cotton, and a few 'others. The spring haiwest 
brings wheat, barley, gram, opium, and masdr. 

Cost of Production . — On the supposition that the cultiTator 
gives his own labor, t.e., deducting the cost of wages, it is calcu- 
lated that a raj higha of opium costs about Bs. 12 to produce ; if 
labor he hired, the cost is calculated at Bs. 20. Maka is calculated 
to cost Bs. 2-3 per raj higha, jowar Bs. 1-10-6, and wheat 
Bs. 2-12: the last tliree are calculated on the supposition that labor 
is partly hired. Mdka being mostly grown on opium ground, the 
manure given to the former suffices for the latter. The manure 
gfyen to wheat and jowar is supposed to be enough to last for 
foiu or five years in the iDlack soil. 

Agriculture . — ^Bloughingfor the autumn crops first commences 
at the end of May, wben the soil is once turned, and is thus in a 
state to derive benefit from the thunder-showers which generally 
precede the regular rains. After the first burst of the rams, the 
soil is again tiumed, and sowing begins. Land lying fallow 
during this season for the purpose of receiviag spring-crops is 
ploughed three or four times, and gets thoroughly saturated with 
moisture ; it is then in a fit state to grow wheat without the help 
of irrigation. Opium receives eight or nine waterings, at first daily, 
and then at intervals of tluec and four days. The outturn of this 
crop is greatly dependent on manure, which is composed of either 
cow or goat dung. Some forty or fifty of the small country-cart 
loads are required for an acre. The X)od of the poppy is cut three 
dillercnt times for the juice ; hut in the Ohaumehla it is cut four 
times. The average yield in an acre is 12 seers ; in the Ohau- 
inelila> however, it amoimts to 24 seers. Bieh irrigated land lias 
in the aiitunm either mdkd or jowdr sown on it, which in the 
spring is followed by opium. 

Irrigation . — Irrigation is chiefly from wells ; water is generally 
near the smTacc (with the exception of the Shahdbdd pargana) ; 
hut the amount of land irrigated by a well is small, owing to 
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Mung. 


Opium. 
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the absence of fertile springs, and to the Trells. not being dee23ly 
dug on account of hard rocky strata, or layers of moist unstable 
clay being met unth close to the surface. Around and near head- 
quarters a fair amount of irrigation is carried on from bunds, siicli 
as the large talao below Jhalrapatan city, whence a masomy 
channel two miles long, constructed by Zalim Singh, conducts the 
stored water to the lands of a village on the other side of the city. 
In the districts there are several bunds, but want of attention to 
them for some time has rendered them almost useless. 

CuUwafed Area . — It is stated that barely two-fifths of the total 
area of the State are cultivated. Of the uncultivated portion, more 
than one-third is culturable ; the remainder consists of hiUs and im- 
cultm’able waste. The cultivated area is calculated at 10,88,488 raj 
bighas, or 507,418 acres, of which 7,16,531 raj bighas, or 331,440 
acres, are khalsa or unalienated, and of this khalsa land, 3,959 
raj bighas, or 1,846 acres, are directly tilled and managed through 
State servants : of the alienated portion, 1,08,724 raj bighas, or 
50,683 acres, are in jagir ; 59,279 bighas, or 26,702 acres, are in 
“ Udak,” or religious grant ; and 45,800 bighas, or 21,350 acres, are 
awarded in lieu of pay to officials. 

System of Tenures and Zand Bevenues . — *^’The ancient revenue 
system in force uiHardoti was the Idthd and hatdi, or rent in kind by 
weight and measure in proportion to the value of the soil and* of 
the product. Two-fifths to one-half of the outturn, according to 
the crop, went to the State; the remainder, after payment of the 
village expenses, being the right of the cultivator. The system 
had its advantages : it possessed an elasticity which adapted it to 
the people and their hand-to-mouth existence. But it had its 
disadvantages, by affording opportunity for oppression on the part 
of the collector, and fraud on that of the tenant. The office-dues 
and lands of the patel were hereditary ; so was the right of the 
cultivator in the soO.. The land was, as it is to this day in Bundi 
(also a part of Haraoti), bdpoti. The cultivator could sell or 
mortgage it, and, even if made over to another in consequence of 
his inability to cultivate it, he was entitled by custom to certain 
dues on it, and to re-occupy it whenever he was in a position to 
till it. In the Patan pargana of Bundi, only separated from 
Kotah by the Ohambal, a villager told Caj)tain Muir that liis father 
had claimed and obtained his bdpoti, or patrimony, which had for 
two generations been thus in the hands of another. In 1807, Baj 
Pmna Ziilim Singh, the administrator of the Kotah State, superseded 
the system in force by a fixed money rent. Enquhies were 
instituted as to the modes and rates of collection existing in, 

* The following description of tbc revenue system is taken from a memorandum drawn up 
by Captain W. J, W. Muir in 1875. 
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and tho nature, extent, and fertility of, tlie soil of each vil- 
lage. The whole territory was measiu’ed. Pasture and moun- 
tain tracts were demarcated, and the land was then classified after a 
manner. A money rate per higha was fixed for each class of soil, 
payable whether the land was cultivated or not ; this rate being 
somewhat higher than the value which the rent paid in kind had 
represented. No one uniform scale of assessment was, however, 
adopted for the enthe State, the rents varying (though slightly) 
with almost every village. The district and village expenses were 
also estimated, and a fixed scale per'bigha was laid down, which 
was to include every charge and to be collected with the revenue. 
The object of this was to put a limit on exaction, and prevent 
all subordinate oppression. At the same time, the ancient 
Kotah jarib, or standard measure, was reduced to 66 gaz, and 
the gaz to nine fists of different men. The latter, as placed^ in 
stone by Zdlim Singh in the kacheri at Jhahapatan, measures 
2 feet 6f- inches. The Kotah/arzS, or chain, therefore, equals 143^ 
feet, and the Kotah bigha 2,288 • square yards 36 square inches.^ 
The settlement was asdmiwdr^ with the cultivator individually. 
The ofiices and duties performed by the pate! were swept away, 
and the cultivator was brought into direct relation mth the Itaj. 
The dues of the patel were fixed at annas per bigha on the 
lands constituting Ms pateli, and his personal lands were assessed 
at a fighter rate than those of the cultivator, or granted rent- 
free. The first blow struck at the hereditary principle was through 
the patels, who were superseded where others were ready to offer a 
Mgher nazarana for the ofiice. The assessment introduced was 
rigorously exacted, and the slightest defalcation was followed by 
distress, confiscation, and sale. Advances were made from the 
treasury, in money or in kind, to all who were willing to take up 
lands ; but they bore a Mgh rate of interest, and the obligations thus 
created left the peasantry at the mercy of the fisc. A very large 
area of waste-land was thus brought under cultivation, and the Ptaj 
Bana thus introduced the system of dhect farming, wMcli he subse- 
quently carriedto such an astonishing extent that “the fields* which 
had descended from father to son — through the lapse of ages the 
unalienable right of the peasant — ^v'^ere seized in spite of law, custom, 
or tradition, and it is even affirmed that ho sought pretexts to obtain 
such lands as, from their contiguity or fertility, he coveted. These 
lands were taken up and farmed by liiiu directly ; the once indepen- 
dent proprietor sinking to the position of a Mred serf,' or an outsider 
being entertaiued. AttMs period, when the remainder of the coun- 
try was wasted by j)redatory armies and bands of marauders, Kotah 


^ Tod's Mdjaslhan, vol. II, 
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was, owing to tlie sagacity and energy of the Eaj Eana, prosperous 
and at peace.^- The inhahitants of surrounding States flocked to it, 
and, with the superabundant populationthus placed at his command, 
the Eaj Eana brought the whole State to a pitch of the highest 
cultivation. Not a nook or patch capable of producing grain was 
allowed to be fallow. Any land untilled was appropriated by him, 
and the establishments he maintained for the purpose rose to 4,000 
ploughs and 16,000 oxen. Such was the prosperity of the country, 
that an eye-ivitness states it was di£S.cult to find a pathway through 
the corn-fields which covered ’ the face of Haraoti. Tor years it 
was the granary from which not only Eajputana and much of 
Malwa — both desolated by war and famine — but the roving hordes 
who lived on them, drew their supplies. With the rctum of peace 
and the death of the Eaj Eana in 1824, this artificial prosperity 
came to an end, and the reaction was hastened by the disorders 
arising from the conflict for jpo'^Gr which raged between the 
successors of the Eaj Eana, the regents of the State, and the titular 
rulers. In 1838, on the dcpartiue from Kotah of Eaj Eana Zahm 
Singh’s grandson, Madan Singh, for the separate State assigned him, 
aU the personal farms (wMch had been kept by the regents 
under their own personal control) fell to the State. These — stili 
locally known as the “hall ki dhaxti, ” and including the richest 
lands — were scrambled for by the ^proteges and adherents of the 
favorites of the chief who then succeeded to power, and were 
secured by them at a low assessment, financial embarrassments, 
the consequence of mal-administration, led to an enhancement 
of the land-revenue ; and in 1840, and again in 1860, the rents 
were raised aU round by the addition of a certain sum per bigha. 
Similarly, in 1866, a further charge of 10 per cent, on all preceding 
rates was attached by the present chief. During this interval 
the Eaj had also ax^propriated several of. the dues originally fixed 
to meet village expenses, the payment of which was thrown on the 
cultivator. 

Such is a brief sketch of the revenue history of the State. It . 
is unfortunate that the papers connected with Eaj Eana Zdlim 
Singh’s settlement are not forthcoming, as they are known to have 
been in great dctaiL. A search instituted at Captain Muir’s request 
in 1870 failed to discover any trace of them at Kotah, and supported 
the statement of the officials there, that they had been carried off, 
with other important public records, by Eaj Ptana Madan Singh. 
Jhaldwdr, when applied to, alleged that, if taken there, they must 
have been burnt with the State records in the Mutiny. 

Wliile, thus, the system established by Zdlim Singh still exists 


• See Malcolra’a Central India, vol, 1, 603 j II, 02. 
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and forms the basis on which the revenue is collected, many of the 
actual details have been modified and superseded. As already 
shown, a large element of irregular tenure was introduced on the 
partition of the haM lands. In the years of mal-administration 
which followed, other lands have been obtained by bribery and 
collusion with the officials, or have been absorbed and incor- 
porated by those who have no right to them. Similar remarks 
apply to the rent-free holdings, many of which are, moreover, 
believed' to be held by parties who have no claim to them. Matters 
have been further complicated by different standard measures 
having been adopted in , the grants which have been made since 
Raj Rana Zahm Singh’s time. The raj blgha then fixed has 
been ignored, and the local and larger bigha, varying vith each par- 
gana, inserted. Nor does a greater certainty exist in regard to the 
lands on which (what may be called) a full assessment is paid. No 
enquiry having been instituted since the settlement of 1807, 
allowance has not been made for the increased productiveness or 
deterioration of the soil, nor have the holdings been tested. 

The total land-revenue is represented as Rs. 17,17,197, of 
Land-roveni:c. wliicli sum Rs. 13,21,913 reach the 

treasury, the balance being the income of 
the alienated lands, the princii)al of which, the jlgirs, absorb 
Rs. 1,52,802, the religious grants Rs. 80,625, and the payment of 
officials Ils. 13,983. Rent-free grants amount to Rs. 53,187, and 
grants for village service are estimated at Rs. 59,958. The man- 
agement of the land-revenue department of this State has been 
so neglected for years past that it is not possible to place absolute 
reliance on the above figures. The land-revenue is realized 
through the medium of a person known as the manotidar, who, in 
addition to being the cultivator’s banker, is further a security 
(hence his name) on his account to the State for the payment of 
the instalments of revenue. These manotidars effect payment by 
granting hundis at one and two months’ sight on the leading 
bankers resident in Jhahapdtan city and the Ohhdoni ; the officials 
then realize the money from the bankers. In return, the State is 
considered bound to do its best in obtaining for the manotidar the 
produce of the cultivators for whom he is security. There are 
some cultivators reduced to such a desperate state of poverty 
that manotidars cannot be obtained for them ; such persons have 
the produce of their crops taken and sold by the tahsildar, who, 
after deducting the amount to be granted in advance for food and 
seed, credits the remainder to the revenue. The mode of assess- 
ment, as a rule, is asamiwar, or by holdings. A rough measmu- 
ment is made during which note is taken of the crops then present; 
to these several crop areas old-established revenue rates arc ap- 
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plied, and tlie assessment is considered complete. The, confusion 
•wliicli has preyailed for some time in the revenue department, as 
already mentioned, renders it impossible to give these revenue rates 
as now existing, without lengthened inquiry, for which there has 
been no time. It appears they differ in almost every sub-division 
of a pargana. 

The theory that the State is the lord of the soil is here very 
Land-tcmire. practically obscrvcd, so much so that, when 

enhancing the revenue of the Mialsa lands, 
a similar percentage of demand was levied on the jagirdars under 
the revenue of enhancement. The village proj)rietor, or biswadar, 
does not appear to exist, except perhaps, to some extent, in the 
Chaumehla. The cultivators are generally occupancy-tenants 
nominally, but the caprice of various managers seems to have 
made them in reality tenants at the "will of the officials. The 
jdgirdars furnish horses and men for the police service of the State, 
and present themselves at head-quarters to pay their respects to 
theUdaharaj Rana on the occurrence of festivals. The rebgious and 
rent-free grants are held on the same conditions as elsewhere. The 
patels, or village headmen, have rent-free holdings in lieu of being 
held answerable for the collections of revenue ; but the introduction 
of manotiddrs has relieved' them of much responsibility. Village 
servants such as the Sansri and Balai hold land in lieu of service. 
The lands held in lieu of pay are, unless confiscated for mis- 
behaviour, life-holdings. 

Cultivaiing Classes . — In the Chaumehla district the cultiva- 
tors are mostly Sondias — a class of Rajput origin, but in their 
manners and customs now far removed from them. In the south- 
east, the Mehwati, Bhil, and Gujar are the chief cultivators. In 
the Shahabad district Karars cultivate. The cultivators in the 
rest of the State are Jhala Rdjputs ; around Jhalrapatan itself, 
Kulmis, Dhakars, Jdts,- Minas, Mdlis, and Gujaxs. 

Population. 

JPopulaiion . — ^The statistics under this head are not to be 
altogether trusted. By far the greater portion are Hindus ; the 
Jains are very few, but have some influence. There are a fair 
number of Musalmans, a good portion of them being Turkia 
Bohras, of the Shiah persuasion from Gujarat. 

Castes^ ClanSy and Tribes , — Of the Rajput, the greater number 
arc Jhalas ; the Hadiis, Rahtor and Ohandrawat, arc next in num- 
ber; then foUow in equally small numbers the Rajawat, the' 
Solankhi, the Scsodia, the Sukhtawat, and the Khinchi. The 
Brahmans, Jains, and Musalmdns have already been mentioned; 
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tlie maliajan or banya is -well represented : tbere are Kayatlis, 
Tlie town population contain tlie following Worldng castes : — 


Khati 

... Carpenter. 

Darzi 

... Tailor. 

Kilmhar 

... Potter. 

Taraholi 

... Betel-leaf seller. 

Rangrez 

. . . Dyer. 

Mochi 

... Shoemaker. 

Kaliiigar 

... Tinker. 

Chamar. 


LuhaV 

... Blackemitli. 

Sunar 

... Goldsmith. 

. Teli 

... Oilman. 

Dhobi 

... Washerman. 

Chhfpi . 

... Cloth-printer. 

Patwd 

... Braider. 

Bisati 

... Pedlar. 

Julahd 

... Weaver. 

and a Hajp-dt class of stone-labourers called Or 

. The wandering 

classes are 

the Santhias, Kanjars, and Ndts. 

There is also a 


migratory class of Liiliars from Marwar, wbo, it is said, on account 
of scarcity of food in tbat State, pass yearly through this State 
671 7'oute to Indore, and, on their retmm journey, spend two or 
three months here in the execution of petty contracts : they take 
as many as two or three hundred carts of implements with them. 

The description given hy General Malcolm in liis Centi'cil In dm 

^ of the Sondias or Sondis, has been- found 

The Sondias. 

by local enquiry to be substantially cor- 
rect. 'A rough census lately taken shows their numbers in the 
Chaumehla district of the State to be 19,860 — all cultivators. In 
other parts of the State a Sondia is rarely found. Their chief 
clans are Hahtor, Tawur, Jadon, Sesodia, Gelilot, Chohdn, and 
Solanldu. The Chohans are said to have come from Gwalior and 
Ajmer, the Eahtors from Nagore of Marwar, and the Scsodias and 
others from Mewar from seven to nine centm'ies ago. The Ohau- 
melila Sondias consider themselves as descended from Hajpiits of 
the different clans, and assert that the families they are descended 
from are now in several instances holders of influential jdgirs in 
the States from which thev emigrated. One account makes out 
that the people derived then name from the country which, being 
bounded by two rivers of the name of Sind, was called Sindwdrd, 
.corrupted into Sondwdrd, which caused the inhabitants to be 
called Sondias. The other account makes the people give the 
name to the country, their name being a corruption of the Hindi 
word Sandhia — twilight, not mixed (neither one thing nor the 
other) . A Sondia, vith his comparatively fair complexion, round 
face, shaven chin, and peculiar large, w^hite turban, is at once distin- 
guishable from other classes. Though given to quarrelling among 
themselves, more particularly over land, they can combine, as 
was recently seen when a deputation from a pargana, consisting of 
over one hundred persons, retired in sulks, owing to one ^ of their 
number having had his turban knocked off by a sepoy, which was 
considered as an indignity to the whole body,- and resented as such. 
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®iGy are simple and very ignorant, and still giren to taking Trliat 
belongs to others, which now chiefly shows itself in cattle-lifting. 
They haye taken to agriculture, and some of the Ohaumehla 
patels are well-to-do, but, as a class, they do not appear thrifty, 
and their village expenses are very high. A few villages- are held 
in jagir, the remains, it is said, of considerable possessions granted 
originally by the Muhammadan emperors as an inducement 
to settle. The following is the account given by Malcolm in 
his Central India referred to above, of the Sondias in his 
time : — 

“ They are often called Rajputs, but are mixture of aU classes, 
or rather descendants of a mixed race. In their origin they were 
probably outcasts ; and their fabulous history (for they consider 
themselves as a distinct people) traces them from a prince who, in 
consequence of being bom with the face of a tiger, was expelled 
to the forests, where he seized upon women of all tribes, and 
became the progenitor of the Sondias, or, as the term implies, 

‘ mixed race, ’ some of whose leaders soon after settled in- Malwa, 
where they have ever since maintained themselves as petty 
zamindars, or landholders, as weU as plunderers. 

“ That the Sondias have a claim to antiquity, there can be no 
doubt ; but we have no record of their ever having been more 
than petty robbers, till the accident of their lands being divided ' 
among four or five local authorities, always at variance and often 
at war with each other, combined with the anarchy of Central 
India during the last thirty years, raised them into importance as 
successful foeebooters. Though often opj)osed to the Grassias, 
who are settled in the same tract, a congeniality of pursuit has led 
to their being much associated with the latter, and particularly since 
the insanity of Jeswant Rao Holkar. Prom that date, neither life 
nor property was secure within the range of the lawless bands of 
Sondwara, most of whom, from breeding their oum horses, were 
well-mounted. At the peace of Mundesar, the Sondias were 
estimated in number at 1,249 horse and 9,250 foot, aU subsisting 
by plunder, for the possessions they claimed as their own were 
in a state of complete desolation. ” — (Vol. I.) 

‘‘ The principal among the illegitimate, or, as they are often 
termed, half-caste, Rdjputs in Central India, are the Sudis, 
who have spread from Sondwdra (a country to wliich they give 
the name) to many adjoining districts. A short history of them 
has been given. They are Hindus, and take pride in tracing their 
descent from Rdjput heroes ; but their habits have led them, on 
many points, to depart from the customs of their faihers, and, 
except refraining from the flesh of buffaloes and cows, they 
little obseiTC the peculiar usages of the Hindus. This tribe 
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is diYided into many classes or families, Trliicli take tlieir names 
from Ba-ipiit ancestors ; but all intermarry. Second marriages 
among tkeir -women are very common; and, from the strict usages 
of the Bajputs upon this point, there is none on which they 
deem the Sondias to have so degraded the race from which they 
are descended. 

“ The Sondias have been either cultivators or plunderers, accord- 
ing to the strength or weakness of the government over them ; 
but they have always had a tendency to predatory war, and have 
cherished its habits, even when obliged to subsist by agriculture. 
Their dress is nearly the same as that of the other inhabitants, 
though they imitate in some degree the Bdjp-dts in the shape 
of then turbans. They are, in general, robust and active, but rude 
and ignorant to a degree. No race can be more despised and 
, dreaded than the Sondias are by the other inhabitants of the coun- 
try. They all drink strong liquors, and use opium to an excess ; 
and emancipated, by their base birth and their being considered 
as outcasts, from the restraints which are imperative upon other 
branches of Hindu society, they give free scope to the full grati- 
fication of every sensual appetite ; consequently, vices are habi- 
tual to this class wliich are looked upon by almost every other 
with horror and disgust. There is Httlc union among the Son- 
dias; and acts of violence and murder amongst themselves are 
events of common occurrence, even in what they deem peaceable- 
times. Their usual quarrels are about land, and each party is 
prompt to appeal to arms for a decision. This race has not been 
known to be so quiet for a century, as at present. Wlien the Pin- 
daii war was over, their excesses gave the British Government 
an opportunity of seizing their strongholds and compellmg them 
to sell their horses, which has in a great degree deprived them of 
the abihty to plunder ; but still the presence of troops is essential 
, to repress their turbulent disposition ; and a long period of peace 
can alone give hopes of reforming a community of so restless and 
depraved a character. The women of this tribe have caught the 
manners of their fathers and husbands, and are not only bold, but 
immoral. The lower ranks are never veiled, appear abroad at 
visits and ceremonies, and many of them are skilled iu the man- 
agement of the horse, while some have acquired fame in the 
defence of their -villages, or, in the field, by their courageous use • 
of the sword and sx^ear. 

" At their marriages and feasts the Sondias are aided by Brah- 
mans, but that caste has little intercourse with them, except when 
wanted for the offices of religion. Among this rude race 
Ohardns are treated with more comiesy ; but the Blidts, wlio relate 
the fabulous talcs of their descent, and the musicians, who sing 

Al 
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tlieir own deeds or tliose of their fathers, are the favorites on 
whom they hestow the highest largesses.” — (Vol. II.) 

'Religion . — Hinduism of the Vishnu form of worship is the 
religion of the greater number. The Jains have some fine large 
temples in Jhalrapatan city. There are a few Hadu Pantliis, 
Giris, Purls, and Hathis *, also a very few of the sect called Krmda 
Panthi, who eat in common out of a vessel called a kunda, by 
way of symbolizing their, indifference to caste rules. This sect 
has lately established itself here, and seems anxious to avoid notice, 
the members being seldom seen together, and forming, in reality, 
a secret society of religious free-thinkers. The Kul Devi of the 
Jhala or ruling family is the goddess Biswanti. 

State of Society . — The state of society is backward, educa-' 
tion having made but little advance. "With possibly the excep- 
tion of the Ohaumehla and one or two districts, the condition of the 
agricultural classes, which is poor, oving, it is said, to too heavy 
an enhancement and the fall in the price of. opium combined, has 
reacted on the banya class, several of whom, as manotrddrs, have 
found themselves out of pocket by standing security for the 
payment of the revenue. The city of Jlrahapatan does not wear 
the appearance of a thriving tornr ; the houses of the principal 
banking firms, which are branches of the prosperous houses whose 
head- quarters are at Mathura, Aimer, and Indore, must form an 
exception, for they have enjoyed unusual opportrmities of gam, 
and some of them have profited by privileges granted many years 
ago. Sandstone, easily got at, and very workable, being plentiful, 
houses are principally made of that material ; the poor make 
dry-stone walls of it, covered by a roof of either roughly- 
made tiles or thin stone slabs of the same sort supported on 
either wooden or stone rafters — those better off add mud or 
plaster. 

Occupation .- — Of the Baj]ruts, the only class at aU extensively 
employed on agricirltiu’e is the Jhala ; the rest of the clan of that 
name refuses, however, to intermix with these crrltivators. The 
Brahmans arc employed either on religious or menial services. 
The banldng classes are composed of about three-quarters Jain and 
one-quarter Vishnu. The Bohras carry on retail business in various 
wares, chiefly tin and iron. The Kayaths, as elsewhere, are clerks. 
The banldng interest has for some time been largely rex^resented 
among the State officials. 

JEchicaiion . — ^Education is in its infancy. In the districts, the 
guon gui’ii, or village priest, teaches the young people, chiefly the 
sons of banyas and Brahmans, their mode of keeping accoimts, 
and the rudiments of reading* and writing the guttural local 
Hindi. In Piitan city, and in the Ohlidoni, there are town schools 
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at wliicli Hindi, Urdu, and Englisli are understood to "be iauglit ; 
tlie tcacliers, however, are not very capable, and doubtless have 
not had much encouragement ; the result is that very few boys 
leave the schools with any apxn’eciable degree of education. 

AmiI5fISTRA.TION. 


- Administratine Stih -divisions. — ^Twenty-two 
lows) constitute the administrative sub-divisions : — 


Snh-divisions. 


Villages. 

S Ill-divisions. 

Villages. 

Cbccliat 

4 • • 

44 

Delanpur 

... 149 

Suket 

4 4 4 

54 

Aldera 

32 

KlierabacI 


22 

Cliarelia- 

19 

' Ziilmi 


10 

Mandhar Tliana 

... 131 

IJrmal-JIialrapatan 


128 

J awav 

47 

Bukai’i 

• ... 

73 

Chliipa Burod... 

... 163 

Bichli'wa 


133 

Sbahabdd* 

... 259 

Asnawar 


2G 

Paclipahar 

77 

Batlai 

4 4 4 

42 

Awav 

40 

Kotra Bkatta . . . 

4 4 4 

45 

Dag 

86 

Sarcra 

4 4 4 

37 

Gangrar 

... 123 

As wiU be seen, 

these sub-divisions are very 

unequal, and 

requne revision. 

Por 

the custom tariff, the fom' parganas of 


Pachpahar, Awar, Hag, and Gangrar — locally Imown as the 
Chaumehla — are distinct from the rest of the State, as is of 
necessity the detached and differently placed pargana of Shaliabdd. 

Judicial System . — In the time of personal rule, the x^argana 
officials had certain criminal, civil, and revenue powers ; petitions 
against their decisions, or heavy cases, were brought before the 
Maharaj Bana through the head of the Palld Khana, the chief, as 
before stated, either settling them himself, or referring them to the 
pargana officials. At that time no fees were taken ; matters of debt 
were mostly settled by mutual agreement ; agricultural imx»lements 
were never sold. In 1850, criminal and civil courts were established 
at the capital ; for two years they existed but in name, for the real 
jiowcrs lay with the Palld Khana, which decided cases verbally. In 
1861 these courts were re-established, but had only the power to 
draw uj) the records of cases, and submit them to the jVIaharaj Bana 
for orders. About 18’74. the system now in force was arranged, 
■ but it is only lately it has had a fair trial, for, till then, these 
courts had to pay then* establishments from the jiroceeds of fines 
realized, and then* action was interfered ivith by the late kdmddr. 
The system at ^n’csent is as follows ; — ^Thc tahsil courts have 
in criminal matters powers up to one month’s imprisonment and 
Bs. 4i0 fine. The tahsildars of the Chaumehla and Shahubdd have 
superior powers, ?■.<?., two months’ imprisonment and'Bs. 50 fine ; 
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in civil cases their x^o'wers are undefined. Appeals from the deci- 
sions of the tahsildars lie to the criminal and civil courts at head- 
quarters, half a month hemg the time allowed for appeal ; the 
powers of the former are one year’s imprisonment and Rs. 100 fine. 
The powers of the civil court extend up to Rs. 1,000. Appeals from 
Ihe decisions of the two courts above-mentioned lie to a punchayet, 
or appellate court consisting of three members whose powers in cri- 
minal cases extend to three years’ imprisonment and Rs. 300 fine ; 
in civil suits then powers are limited to Rs. 7,000 ; two months re- 
present the time allowed for appeals to this court. In criminal mat- 
ters the courts were dhected to be guided by the Penal Code temper- 
-ed by local custom. In civil cases, fees are taken at 12^ per cent, 
nominally ; but the practice has been to make that the outside 
limit, and to take fees in accordance with the wealth of the person. 
Till lately, proceedings stopped with the granting of a decree, exe- 
cution of it being seldom heard of. Cases beyond the powers of 
. the appellate court, as well as aj)peals from it, are heard by the 
head of the State, who also disposes of revenue matters beyond the 
p)Owers of the tahsUdars, wliich are imdefined, 

Police . — The police organization is complicated. In regard 
to enlistments, discharge, pay, and somewhat also in regard 'to 
discipline, the district police are under a central ofl8.ce called the 
•Sibundi. 'The force, which numbers about 100 horse and 2,000 
foot, is distributed over the country : some are under the orders of 
the tahsildars for piuely tahsU work ; others perform police duties 
under the same ofl3.cial, who has under him an oAdcer called a 
pdshkar, quite unconnected with real tahsil work. The other 
portion of the force is under three oflELcials called girai ofllcers, 
who are expected to be going the rounds of their several 
districts on the look-out for highway robbers and dacoits ; the 
greater part of this portion of the force is told off to outposts. 
It is supplemented by sowars and footmen from the regular 
forces, which accompany the girai oAdcials on their tour. Both the 
p6shkdrs (through the tahsildars) and the girai ofllcers submit 
thch’ reports and proceedings to the head of the criminal court ; 
but, till lately, the subordination to the criminal corn! was 
nominal. The town of Jhakapatan and the Ohhdoni have muni- 
cipal police under kotwdls in subordination to the criminal coiut. 

Jail. — Pormerly, all prisoners were confimed in the forts at' 
IMandhar Tbana, Kailwara, and Shahlibad. About the year 1865 
a central jail was instituted, and in 1871 a Eurasian Superin- 
tendent was appomted to it. This ofldcial, having had expe- 
rience in the North-Western Provinces, succeeded in hiinging 
the jail into good order. The prisoners arc employed on road- 
mabing, and hi the manufacture of paper, rugs, and cloths. Disci- 
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pline. and cleanliness are maintained. The nnmher of prisoners 
varies from 100 to 130, 

Comimmications . — The only metalled roads in the State are in 
the Ohhdoni, and one from there to Jhakapatan city, 2^ miles 
in length ; there is one in course of construction from the 
Kotah boundary to the Ohhaoni for a length of 18 miles : this 
road -will meet one being made in Kotah, and thus establish 
•good communication between the two j)laces. All other roads 
■nre conntry-cart tracks which, in the rams, are useless for wheeled 
traffic, as vehicles are imable to proceed in the saturated black 
•soil. The principal routes of these tracks are to the south-east 
towards the high road between Agra and Bombay ; to the south 
towards Agar and Indore ; to the south-west towards Ujain; to the 
west in the direction of Nimach ; and to the north-west towards 
Kotah, which line the new metalled road in that direction is to 
take. Along the south-east and south routes, traffic is canned 
on with Bombay through Indore, opium being exported and 
English cloths imported ; grain from Bhopal is also imported by 
these routes. By the north-west route, grain from Haraoti, and 
a small quantity of cloth from Agra, are imported. 

Towns. 

^Principal Toiom and Parganas . — ^The chief towns in the State 
•are the following ; — Jhalrapdtan, the' Ohhaoni, Shahdbdd, Kail- 
wara, Chhipa Bmod, Mandhar Thana, Bukari, Suket, Ohechat, 
Pachpahar, Dag, and Gangrar. 

The old town of dhah’ax3atan lay a little to the south of the 
„ , modern site along the banks of the 

Ohandarbhaka stream, which is now a few 
fmdongs from the centre of the new toim. The name is said by 
Tod to mean the city of bells, as the old town, being a place of 
some sanctity, contained 108 temples with bells to correspond. 
It was also Imown from its position by the name of Ohandioti- 
Nagri. This city was destroyed and its temple despoiled in the time 
of Am’angzeb ; all that was left of the ancient place in 1796 was 
the temple of “ Sat Seheli,” or Seven Damsels (stiU standing in 
the new tovm), and a few Bhil huts around it. In that year 
Zdlim Singh founded the present city, removing the tahsO. from 
Urmal to Jhabaiiatan, and building a city-waU. To encourage 
inliabitants, he placed a large stone-tablet in the centre of the chief 
bazar, on which was engraved the promise that whoever settled 
in the torni would be excused the payment of all customs-dues, 
and that, of whatever crime convicted, his punishment should not 
exceed a fine of Rs, l-d<. These terms quickly attracted traders from 
Kotah and Marwar, especially from the latter place. In 1850, 
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during tlie life-time of tlie late Maliaraj Eaua, the Icdmdar Hindu 
j\Ial had this stone-tablet removed and thrown into the large 
tank on which the city stands, from which time the privileges 
enjoyed up to that time were armnlled. The talao, or tank, is 
said to have been made by an “ Or ” Rajput named J esd. Zalim 
Singh, however, put it into reioair, and constructed a masonry 
channel from it for a length of two miles, by means of which the 
lands of the neiglibom’ing village of Gandhor are irrigated. The 
chief bankers reside at Jhalrapatau. The mint and other Raj 
establishments are there, and the head-quarters of the Jhakapatan 
pargana. 

The founding of this town has already been mentioned in the 
. history of the State : here are situated the 

p 1 aom. Maharaj Rana’sjialace, and aU the various 

courts, offices, and departments ; it is situated on a rising stretch 
of rocky ground ; its present great want is a proper water-supply 
for drinking and bathing purposes. The population is considered 
larger than that of Jhalrapatan. 

In 1872-73, Lieutenant Holdich, n.E., commenced a plan 
of the cantonments of Jhabapiitan on the 12-inch scale ; these 
cantonments, however, were found to be little more than a 
collection of mud huts built round the Raja’s palace, the real 
old city being about 4 miles to the south, situated to the east 
of a good-sized lake, the palace being built on the large ma- 
sonry dam. A small square fort overlooks the town from the 
summit of a jungle-covered hill to the north. The city itseK 
is also waUecl and is the real capital of the State, although 
the Raja has taken up his residence at the cantonments. 
At about 2 1 miles to the north of the cantonments is the - 
fort of Gagraun, in the Kotah territory. The name of the 
city was originally Patan, but was re-named Jhakapatan by 
the first Raja, who was a Jlialra Rajput. It is situated at the 
foot of a low range of hiUs running from south-east to north- 
west ; the drainage from these hiUs to the north-west of the town 
is collected into a good-sized lake by a largo and very solid ma- 
sonry dam, about two-.thirds of a mile long, on which are simdry 
temples and buildings, as weR as the old palace. The town lies 
beliiiid this dam, the general level of the ground being the same 
height as the water of the lake in the cold weather. Between the 
city-wall and the foot of the hiQs are a number of gardens watered 
by a small canal, brought from the lake. Except on the lake side, 
the city is protected by a good masonry-wall with circular bastions 
and a ditch capable of being iiUed with water from the lake. 
This ditch, however, ceases in the centre of tlie eastern face. 
Prom the west, and passing by the city on the south at a distance 
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of 400 or 600 yards , flows tlie Oliandarbbdka river, wliicli tlien bends 
to tbe nortb-east, and passing tbrougb the hills joins the Kdli 
Sindh, after about 4 miles of open country. Prom the north of the 
toAvn a metalled road is carried over a very low part of the range 
and continues due north to the cantonments. Between this road 
and the Ohandarbhaka, on a hill 150 feet above the city, is situated 
' the small square fort mentioned above ; it has never been com- 
pleted and is of no importance. The country to the north of this 
small range is flat and fairly well cultivated, and tlu'ough this is 
the road to the cantonment, locally always called the “ Chhaoni.” 
Prom the north city- wall to the Baja’s palace in the Ohhdoni the 
distance equals 4 miles 3 furlongs. This new palace is enclosed by 
a high, apparently strong masonry-wall, forming an exact square, 
with large chcular bastions at each corner and two semi-chcular 
ones in the centre of each face, the length of each face being 735 
feet. The principal entrance is in the centre of the eastern side, and 
the approach to it is along the princqial street of the bazar run- 
ning due cast and west. A little more than a mile to the south- 
west of this palace is a sheet of water, formed by damming-up 
the drainage on the north side of the range of hiUs already men- 
tioned in connection with the city ; below this lake, and watered 
by it, are several gardens, and in the centre of one the Baja is 
building himself a bungalow, surrounded by a canal to be kept 
full of water from the lake. About a mile and a half to the 
cast of the Ohha6ni is the Kdli Sindh river, which just here flows 
nearly north and south, and is the boundary between Jhalawdr 
and Kotah. To the north is the road leading to Gagraun fort, 21- 
miles distant, passing over rocky, undulating ground ; it is un- 
metalled, but is passable for carts, although decidedly rough 
and bad. A quarter of a mile from the fort, the road crosses 
the Aliu river into the Kotah territory, the bed of wliich is between 
high banks and is about 200 yards across. BiU’ing the cold season 
the water is not more than 40 or 50 yards vide, quite shallow, 
flowing over pebbles close imder the southern bank. The 
remamder of the bed is sandy or shingly. Ilalf a mile to the 
south-east this river joins the Kdh Sindh. 

Gdgraim is situated on a straight rocky ridge riuming south- 

east and north-west, and consequentlv 
jjarallel to the low range between 
Jhahapatan city and cantonments. The city, such as it is, 
is on a low part of the ridge, the large and important fort 
protecting it on the south-east, whilst a smaller and half-ruiaed 
fort protects it on the north-west ; the city is also itself siirroimd- 
ed by a masonry- wall connected vith these forts, so that from 
outside the whole place appears to be one. No objection is made 
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to any one entering tlie town or nortliem fort, Tbiit neither native 
nor European is allowed inside the south-eastern, which com- 
mands the town thoroughly, and is separated from it hy a deep 
ditcli cut in the solid rock and a high strong wall. As already 
mentioned, the Ahu river is about 400 yards distant from the fort, 
and, flowing parallel to its south-western face, joins the Kah Sindh 
almost at right-angles ; the two together then pass through a gap 
in the ridge, over rapids, turning the south-east extremity of the 
fort, and form a large and deep pool of water. The course of the 
Kali Sindh is here abruj)tly turned to the north-west by a second 
ridge, similar to, but even more rocky and somewhat higher than^ 
that on which Gagraun is situated ; it continues its course between 
these two ridges, flovdng directly below the north-east face of 
Gagraun for a ndle and a quarter, when it again abruptly tmns 
to the north-east and passes through a gap in the second ridge^ 
and thence finds its way through the higher ranges beyond. Thus 
the Kali Sindh and the Ahu flow very nearly parallel to each other 
at a mean distance of about 600 yards, but in contrary directions, 
Gagraun being situated between them, but immediately above the 
Kali Sindh. In flood- time the whole space between the two ridges 
is filled with water almost up to the fort walls, on the precipice 
above ; and not many years ago the city itself, which lies low 
between the two forts, was flooded, the Ahu and Kdh Sindh joining 
each other through it, thus isolating the south-east fort. Such 
a body of water not being able to escajie fast enough through the 
small gap in the second ridge, a portion of it makes its way up 
the vaUey to the south-east, and escapes through another gap 
and flows up the next, a much larger vaUey, and rejoins the main 
river at the foot of the large hills beyond. 

In former years, Gagraun appears to have been a small town 
with an unimportant fort cromiing the top of the ridge ; Zdhm 
Singh, however, seems to have thought it a good military posi- 
tion, and bunt the present fort completely surrounding the old 
one, which now forms a sort of citadel on the top. The south- 
western face of the ridge was completely built up with solid .fna- 
sonry from the level of the ground to nearly the foot of the old 
walls ; at the south-east extremity the wall runs along the top 
of the rocks, with the exception of one huge outlying sohd bas- 
tion nearly chcular, which rises from the river-bed ; the north- 
cast face of the ridge being naturally very precipitous, the wall 
is earned along the top ; the north-west end, wliich overlooks the 
town, is strongly fortified ; a deep ditch lias been cut through the 
top of the ridge under the walls and continues nearly to the end 
of the fort under the south-west liicc, but gradually becomes shal- 
lower till it dies away. The principal entrance is from the town. 
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After a ditch has heen crossed, hy a permanent stone bridge, 'a 
passage lies hetweeii Wo high bastions, but without any gateway ; 
the road then cnryes a little to the right, slightly ascending be- 
tween very high walls, and the great gate is reached ; on the left of, 
hut outside, this gate is a small postern leading do-wnto the river. 
On entering, the path skirts a large excavation in the rock,' intended 
to hold water, hut often quite dry. Beyond this is a high waU, hiit 
nuthno gate, and behind the wall are a number of old buildings, aU 
more or less in ruins, except the one occupied by the Idladar. A 
second wall is then met with, which is believed to be the north-west 
wall of the original fort. This inner place is approached by a zigzag 
and through a large gateway, and a tolerably open space is found 
with trees about it, and some long lines of buildings under the walls 
oil the right, where sepoys live, a store-house or magazine, and 
the ruins of a palace. A wall again divides this into two, and ' 
from beliind this is a sloping road between two walls through a 
postern do^vn to the river. This is no longer used, and is built up. 
The exit from the citadel to the south-east is by a simple door- 
way in the wall, from which there is a descent tiU. the- end wall 
immediately over the river and to the large circular bastion ah’cady 
nientioned. By .a turn to the right, and taking the road back 
towards the torni, but outside the citadel, a harrow space is reached 
with a small precipice surmounted by the citadel wall on the right, 
and. protected by the ramparts on the top of the huge south-west 
walls on the left. These ramparts are 60 or 70 feet above the 
ground outside. Continuing along this path a ramp is seen by 
which the walls overlooking the town and x^rotccting the principal 
entrance may be ascended. On the north-east face there is hut one . 
wall, the precipitous natm’e of the hill here rendering a second and 
lowwr wall unnecessary. 

: The noticeable feature in the country around Gdgraun is the 
extreme straightness and wonderful xiarallelism of the two ridges, 
not only immediately at the place itself, but for two or three miles on 
either side. The larger hiUs beyond, again, although much brolceii, 
also’ show a similar character; and in the valleys wdiere the Eali 
Sindh lays bare the rocks below, it is equally marked. Botli liiUs 
and valleys are thickly wooded, and those long straight w-aUs of 
jagged rock projected up above the jungle are very striking. The 
gorge by wdiich the river finds its way out into the ox)en plains is 
very fine, high j)recipices alternating with wooded slopes on eitlier 
side. One precipice,- absolutely vertical -was xfiumbed and found to 
be 307 feet in height. This is laio\vn by the name of the “ Gid 
Kcrai, ’’ or Yultme’s Precixncc, and, it is said, was formerly used 
as a place of execution by the Kotah Bajas, the victims being 
.precipitated on the rocks below. The tops of these hills are the 
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culminatiiig points of tlie range, and the slopes from them to the 
open country heyohd are very gradual. Samhur and cMtal 
abound here, more especially near the banks of the Kali Sindh ; 
numbers of tigers, too, wander up and dorni the valleys, but it is 
difficult to shoot them in the cold weather, as they escape through 
the thick jungle over the hills ; bears, too, are said to be found. 
There are numerous footpaths up and down the hills, principally 
used by wood and grass cutters ; but there are only two 
passes at all frequented — one nearly north of Gdgraiin, up the 
Ahijar vaUey to Panwar, and the other about 2|- miles further 
up the range, which leads to Kajpiu’a ; they are both stony and 
rocky, and not fit for carts, but passable for laden camels. Du- 
ring the dry season many of the rapids are fordable on foot, but 
are very rocky, and, the rocks being slippery and the stream strong, 
they are by no means convenient fords. Below the fort is a very 
good ford, but the ascent into the fort is not good ; horses can go 
up and down, but udth some little difficulty. At the junction of the 
Ahu and Kali Sindh a large boat is kept, but is not much used 
dm’ing the cold weather. Pm*ther up-stream is the Tolaghati 
ford, which is very rocky, but passable for horses ; the next is the 
Manderi ford, due east of the Chhdoni, which is jDassable for 
carts ; the road is cut through the banb^ on each side, the left 
side of the river-bed being a rocky slope, the remainder stony 
and shingly; the water is about knee-deep, running svdftly 
over large stones ; it is frequently used, being on the principal 
road to the east from the Chhaoni; above this, again, there 
are other fords fit for horses to cross, but they are not much 
used except by wood-cutters. The Ahu and Kali Sindh rivers 
form the boundary between the Jhalawdr and Kotah terri- 
tories, and chaulds are built on either side of the river at the 
klanderi ghat. Jhalawar also has one at Tolaghati. 

Shahdbad is situated in the detached pargana of that name, 

f»J_ JlJ jt' n . 


Shalidbful. 


which was fii’st granted to the son of Zahm 


Singh by the Kotah chief, and afterwards 
became a part of the Jhahiwar State. The to^vn was founded a long 
time ago, by whom is not kno'wn, but it is said that the lower fort 
was coustructedby PamandLachhman, the heroes of the Rainaydna. 
The to^vn contauis about 1,000 houses, and a mosque of Alamgir’s 
tinie. The houses are built of masonry. The water is deemed 
imhcallhy. Zalim Singli built an upper fort on the hill above the 
tovn. Betel-leaf is expensively grown. 

This is also situated in the Shahabdd pargana. There arc hot 
' Kaihv.ira. Springs iicar it, situated in sliady woods, 

vdiere a fair is held in tlic hot weather. 

In the north-cast of tlie main portion of the >Statc. Pormcrly 
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Cliliipa Burod. 


four villages stood here ; one of them, 
Burodia, containing a considerable number 
of Cbbipis. In 1801, Zdlim Singli, looldug to tbe turbulent natoe 
of tbe times, caused tbe inbabitants of tbe three other villages to 
move into Biuodia for safety, and named tbe place ObMpa Burod ; 
and at tbe same time removed tbe adjacent tabsil of Bambori lo 
this place. It is now tbe bead-quarters of a tabsil. 

Mandbar Tbana is tbe bead-quarters of a tabsil ; it was formerly 
,, called Kliata Kberi. In tbe times of the 

Delhi emperors tlie .pargana Avas given to 
Nawab Mandbar Khan, who built tbe present town and named it 
after himself. Tbe place fell into tbe bands of tbe BMls, and was 
taken from them by Mabarao Bbim Singh of Kotab. The inner 
fortress is very ancient; tbe outer one was made by Blum Singh, and 
tbe city-walls were erected in Zabm Singh’s time. Tbe town 
contains 600 bouses, generally built of brick with tbatebed roofs. 
Below tbe fort, tbe rivers Parwan and Kakar meet and form a 
deep pool. The place is noted for tbe manufacture of brass 
utensils. A large teak forest is close to tbe town. 

...This is a very old town formerly tbe bead- quarters of tbe 
■ , ' Siikbtawat Bajpiits. There Atas a fort 

" ° ' - which was destroyed by tbe klaratbas. 

Within tbe ruins is tbe Jliala Kill Devi temple, whither tbe 
Mabaraj Bana go'es to worship on tbe occasion of the Dasera 
festival. It is the bead-quarters of a tabsil. 

Cbecbat was also formerly a part of the Sukbtawat Rajplits’ 

possessions, but was taken from them by 
' Baja Bbim Singh of Kotab. It is also tbe 

bead- quarters of a tabsil. 

JParganas . — ^Tbe tabsil town of Paebpabar from which tlie 

pargana takes its name, is situated on five 
ac ipa 1 r. hiUs, fi’om wbicli circumstance the name 

is derived. It is said to have been originally founded by tbe 
Pandus, then to have come under tbe dominion of Baja Bilaumajit 
of TJjain. In Akbar Sbab’s reign it was given in jagir to the 
Bdnipiua tbakur, from whom it was wrested by the IJdaipur 
Bana, who gave it to bis nephew, tbe Jaipur Baja, Holkar 
next became possessed of it. The British Government took it 
from Holkar and made it over to Kotab through Zfdim Singh. 
Tlic tovm contains 1,000 bouses, of which 300 are of banyas, 200 
of Brahmans, and 100 of Musalmaus. 

On the margbi of a tank there arc situated two temples — one 
of Jain, tbe other of Vishnu. A third, of the goddess Slatd, also 
exists outside tbe village. Each of these temples contaius si ones 
bearing certain inscriptions. 
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Tlie pargana contains 7*7 villages, wliicli liaye been divide! 
tlins — deserted, 16 ; given in religious or other grants, 5 ; and 
khalsa, 56. It was surveyed on three different occasions, mz,^ 
in Sanihat 1906, 1925, and 1930 ; and the results arrived at 
show the entire area to he 1,57,062 highas Id hiswas, the culti- 
vated portion of Avliich is estimated at 62,d00 highas 9^ hiswas ; 
uncultivated, hut culturahle, 51,ld7 highas 2|- hiswas ; given 
in jagir, 3,181 highas 11 hiswas ; whilst the remainder, on account 
of its rocky nature, is totally unculturahlo. The revenue amounts 
to Pvs. 1,62,353-3. The assessment of land irrigated from tanks 
and wells is fixed from Ks. 2-8 to Bs. 10, whilst that of mal, or 
land dej)endent on the monsoon rains, from P^e. 0-d to Pv-s. 1-8. 
The rights or dues of patwaris, nazaranas, &c., are recovered 
at the rate of Us. 21-3 per cent. Kanungos, chaudris, patels, 
and patwaris, in hen of their dues, possess land given them in 
jagir. The chief products of the place are wheat, gram, Indian- 
com, opium, and tobacco. The zamindars. are principally of 
the Sondia caste, although Bajputs, Gujars, and Minas also follow 
the same occupation ; hut their numhcrs in proportion to the 
Sondias are very small. They borrow money from Bohras, or 
village hankers, by paying interest at 1-^- and 2 *per cent, per 
month. 

This pargana was founded by Sulditawdt Bajpiits in the reign 

of j\Iuhammad Shah, now about five centu- 
' ' lies ago. After imdergoing certain dynastic 

changes, it came into the hands of Holkar, then into that of the 
Maharao of Kotah, and finally it was made over to the chief of 
JhaMwdr. The pargana contains 12 vfilages, of which 2 are 
given in religious or other grants, and Ivhalsa 31. These 
villages were mcasmed in Samhat 1906, and the area was found 
to he 75,370 highas 3^ hiswas. The cultivated portion amounted 
to 26,512 highas, of which 3,822 highas 13 hiswas were given 
in jagir and religious grants ; the remainder, viz., 15,030 biglias 
8 hisV'as, being entnely uncultmahle on account of its rocky 
or stony nature. Piwat, or land irrigated from tanlcs and 
wells, is assessed from Bs. 1 to Bs. 10 ; while that of mal, 
or land not artificially irrigated, from Be. 0-1 to Bs. 1-12. 
Khatabancli and patwari dues are realized at 3 annas 1 jne 
per rupee. The patels pay rent once in every three years. 
Tlic cliief xnoductions of thexdace are opium, Indian-com, jowdr, 
wheat, and gram; the last two are not very plentiful. The 
cultlvatOTs are of the’ Sondia, Gujar, and Mina castes. The 
officials appoinl cd to collect the revenue are styled manotid^irs, 
who are j)aid at the rate of 2 annas per rupice. These olBcials 
also advance money and seed-grain to cultivators for the 
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improvement of tlieir lands, diarging interest for tlie former 
at 24 per cent, per annum ; but, in tbe case of the latter, they 
take 10 seers over every maund for each year, e.g., if they 
advance one mannd of grain, they recover 1|- maund at the end 
of the year. The administration of justice is conducted as 
follows : — All civil cases above B.s. 7 are disposed of at Jhalawar ; 
in proceedings of a judicial nature, the peshkar is empowered to 
imprison for a term of three years, and to inflict fines not ex- 
ceeding Bs. 50. Matters comieeted with land are disi^osed of 
by biladars, or a committee consisting of three or more infiuential 
men of the place. Tlie only two places of antiquity are a Jain 
temple, and a dargah of !Miran SaMb, a Muhammadan saint. 

This pargana was founded by a Khatri in the reign of Akbar 

Shah. Previous to its foundation, an 
old city called Anopshaln existed in 
the neighbourhood; the exact site of the latter cannot now be ascer- 
tained. Pag was originally under the chief of Pirawa, but 
since then, having passed into the -hands of several of the Hindu 
and Muhammadan rulers, it eventually came mider the subjec- 
tion of Jeswant Bao Holkar, from whom Zdlim Singh, the then 
minister of ’Kotah, farmed it with ten others; but, on the 
creation of the Jhalawdr principality, it was made over with three 
others to Maharaj Baua Madan Singh, the fii’st chief of . Jhald- 
wdr. It contains 88 villages, divided into — deserted, 7 ; given in 
religious or other grants, 2 ; given in jdgir, 10 ; and khdlsa, 69. 
Judging from the measurements conducted in Sambat 1906, it 
has been ascertained that these 88 Tillages covered an area of 
2,60,314 bighas 3 biswas of ground, the cultivated area of which 
was put doTvn at 37,791 bighas 17 biswas, yielding an 
annual revenue of Bs. 81,402-3-3; since then, much of the 
cultivated land has been thrown out of cultivation, whilst that ’ 
not cultivated, though of a culturable nature, has now been 
brought under cultivation. This change led to an increase in the 
cultivated area, which is now much in excess of its original 
extent, thus increasing the revenue to Bs. 1,02,136-1-9. The 
assessment of land irrigated or irrigable from tanks or weUs varies 
from Bs. 3 to Bs. 7 per bigha, while that requiring no artificial 
irrigation from Be. 0-8 to Bs. 1-8 per bigha. In Pag, however, 
the rate for the former is Bs. 12 per liigha. The usual rights or 
dues of kaniingoi, patwdrgari, mandloi, and dharmada arc recovered 
at the rate of Bs. 17-10 per cent. The patcls and jagirddrs also 
pay certain sums of money once in every three years. • 

Maka, or Indian-corn, and opium, grow* in abundance ; whilst 
jowar, w'heat, and gram are not so plentiful. The zamindars 
belong to the Sondia caste ; some j)ay their rent direct to the Baj, 
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otliers through manotiddrs, or customs ofhcials" of an inferior 
rank, who are paid hy them at the rate of 2 annas on eaeh rupee. 
These men, in lieu of cash, recoTer their income in opium and 
grain. Sometimes they act as rural hankers to the zamindars hy 
furnishiag them with seeds and manure, charging interest at 21, ' 
and in some cases even 60, per cent, per annum. Takavi 
advances are also made hy the Eaj to cultivators for the improve- 
ment of land at the same rate of interest, ' ■yz>., 24 per cent, per 
annum. 

The administration of justice is as follows : — ^AU civil cases, 
excepting those of an insignificant nature, are heard and disj) 0 sed 
of at Jhalawdr ; judicial cases are enquired into hy the pdshkdr, 
who prepares the file and forwards it on to the head- quarters for 
orders, disposing of minor cases himself. He is not empowered 
to imprison, hut can inflict fines not exceeding Hs. 8. 

The remains of antiquity existing in the jDargana are — a large 
masomy tank known as Kalian Sagar made hy Ktilian Singh Ohand- 
rawat in Samhat 1663 close hy Wo dargahs or mosques of the 
Muhammadan saints called after the names of Ghaih' Shah and 
Lai Hakani. There is also a masomy well made hy one Maira 
Elhdn of Kotah, in Samhat 1869 ; the ruins of an old makhara, or 
tomh, said to have been erected dining the Muhammadan rule. 

Gangrar, the chief town of the pargana of the same name, is ' 

situated close to the hanks of the Kali 
angrar. Suidli rivei’. Originally, it j) 0 ssessed the 

name of “ Gargarat.” It is not known hy whom it was founded, hut 
tradition says it was given in jagir hy the Kairuv Kdjpfits to one 
Garga Charga, a guru, or a leader of the clan. Its suhsequent 
history is analogous to those of the other parganas. It contains 
137 villages, classed thus — deserted, 16 ; granted in jagir, 20 ; 
given in religious grants, 4 ; and khdlsa, 97. These -were mea- 
smed in Samhat 1906, hut the area is not Imorni. The revenue 
amounts to Bs. 1,07,178. The system on which the assessment 
is based is — ^for piwat, or land irrigated from tanks and wells, Bs. 4 
to Bs. 6-12 per higha ; for mal, or land dependent on the monsoon 
rains, Be. 0-8 to Bs, 2. The rights and dues of patwaris, kaniin- 
gos, and other oflicials, are realized at the rate of 17 per cent.* 

A sum of Bs. 5 is taken annually from each village on the occa- 
sion of the Lasdra and other festivals, exclusive of another rupee 
for charitable purposes. The chief produce is opium, wheat, 
gram, joAvar, Indian-com, sugarcane, and til- The cultivators are 
principally of the Sondia caste; hut ]\Iinas, Gujars, and Bdjpdts 
in small numbers follow the occupation also ; the proportion of 
the latter is, however, insuflicient. Patels are only nominally 
linown, Avhilst the chief working official is the manotidar or a 
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.maliajan, wlio is held responsible for fbe due payment of the rents 
from cultivators. He advances money, seed-grain, &c., on interest 
at tlie same rates as those obtaining in the other parganJis, and is 
paid by the zaniindars at 2 annas on the rupee. 

Regarding the' system of administration of justice, all import- 
ant cases, whether of a civil or criminal nature, are instituted and 
disposed of in the com'ts of the capital. The peshkar in the latter 
case rnerely prepares the file and forwards it on to the head- quar- 
ters (Chhaoni) for disposal. 

Amongst the remains of antiquity may be mentioned an old 
tank on the borders of which exist a few cenotaphs or cliaMiras 
of the ranis who became satis ; over these cliahutras are large 
slabs bearing certain inscriptions. The town contains a very old 
budding close to the banks of the river now occupied as a 
kacheri or Haj ofiice. In former times some jewellers’ shops 
appear to have been established in the city, as small rubies and 
other precious stones are often found in the neighbomhood, even 
at the present day. 

This is a small Bhil hamlet in the range of lulls which 
. . divides Hardoti from Jhaldwdr, and 

some miles east of the Jhaldwdr 
cantonment. It takes its name from a small temple adjoining, 
and is situated on the eastern extremity of the beautiful lake 
known as the “ Mansurwar,” formed by throwing an embank- 
ment across the valley, which is here some six or seven hundred 
yards broad, and which may be said to be a continuation of 
the one in which Mukandara, Gangrar, and Mandhar are 
located. "The place is one of great beauty. The eastern, northern, 
and western sides of the lake are richly wooded to the water’s 
edge, while the karaunda, growing in great profusion, not only 
forms a thick network below, but covers the trees for some 30 and 
40 feet of their groudh. The place is one of the favorite hunting 
resorts of the Jhaldwdr j)rinces, and always contains tigers. 
The embanldnent is at -the western extremity of the lake. The 
lake is about a mile long by a quarter broad. Towards the east 
it is shallow, and runs into long sedgy creeks and channels, all 
fringed with trees. Apart from the beauty of the scenciy the 
spot is famous for its historical associations. It is the site of a 
city of ancient times said to have been called Sifandgri, wliich is 
stated to have existed on the slope of the ridge along the southern, 
side of the lake, and to have extended westwards as far as the 
tijdr, about a quarter of a mile to the west and rear of th^ present 
cnibanlonent, jSTotlung now remains save three old temples and 
the remains of others, and bloclcs of hewn stone which, covering a 
large area-, testify to the former . extent of the city. Here and 
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tliere, too, tlie streets can be traced. In -tlie sontli-'western corner 
a -village known as Gnrgnj lias been subsequently estabbsbed by tbe 
Bbils. Tbe largest temple is sacred to Mabadeo; tbe one adjobiing 
it, to Mdtaji ; while tbe tim’d on tbe tJjar is a Saraogi’s, and said 
to have been built by a G-waL An inscription on some ruins to tbe 
soutb of tbe tank sets forth that it was a Baisun-u temple erected 
by one Sab Damodur Sab on a Monday on tbe first of tbe dark por- 
tion of tbe month Kartik, Sambat 1416, to tbe glory of God. Tbe 
tomi is said to baye been one of tbe cliief of tbe KbicM Baj, whose 
capital was first Mau, some four miles due north, on tbe northern 
slope of tbe range, and afterwards Gagraun. Tbe embankment of 
tbe lake is about 300 yards long by 30 broad. It is literally coYered 
•with most interesting sati remains, which are difficult to 
upproacb, owing to tbe way in which tbe . karaunda has en- 
shrouded them. It is only by clearing this away that they 
can be inspected. Some 30 or 40 cliliatris and chabiUras "witb 
funeral stones still exist, while tbe ruins of numberless others 
strew tlie embankment. Each stone bears tbe effigy of the dead : 
a cayaber moimted and armed at all points, and tbe wiyes who were 
bmnt witb him. IJnderneatb their names. are written; but tbe 
letters on yery many are entirely effaced. In tbe majoi'ity, only 
tbe top line is legible ; while in a few, tbe whole remains. Com- 
mencing from tbe northern- end, tbe first is a stone bearing date 
• Sambat 1550 to Baj Sri Iilabaraj Pbu’aj Mabaraj Sri Gungaddsji. 
Tbe next is a fine large chhatri built on a broad square stone-faced 
platform raised some four feet from tbe ground. Tbe chhatri is a 
large spacious one. A portion of tbe roof and tbe eight round stone- 
piUars remain standing. In tbe centre is a stone-tablet mtb a 
cayaber and fiye ladies ; underneath is tbe fobowing inscription : 
In Sambat 1578, Cn tbe lltb of tbe bgbt portion of tbe month 
P6s, Monday, Bajan Sri E,ao Sria departed : fiye Banis burned 
with him, bis -wiyes — tbe Sobmki and her slaye-gb’l, tbe Sis6dniji, 
tbe Gam-ji, tbe Kesodumji, tbe Siiktawatji. He was Lord of 
Gagraun. ^leclana was bis, and bis abode. Clan Kbicbi, Bamlote, 
Golan bmlt on tbe corner of .the chhatri of Bindyak (Gancsbji), 
Pm'dban, Mdcbalpur, Puranapma (then fobows a couplet-in praise 
of Bdm). Erected on the embankment of tbeMansurwar at Bdtddei. 
The remains of two other chahutras are immediately behind ; one 
of these probably is that of Binayak, referred to in tbe preceding 
inscription — Sambat 1578 Berkbey Pos sud gydras Somwdr ke din 
Baja Sri Bao Sria dcolok bua. Set liya paiicb rdmon nc — Bbau 
Solunldidur bdndi, Bbau Sisodni, Bbau Gaurji, Bbau Kesodumji, 
Bbau Siiktawatji. Gagraun ka dlidni, has ka bbom Meddna, Got 
Kluciff, Bamlote, Golan, konc Bindyak meldino, Purdlian, Mdcbal- 
piu’j Purunapura . . . Mdnsui’war ke pal par Bdtddci Mdnsiu’wai’ ke 
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pal. Then come two others on which only Samhat 1513 and Samhat 
1516 are readable, then one on which is — Samhat 1516 on the 10th 
of the light portion of Baikh, Khawasji Sri Gnnga Singhji set kara 
Putr Sri Ramji deolok hna. Then come others of 1587, 1555, 
1213, 1511, 1516, 1565 (Eaja Hanwant Singh), 1558 (Eaj Hail 
Singh), 1566 (Deo Singh, son of Sheo Singh), 1556 (EaoEaja Sheo- 
dnth Singhji), 1651 (Sheo Singh)', and 1501. The one dated 1587 
has below it a statement that it was raised to the son of Maharaj 
Earn Singhji. The one with 1213 bears a cavalier with sword and 
spear, and the woman on a high raised platform ; the inscription 
is not readable. The one of 1661 is covered by a chliatri supported 
' by very handsomely-carved pillars. In many the dress and appear- 
ance of the parties represented are cmlous. In several, both the 
cavalier and his ranis are represented as wearing crowns, while the 
horses of others are caparisoned to the knees. 

At the extreme southern end is a chhatri, the antiquity of which 
cannot be doubted. The tablet is a large broad stone of a whitish 
color, different from ah the rest, which are of a reddish-brown. 
It represents a cavalier and seven women. Close to the last, and 
almost buried under the karaunda overgrowth, is a smaU slab of 
stone not a foot broad by some 3 long, with an inscription in Sans- 
krit, the letters of which are beautifully and clearly cut, and so 
sharp that they look as if only done lately. It bears the date 
1276. Captain Muir had it examined by pandits from Jhalawar, 
but none could read it. The tank, it is stated, was built by Eaja 
Man of , Jaipur, who was sent by Akbar to punish Pirthiraj, 
Eahtor of Mau. But Eaja Man hved about Sambat 1650 (A.D. 
1591), or later than the dates on the sati stones. The lake, too, is 
called Mansurwar in Eao Siaa^s tablet of Sambat 1578. To the 
temple of Eatadei is attached the legend that a sister of Achla 
Kich of Gagraun came to stay here, and was turned' into stone. 
A smaE tem];)le was erected to her, which Zalim Singh enlarged 
and built of stone. 

About two miles to the west of the lake the river tJjar forces . 

its way through the ridge which bounds 
• the valley on the north, cutting through 

the rock ; tliis .cutting is called the Chdupulda Mata. On the 
northern side of this pass are the remains of the palace of 
Medana, another seat of the Xluchis, much of which is stiE 
standing on higher ground, and commands the entrance to the ruins 
of the old fort. ITndorneath the palace stood, it is said, the 
vElage or town of Medana. Tluee temples, a chliatri, and some 
funeral stones only now mark the site. Two sail stones bear the 
date 1571, one bears 1569. 


cl 
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Tlic tJjar from licrc forces its way across tlic valley, and tlicn 
south through the hills through a long deep defile, wild and wooded 
to the north, where it dehouches on the plain at Man. The 
whole range of hiUs abounds with stories of the " Ghathao ’’ 
(Lord of the Pass), the Khichi Mehrao, one of the legendary 
heroes of past days. 

A large lake of that name two miles to the east of, and in the 

same valley as, Ratadei and thellansurwar. 
It is upwards of two miles long by half a 
mile broad. It is in a natm’al hoUow, and formed by closing up a 
gap of some 250 yards long and 100 broad on the northern ridge. 
The embankment is formed of large blocks of cut stone jpiled tier 
above tier. It is said to be much older than Mdnsurwar, and to 
be very deep. Kadila is stated by some to have been a raja, by 
others a mahajan of Man. To the south of Kadila there used in' 
ancient times to be a large town called Rung Patan ; there arc 
now no traces left of it ; it had a raja by name Lakha, whose 
rani was named Sodi. The story goes that one day they were 
both listening to the song of a Lome named Bhola, and were so 
pleased that the raja promised to give the Dome whatever he 
chose to ask ; the rani, who was on. the roof, pointed with 
her finger to a valuable nccldct she wore, wishing to prompt the 
Dome to ask for it. The raja saw the motion made in a large 
mirror he had before him, and, believing that the rani had intended 
the Dome to ask for herself, was angry, and gave her to the Dome. 
The latter served her as a devoted slave. Once only the raja 
and rani met, when they were at once changed to stone, and one 
chliatrl covers the ashes of both ; the lady, true in life to her 
lord, was bimit Tvith, and united to, him in death. The clihatri 
Avas built on the embankment of the Kadila talao ; but time has 
removed all vestiges of it. 

JFairs and Moly-places. — ^The principal temples in Jhalrapatan 
have the following legend as to the cause of their foundation. 
"When the new city was being built, one Ganga Ram, a Lfihar, was 
engaged in building his house when he was told in a dream 
that foiu images would be dug out of the spot, and he was there- 
fore to dig the foundations himself ; he did accordingly, and dug 
out a stone box in which w^'ere found the fom’ images — ^Dwarka- 
nath, Ramnik, Gopinath, and Sautnath. Information of. this was 
sent to Zalim Singh, then at Kotah, who hastened down and 
duectedthat a small boy should be given four slips of paper with 
the names of four Hmdu persuasions on them ; whichever shp 
the boy placed on an image, that was to bo considered the Arorship 
that image deshed. The result was .that Dwarkanath desired 
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BallalDli Kill or tlie Natli Dwara persuasion, now represented l 3 y 
the large temple in Pdtan ; Ramnilc desii'cd Vishnu Mar j ad wor- 
ship, and has a temple inside the palace enclosure at the Chliaoni ; 
Santnath desired Jain worsMp, and has a large temple in Patan ; 
Oopinath wished for no worship, and, consequently, has no temple. 
The legend regarding the Ohandarhhaka stream is as follows : — 
A certain raja had leprosy which he found incurable. One day, 
when out hunting, he pursued a black and white jiig to where the 
present river now runs ; in a hollow close by there was water, into 
which the pig in despair jumped, and appeared the other side 
entirely black. The raja, seeing this wonderful result, deter- 
mined to try the pool for his oiyu recovery; accordingly he 
bathed in it and was cm?ed. The place thenceforth became 
a resort for pilgrims, and a fair is held here yearly in the 
month of Kartik, when the ceremony of bathing is extensively 
performed. The fair lasts for a week : bullocks, cows, buffaloes, 
l3rass and copper vessels, and cheap ornaments are bought and sold. 
In the month of Baisakh, another large cattle fair is held on the 
banks of the large Patan talao, where buUocks principally ex- 
change hands, the zamindars of Haraoti and the adjoining States 
coming in numbers to make pm’chases. At Mandhar Thana, in 
the month of Phagdn, there is a Sheordtri fair which lasts for 
fifteen days; here, too, buffaloes, cows, and bullocks are bought 
and sold, as also brass vessels and some cloth. Zamindars from 
Eajgarh, Narsinghgarh, Pdtan, Haraoti, and Kliilchipur, assemble 
there. The Khilchi];)ur bullocks are much in favor. In Baisaldi 
there is a fair held at Kailwara, in the Shahabdd pargana, which 
lasts for fifteen days. The people bathe in the hot pools at the 
place called Sita Bari, -and buying and selling of plough-cattle 
and agricultiual implements goes on. People assemble from 
Jhalawar and Hardoti, especially the latter. 

Antiquities and Bemarlcahle ^Places , — ^The ruins of the temples, 
idols, and buildings of old Jhahupatan are found near the banks 
of the Ghandarbhaka stream. An inscription found on a stone by 
Captain Muir contains the name of a Baja Biirga Gul, and bears 
the date Sambat V48 or A.B. 692, One story has it that a Baja 
Hu founded this city ; another account gives the credit to Baja 
Bhim, one of the Pandus ; and a third account is that the “ Or ” 
Bdjpiit by name Jesii mentioned above (on page 207), when break- 
ing stones, found his iron hammer turned into gold on a philoso- 
pher’s-stone, and, repeating the process 'with other hammers and 
' obtaining similar results, took up his quarters at the place and 
founded the city. 
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GAZETTEER OF JODHPDR. 


Geo&bapht. 

Boundaries and Area. — Jodlipnr, called also Mai’Trar, is ihe 
largest in extent of tlie Bajpntana States. It is bounded on tbe 
north by Bikanir and Shekawati; on the east by Jaipur and 
Elshangarh ; on the south-east by Ajmer and Merwara ; on the 
south by Sirohi and Palanpm’ ; on the west by the Bann of Kachh, 
and the Thar and Pdrkar districts of Sindli ; and on the north- 
west by Jesalmer. It lies generally between 24° 30' and 27° 40' 
north latitude, and 70° 0' to 75° 20' east longitude. Its greatest 
length, north-east and south-west, is about 290 miles, and its great- 
est breadth 130 roiles ; and it contains an area of 37,000 square 
miles. 

Configuration. — The configuration of the country may be 
briefly described (as referred to below in the paragraph on geology)" 
as a yast sandy plain, with, in the south-east third of the district, 
or to the south of the Lfini river, various isolated hills of the same 
description as the Arvali range, but none of these hills are 
sufficiently elevated or extensive to deserve the name of mountain- 
ranges. 

Soils. — ^The soils of Marwar may be classified as follows : Bai- 
hal, the most common, is a light sand, having little or no earthy 
admixture, and only fit for the production of bajra, mot and mfing, 
til, sesamam, water-melons, and other plants of the cucumber 
family ; wheat is chiefly grown in a rich soil Imown as chihii 
(clayey) ; pild is a yellow sandy clay adapted for barley, tobacco, 
onions, and vegetables; safddi (white) is a soil of a siliceous 
nature, only productive after heavy rains ; and hhdri, alkaline 
earth, poisonous to all vegetation. 

Geology. — ^The geological characteristics of the country are 
somewhat complex, and vary considerably as the district is 
traversed from east to west. ' The south-eastern boundary, viz., 
Merwara and the Arvali range, part of which towards the south 
is within the frontier of Marwar, consists principally of metamor- 
phic rocks which rise precipitously from the Slarwar plains, in 
some localities attaining an elevation of 3,000 feet. The metamor- 
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pMc or transition rocks, found in that part of tlie Arvalis bounding 
, Marwar, are chiefly gneiss, libmblende, quartz, and mica-slate ; 
but, in the higher Mis, bands of basalt and poiq^hyiy are seen, and 
occasionally granite, -which, more towards the south, becomes the 
principal feature of the highest part of the range, as at Abu. 
Passing from tlje Arvalis towards the west, the surface, even at 
the base of the mountain-range, is found to be sandy ; but the 
understratum appears to be chiefly gneiss, hornblende, mica-slate, 
and quartz, all of which may be seen cropping up through the 
surface sand, and in some localities attaining an elevation of 800 
to 1,000 feet. The aspect of the country, therefore, as far as the 
L-iim river (which, passing through the southern district, divides 
Marwar into two unequal parts), is that of a sandy plain, with 
here and there bold, j)ictin’esque, conically-shaped hills rising to 
the elevation above noted. These hills, or rather rocks, are most 
numerous near the Arvalis, becoming gradually more widely 
separated as the Liini is approached. The most prominent of these 
formations are — ^the Nadolai hill, on which a colossal stone-elephant 
has been xflaced; the Punagir hill near Jadhan; the Sojat hill ; 
the hiU near Pdli ; the Ml near Gdndoj ; the Sanderao hill ; the 
Jdlor hill ; and various others of minor note and size. Immediate- 
ly around these hills the siuface is hard and stony, gradually 
passing into sand, which becomes more hea-yy as the eastern and 
northern districts are aj)proached. After crossing the L-dni, or at 
about one-tMd of the breadth of the principality, these conicaUy- 
shaped hiUs are less numerous, and sandstone appears ; but the 
metamofphic rocks are not lost sight of until the range on 
which the capital (Jodhpiu) is situated is passed. The geological 
nature of the country round Jodhpur is especially interesting. 
The fort commanding the city is built on a sandstone formation 
rising to the height of ‘ 800 feet, having to the north cones of 
porphyry and masses of trap of various descriptions, placed in 
juxtaposition to the sandstone. The layers of this sandstone are 
usually parallel "with the horizon, and they generally rise 
abruptly out of the sand below, but are sometimes visibly 
'supported by trap or metamorphic rock. In some places, porphy- 
ri-fle trap is ranged in stahs, and has apparently been thrown up 
at a later date than the sandstone, without having materially 
damaged the stratification of the latter. The coimtry to the 
north of Jodhpm? is one vast sandy plain called ThuU or sandy 
waste, only broken by sandhills or tebas, wliich, commencing in 
Marwar, stretch into Bikanh? in the north, and into Jesalmer, 
Sindh, and Mallani in the west and south., Occasional oases are 
met -with in this district; but water is exceedingly scarce, and 
• often from 200 to 300 feet from the suifaoe. It is conjectured 
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that the siihstratum of this part of the country is sandstone, as 
that is passed through in sinldng the deep wells ; hut no special 
investigations have heen made. 

Of minerals there are none in Mar war. Zinc used to he 
obtained in small quantities near Sojat. Marble exists in profu- 
sion at Makrana in the north, and also in smaller masses near 
Ghanerao on the south-east border. 

Salt sources . — One groat peculiarity of the State of Jodhpur 
consists in its numerous salt sources. Witliin its borders are con- 
tained — (1) a i^art of the great Sambhar lake, a vast natural 
deposit of salt ; (2) Pachbadra, an important salt-field, 35 miles 
south-west of the city of J odhpur ; (3) Pidwdna, a salt lake 
situated near a town of the same name and 05 miles north-west 
of the Sambhar Lake; (4) Phalodi, a salt-marsh in the north-west 
corner of the State near the Jesabner frontier ; and (5) Pokaran, 
another salt-marsh 12 miles west again of Phalodi. Besides these, 
there is the river JAm, which, entering the State on its eastern 
boundary, flows in a south-westerly direction to the Bann of 
Kachh, and is, for a long distance up from its mouths, capable of 
yielding salt in practically unlimited quantities throughout the 
entire hot season. And north of the Sambhar Lake; between it 
and the Shekdwati frontier, there are the salt jluls’of Sargot and 
Kachawan, with unknown capabilities for salt manufacture. 
Pinally, over and above these salt sources, there are in the State 
72 salt-producing villages possessing 370 worldng factories. 

The salt source at Pachbadra is situated in a valley or depres- 
sion, which has evidently been at one time the bed of a river. 
The tract occupied by the salt-works comprises about 8 miles in 
length of the valley bed, with an average breadth of about 21 
miles. The salts produced fire locally knovn by the names of — 
Sambra, 1st quality ; Hiragarh, 2nd quality ; and Pasali, 3rd 
quality — ^from different areas into which the salt som’cc is divided. 
The Sambra salt is .excellent. The crystals arc irregular cubes 
varying in size from half an inch to nearly an inch in length. 
The quality of the salt obtained from the Hiragarh area differs 
from the Sambra mainly in point of size. The sides of the crys- 
tals rarely exceed half an inch. The Pasali salt is very inferior 
in quality to the others. It is white and opaque, and none of the 
sides of the crystals exceed a quarter of an inch in length. The 
method of obtaining salt at Pachbadra is extremely simple. Ob- 
long pits are dug of various sizes ; a supply of brine percolates 
through the i)it bed, and when that has become sufficiently con- 
centrated so as to show signs of crystaUization around the pit 
edge, branches of a thorny shrub called morali arc sunk in it ; 
on these branches salt-crystals form and continue to grow for 
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al)out two, or sometimes tliree, years ; at tlic end of that period^ 
as a rule, tlie salt crop is extracted in the following manner : men 
enter the pit, and, with an instrument called a sawym,(an iron 
wedge-shaped chisel, about one foot long, attached to a wooden 
handle five feet long), they cut through the thorny branches and 
break np the salt winch is caked on the bottom ; the branches, 
with the crystals attached, are carried to the edge of the pit, and 
the crystals are shaken or broken off ; while the salt which has . 
been broken up is drawn to the sides by a broad iron hoe, vutli 
a handle five feet in length, and is then removed in baskets to the 
top of the pit. The approximate annual outtmm of salt at Pach- 
badra was estimated in 1877 at about 11 lakhs in British maunds 
of the three qualities noted above. 

The Drdwana salt source consists of an oval-shaped depression, 
smToimded by sandhills. It is about three miles long by one 
broad, its longer axis lying almost due east and west. About three- 
quarters of a nule from each end a dam or bund is built across 
the depression, cutting off the centre portion from the ends, the 
object being to prevent, as far as possible, the drainage of the sin- 
rounding country from reaching the centre space within which 
salt manufacture is carried on. The process of manufacture is 
as follows : — "fhe bed of the centre portion of the marsh is not 
urfiike that of the SambharLake — ^black, fetid, and clayey; and, in ' 
this, wells are dug, and, rormd the wells, irregularly-shaped solar- 
evaporntion pans are made in the clayey bed, the bottoms and 
sides of the pans being carefully kneaded and worked so as to be 
smooth, free from cracks, and water-tight ; these pans vary in size 
from 250 to about 2,500 square yards, and are from 8 to 12 inches 
deep. The weUs are about 6 feet in diameter and 12 to 14 feet 
deep, fined with wood to keep the sides from falling in ; and the 
brine is lifted by means of the chanch, or lever bucket, hud 
run along shallow drains into the evaporating pans. It is there 
allowed to remain undisturbed for from ten to twenty days until 
the salt is made ; the salt is then scraped into a heap, allowed to 
drain, and removed to the edge of the pan, where it generally 
remains imtil it is sold. The salt season usually commences in 
Pebruaiy, and. lasts till the rains set in. The people who manu- 
factm’e salt at Bidwana are a class of low Muhammadans called 
Beswafi, a tribe peculiar to Bidwana ; their profession is. heredi- 
tary. The usual annual outtmai of salt at Bidwana was estimated 
by Mr. Whitten of the Inland Customs (Salt) Bepartmentin 1877 
at about 3| lakhs of maunds. 

The Phalodi salt-tract is a depression about 5 miles by 3 miles, 
and the major axis is about north and south. Besides the main 
basin there is a long strip of saline soil at present unworked. 
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Tlie mode of manufacture of salt is almost precisely tlie same- as 
at Didwdna, described above. The ojierations, however, commence 
in November and continue till the advent of the rains. The an- 
nual outturn was estimated in 1877 at about lakhs of maiinds; 
but it was at the same time considered that double this amount 
could be manufactured without difficulty. The Pokaran salt- tract 
is a similar depression about 8 miles in length by 1 in breadth, and * 
the mode of manufacture is the same as at Pidwana. The annual 
average outturn was estimated in 1877 at 20,000 maunds; but 
the 'produce appeared to be only as much as could be readily 
disposed of. 

Mivers and hakes . — ^The river Ltini takes its rise in the 

lake at Ajmer ; it is at the fountain-head 
” • called the Sagarmati ; it is joined at Go- 

vindgarh by the Sarsuti, which has its source in the Pushkar' 
lake, and at -that point takes the name of Liini. Prom Govind- 
garh, this river flows in a south-westerly direction through Mar- 
war, and isffinally lost in the marshy ground at the head of the 
Hann of Kachh. Throughout its course, as far as Balotra, the 
Liini is nearly everywhere confined between banks ranging from 
6 to 20 feet high, covered with jhao {tamarix dioica). It is fed by 
numerous tributaries, chiefly from the Arvali range of mountains. 
In heavy floods, which occur, however, very rarely, it overflo-ws its 
banks in the district of MaUani. The local name of this overflow 
is Pel ; and whenever such an occmTence takes place, the crops of 
wheat and barley grown on the soil thus saturated are very fine. 
The Liini is for the most part merely a rainy-weather river, and its 
bed is dry everywhere, except where the action of the water has 
in places scoured out deep holes, which remain filled with water 
nearly all the hot - season. Drinking-water is obtained from 
November to June from masomy wells sunk in the banks to a 
few feet below the level of the river-bed; and it is a peculiar fact in 
connection with these wells that, if excavated too deep, the water 
loses its sweetness, and becomes bitter and quite unfit for drinking 
purposes : from these wells, also, considerable tracts are irrigated 
in the districts tlnough which the river flows, and crops of wheat 
and barley are grown. There is a saying 'in Marwar that half the 
produce of the country, in so far as cereals are concerned, is depen- 
dent on the river Liini, and this is undoubtedly the case. It attains 
its greatest breadth in the Sachor and MaUani districts. Melons 
and the singhdra nut {trapa natans) are groum in great quantities 
in the bed of the river in the dry season. The bed of the river is 
filled with sand, with out-crops here and there of a coarse sand- 
stone rock. It is from this sandstone that the masomy weUs above 
referred to are constructed. The Luni itself, in its com'sc through 

nl 
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The Eeria or 


Marwai' to Balotra, is for the most part sweet, except in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Tillage of Bala ; but the water of' the affluents is 
more or less tainted with salt, and on their banks exist many of 
the minor local salt-works of Jodhpur. As the Lum below Balo- 
tra flows towards tlie Bann of Kachh, it becomes more and more 
saline in character ; this is specially the case where it is joined by 
the river Sukri. On the edge of the Bann of Bachh, on the border 
of Marwar, the three branches of the river are described as “ reser- 
voirs of concentrated brine.” 

The Jojri rises in the Merta district of Marwar, and falls 
TheJojri. iuto the Liini about 16 miles to the 

south-west of the capital. 

The Sukri has its source in the Sojat 
1 C n.n. district of Marwar and joins the Lliui. 

The Guyabala rises in the hills of Kdpura, pargana Sojat of 

Marwar, and empties itself- into the 

GrUVcluHlcV* / f 1 1 1 / 

Lum near Sathlana. 

The Beria or Pali river rises in hills near Sojat, and joins , 

the Giiyabala. The people of Pdli, by 
which town it flows, continually use the 
water of the Beria for dyenig purposes ; they dig shallow earthen 
wells two or three feet deep in the land of the river-bed, just 
above the water-level, and boil the water, mixing the dyeing 
materials in it ; the water has some peculiar chemical qualities, 
its effect being to give a certain permanency, to the colors used by 
the dyers. 

™ The Bandi rises in the Arvahs near ’ 

^ " ' Siriari, and falls into the Lum. 

The Juwdi rises in the Arvalis, flows west past the canton- 

The Juwdi ment of Erinpura, where, when in flood, 

the river is of extreme breadth, and 
joins the Ltinl near Gura. 

The only lake in Marwar is the famous salt lake of Sambhar, 

Sami3har Salt Lake. ^^ch is thus described by Colouel Brooke 

m his report on the Eamine in Bajpd- 
tdna of 1868-69 : — “ North of Ajmer occurs a dejpression in the 
Arvali, the dividing ridge of Bajputana. The country is also 
gradually depressed for a distance of 30 or 10 miles on either 
side, and forms a hollow where a lake 30 miles long has been 
formed. This great . basin must have been filled with salt- 
water by the receding waves in some former geological era, 
when Bajputdna was up heaved from the sea. As the mass of 
water d imini shed by .evaporation, the clay bed became satm’ated 
with salt. The waters of each rainy season flowing into the lake 
dissolve a portion of the brine, which crystallizes again in the hot 
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•weather. Two other depressions of the same kind exist : one in 
the north of Marwar at Didwana, and the other in the south at 
Pachhadra ” (described above). 

There are a few jhils or marshes in Marwar, notably one in 
the Sachor district, which covers an area of 40 or 50 miles in the 
rainy season, the bed of which, when dry, produces good crops of 
wheat and gram. 

Climate and Rai/nfall . — ^The climate of Marwar may be em- 
phatically indicated by one word — dryness, wliich, even in the 
monsoon period, is, comparatively speaking, the principal charac- 
teristic. This arises from various causes, which must be briefly 
considered before the peculiarities of the climate can be even 
cursorily appreciated. The chief conditions modifying climate in 
Marwar may be stated as follows : — First, the geograj)hicalposition 
of the country ; secondly, the geological nature of the surface ; 
thirdly, the absence of forest cultivation and vegetation. How 
these conditions modify the climate, and influence public 
health, the following details will show. With • respect to the 
geographical position of the country. As before observed, Mar- 
war extends from Sirohi, Palanpur, and the Pann of Hachh 
in the south, to Pikanh in the north, a distance of some 290 
miles, and from the Aiwali mountains, which separate it like 
a wall from the more fertile districts of Mewar in the east, 
to the Pann of Kacbh, IJmarkot, and the Thar deserts in the west ; 
being at its widest part nearly 130 miles across. The country is 
.therefore •without the range of the full force of the south-west 
monsoon from the Indian Ocean, and entirely removed from the 
influence of the south-east monsoon from the Pay of Pengal. Also 
the clouds from the south-west, before arriving over Marwar, must 
float above extensive arid districts, as the sandy tracts of northern 
Gujarat, Kachh, the Pann, and the desert districts of IJmarkot 
and Parkar. Tins results in a very small rainfall, which, taking 
the centre of the country, Jodhpur, as the guide (at which place 
only have meteorological observations been recorded, and those 
only recently), does not often exceed the average of five and 
a half inches, and is more frequently much less, although 
occasionally a larger fall may occur. This small rainfall 
alone, under a tropical sun, is sufficient to account for much 
of the characteristic dryness of the climate. In the next place, 
the geological natm’e of the district induces dryness of atmos- 
phere. The surface consists of sand, lying on a substratum 
of ferruginous sandstone, in which numerous . concrete silice- 
ous and chalk formations are found. In many places, me- 
tamorphic rocks, consisting principally of gneiss, mica-slate, 
quartz, and hornblende, rise through and far above the sand- 
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stone and surface sand. These eminences, generally of a 
conical shape, are called Jfers, and towards the west of the dis- 
trict they give place to the tebas, or sandhills of the desert. What 
little rain does faU, must therefore he immediately absorbed by 
the thirsty sandy soil of the country, and by the still more sandy 
surface of the beds of the one river, and of the comparatively few 
water-courses, furrovdng the land. This one river, the Luni, con- 
tains only scanty pools of water, and its tributaries are dry during 
ten months of the year. Hence, in the absence of lakes, there can 
be no moistme in the atmosiihere from the evaporation of the 
water. It is well known that the absence of forest cultivation and 
vegetation add to the dryness of a climate, and it is also well 
understood that the rainfall is, usually, comparatively smaller or 
larger in proportion to the amount of forest and vegetation 
existing. In Marwar there is no forest, and, in comparison with 
other districts, very little cultivation or jungle. The sandy soil, 
the bracldsh water nearly everywhere found, and the prevalence of 
the saline efflorescence known as o'eh, are the principal reasons 
why there is so little of either wild- jungle growth, or of cultivated 
ground. Thus, all conditions imite in produciag that extraordinary 
dryness characteristic of Marwar. 

The next most striking peculiarity of the climate is the extreme 
. variation of temperature, which occurs diuing the cold season 
between the night and the day. This depends in a great degree on 
the dryness of the atmosphere, the heat given off by the earth at 
night passing freely through dry air, whereas it is absorbed and 
retained by the damp of a moist atmosphere. Thus it occm’s that 
on the sandy soil of Marwar, while the nights may be sufficiently 
cold for ice to form, the days are often marked by a temperature 
of 90° T. in the shade of a tent. 

The diseases prevailing are those which would be theoretically 
expected under such cli m atic conditions, malarious or 

paroxysmal maladies, especially in the autumnal season, when the 
extremes of temperature are first experienced. Skin affections 
are also very prevalent, depending, probably, partly on the bad 
water and indifferent food of the lower classes, and partly on their 
dirty habits, the latter being in some degree the result of a scar- 
city of water for household and personal use. The food of the 
people, consisting chiefly of bajra, is also instrumental in the 
production of dyspeptic complaints, which would be even more 
prevalent, were it not for the abundance and cheapness of salt 
throughout the country. Guinea- worm and mycetoma or madura 
foot are also diseases of the soil. Of epidemic maladies, small-pox 
is the most prevalent, occurring periodically with some violence. 
Cholera, however, comparatively seldom presents itseK, and it 
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more rarely penetrates tiie semi-desert districts to the west ol the 
capital of Marwar. 


History. 

Kistory . — ^The present ruling chief of Marwar is His Highness 
the Maharaja Jeswant Singh, who holds that position by right of 
being chief of the Itahtor clan of Hdjpiits, to whom the territory 
belongs. As will be seen below, the founder of the Marwar 
dynasty migrated from Kanauj, and in less than three centmies 
his descendants spread over an area of four degrees of longitude 
and the same extent of latitude, or nearly 70,000 square miles. 
In short, the Bahtor race, from its warlike and aggressive propen- 
sities, became the most powerful clan of the Bajputs, and several 
independent States were founded by offshoots from it, among 
which may be mentioned the States of Bikanir and Kishangarh 
in Bajputdna, and Edar and Ahmadnagar in.Gujarat. Though 
the early history of Marwar is wrapt in obsemity, still there is 
reason to believe that the Jats, the Minas, and theBhils originally 
held the country in separate petty chiefships, before the great 
Bahtor conquest. General Crmningham states that the kingdom 
of Gurjara, in which he includes Marwar, was ruled by a Gujar 
prince ; but there is no record of such a dynasty in the local annals 
or legends, nor any remnant of a Gujar raceff' contemporaneously 
with the great Hindu dynasties of Delhi, Kanauj, and Chitor, 
portions of the vast tract then knomi as Maiuvar were ruled by 
Puriliar, Gohel, and Deora clans of Bajputs. This was the era 
immediately preceding the fall of the Bahtor sovereignty of Ka- 
nauj in A.D. 1191. The local liistorians record that, subsequent 
to that event, Shivaji, grandsonf of J ai Chand, $ the last king 
of Kanauj, entered Marwar on a pilgrimage to Dwdrka, and, 
halting at the town of Pah, he and his followers displayed their 
valom’ by repelling large bands of marauders. At the entreaty 
of the Brahman community of the place, who were greatly 
harassed by constant raids of plundering bauds, Shivaji agreed to 
settle among them and become their protector. The Bahtor 
chief, acquiring land and power around Pali, gained there the 
first footing in his future Idngdom. His son and successor, 
Asthan, extended the domain by conquering the land of Kher 
from the Gohel Bdjputs, and established Ins brother Boning 


* 111 Marwar the word Gujar is used for Gujarat. 

*[• By some accounts the nephew. 

J The dj nasty of Kanauj is said to hare lasted fourteen centuries from the first sovereign, 
Naeti Pal, to the last, Jai Chand; it was conii>lctcly overlhroivn by Shahahuddiu, the Afghan chief 
of Qhor, who had invaded India. 
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in Edar,* tlien.a small principality on tlie frontier of Gujardt. 
The succeedmg chiefs were engaged in perpetual broils with the 
people they had settled among, and it was not till Eao Chanda, 
the tenth in succession to Shiyaji, that Mandor, then the capital 
of Marwar, was, after several attempts to wrest it from the 
PurUiar sovereign, acquired by the Eahtors in marriage. Erom 
the time' of Chanda, A.D. 1382, the actual conquest of, Marwar 
by the Eahtors may be dated. Chanda was succeeded by Kao 
Kir Mai, a famous warrior as well as king. J odha, the youngest 
of his twenty-fom’ sons,t ruled after him, and founded the city of 
Jodhpur, which he made his capital. He had fourteen sons, and 
from this numerous progeny the principal Kahtor clans and 
feudal chiefs of Marwar were founded, and the whole land over- 
spread. Kao Jodha died in 1489, and to him succeeded Satel, his 
eldest son, who met his death in. 1492, in. a fight with a band of 
Pathans who had carried ofi a number of women from a fair then 
being held at Pipar. After him came the second son of Jodha, 
Kao Suja, who occupied the gadi of- Marwar for twenty-seven years. 
Sujd’s son died during his father’s life-time, leaving two sons by 
two mothers : the elder, Biram Deo, was set aside ; and the younger, 
Kao Ganga, succeeded on the death of his grandfather. It was 
during the reign of Kao Ganga that the Kahtors fought -under the 
standard of Mewar, led by Sanga Kana, against the Mughal 
emperor Babar, ia the fatal field of Khanua in 1528, in which his 
grandson, . Kao Mai, was kOled. Ganga survived this disaster 
only four years, and was succeeded by Kao Maldeo in 1532, 
during whose occupation of the chiefship, Marwar attained to 
its zenith of power, territory, and independence. When the 
emperor Humayun was driven from the throne by Sher Shah, 
he sought the protection of Maldeo ; but in vain. Maldeo, how- 
ever, derived no advantage from his inhospitality, for .Sher Shah, 
in 1544, led an army of 80,000 men into Marwar. The 
struggle was a severe one, but the first levee en masse of the 
descendants of Shivaji, arrayed in defence of their national liber- 
ties, was defeated ; though so nearly was victory resting with the 
Kahtors, that Sher Shah, at the close of the fight, is said to have 
exclaimed, with regard to the sterility of the soil of Marwar as unfit- 
ted to produce richer grain, “ he had nearly lost the empire of Hin- 
dustan for a handful of barley.” In 1561, Akbar, probably in 
revenge for Maldeo’s inhospitable treatment of his. father, invaded 
Marwar, and captured Merta and the important fortress of Ndgaur, 
both of which places were conferredby Akbar on the younger branch 

^ * This branch was eventually ejected about 1525 by the Muhammadan king Moor Ghaffar 
Shab (Gujardti), but Edar was again recovered by the Kahtors, 

' t ^^ot eldest, as stated by Tod’s Rajasthan, volume I. 
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of tlie family, the chief of Bihanir, now established in independ- 
ence of the parent State. In A.D. 1569, Bao Maldeo snccuinhed to 
necessity, and, in conformity with the times, sent his second son, 
Chandarsen, with, gifts to Akh*ar, then at Ajmer, which had 
hecome an integral part of the monarchy ; hut Akhar was so dis- 
satisfied with the disdainful hearing of the desert king, who 
refused personally to pay his court, that he not only guaranteed 
the free possession of Bikanir to Bao Singh, hut presented him 
with the firman for Jodhpur itself, with supremacy pyer his 
race. Chandarsen appears to have possessed all the native pride 
of the Bahtor, and to have heen prepared to contest his country’s 
independence, in spite of Akhar and ,the claims of his elder 
brother, Udai Singh, who eventually was more supple in ingra- 
tiating himseK into the monarch’s favour. At the close of 
life the old Bao had to stand a siege in his capital, and, after 
a brave hut fruitless resistance, was obliged to yield homage, and 
pay it in the person of his son, Udai Singh, who then became, as 
the native chroniclers say, the servant of Akhar. Maldeo was 
succeeded by Chandarsen, who, though junior, was evidently the 
choice both of his father and the noWes, who did not- approve of 
Udai Singh’s submission to Akhar. Chandarsen was slain in the 
storm of Siwana by the royal troops, under, it is supposed, the com- 
mand of Udai Singh, who then obtained possession of ih^gadi^ and 
gave his sister, Jodbdi, in marriage to Akbar. *On this, the emperor 
not only restored all the possessions he had wrested from Marwar, 
with the exception of Ajmer, but several rich districts in Malwa. 
Udai Singh was not ungrateful for the favours heaped upon him 
by the .emperor, for whom his Bahtors performed many signal 
serviced He received the rank of Baja from Akbar in 1584i, and 
died in 1596, being succeeded by Ids son, Baja Sur Singh, who also 
attained to high honor with Akbar, for whom he conquered Gujardt 
and the Uakhan. As a reward for his great services, he held from 
the emperor, in addition to his native dominions of Marwar, five 
great fiefs in Gujarat, and one in the Uakhan. On the occasion 
of the contests amongst the four sons of Shahjehan, Jeswant 
Singh, second son of, and successor to, Baja Sm*, was appointed 
generalissimo of the army sent to oppose Auraugzeb near Ujain. 
His vanity made him delay his attack until Murad joined his 
brother, in order that he might have the pride of saying that he 
had triumphed over two imperial princes in one day; that triumph, 
however, was denied him, for, after a long and murderous conflict, 
he quitted the field a vanquished man, though exhibiting to the 
last abundant proof of his own contempt of danger. Jeswant 
Singh subsequently made peace with Aurangzeb, who, however, 
never forgot the former part taken against him, and, to get rid of 
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liim, appointed Mm to lead an army against tlie Afghans, and 
dm’ing his absence cansed the death of his only son, PhtMraj, . 
hy means of a poisonous rohe. Jeswant Singh died beyond Atak 
in A.D. 1681. His wife, who was with him, was in her seventh 
month of pregnancy. She determined to become sat% but was 
prevented ; and, shortly after, gave birth to a son, named Ajit. 
As soon as she was able to travel, the Hahtors prepared' 
to return to their native-land. Aurangzeb carried his ven- 
geance towards Jeswant Singh even beyond the grave, and 
commanded that the infant should be surrendered to his custody, 
offering to divide Marwar amongst the E-ahtor contingent 
if they would surrender him; but the offer was in' vain. A 
severe battle was fought* at DelM on Aurangzeb’s attempting 
to obtain forcible possession of the young Ajit, and in the midst 
of the contest the infant prince was saved by being concealed in 
a basket of sweetmeats and entrusted to a Moslem who made 
him over to a man named Durga Has. TMs loyal and faitliful 
adherent succeeded in carrying off the heh to the gadi of Mar- 
war to a place of concealment amongst the hills of his own coun- 
try. After this, Aurangzeb invaded Marwar, took and plundered 
Jodhpm’, sacked all the large towns, destroyed the Hindu tem- 
ples, and commanded the conversion of the Eahtor race. TMs 
cruel pohcy cemented into one bond of union all who cherished 
either patriotism or religion ; the Eajpiits cast aside all private 
feuds and combined to a man against the emperor, and, in the 
wars wMch ensued, Aurangzeb gained, for a time at least, little of 
either honor or advantage. In 1680-81 he suffered a disastrous 
defeat at the hand of the Rahtors, who instigated Ms fourth son 
Akbar to ' rebel, by promising to support Mm in a dash at the 
imperial tMone ; he restored young Ajit to the gadi of his ances- 
tors ; and it was then that the Rahtors rallied round Akbar, that 
years of anarchy prevailed, and the sovereignty of Marwar was 
again taken from them. In 1710, Shah Alam made friendship 
VT-th the chief, and restored to him the nine districts comprising 
his ancient kingdom. When the Sayyids were in power, Ajit first 
coalesced with them, and afterwards roused then* ire, and they 
invested Jodhpur. Abhai Singh, Ms son, was taken to Helhi as a 
hostage, and amongst other conditions insisted on, was the giving 
of a daughter in marriage to Rarukh Siyar. To this marriage may 
be ascribed, the rise of the British power in India; for Rarukh 
Siyar was at. the time afiiicted with a dangerous malady (a white 
swelling or tumom? on the back) rendering necessary a surgical 
operation, retarding the nuptials between him and 'the Rahtor 
princess, and even tM’eatening a fatal termination. A mission 
from the British merchants at Smat was at that time at court. 
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and, as a last resource, tlie surgeon attaclied to it was called in, 
who cured the malady and made the em^oeror hapj)y in his hride. 
He deshed the sm'geon, Mr. Hamilton, to name his reward ; and 
to the disinterested patriotism of this indiyidual did the British 
owe the first royal grant or firman conferring territorial posses- 
sion and great commercial privileges. Ajit was much mixed n^) 
with all the intrigues that occrnred in the imperial comt prior 
to the death of Barhkh Siyar; hut when the latter event occurred, 
Ajit, refusing his sanction to the nefarioiib schemes of the Sayyids, 
retmned with his daughter, the emperor’s widow, to Jodhpur, 
leaving his eldest son Ahhai Singh at court. The Sayyids tlueat- 
ened destruction to Marwar, and ultimately succeeded in per- 
suading Ahhai Singh that the only mode of arresting its ruin was 
his own elevation. He and Bakht Singh were the two elder, hy 
one mother, a princess of Bdndi, of the twelve sons of Ajih 
To the latter, Ahhai Singh wrote, promising him, in the event of 
the death of their common father, the independent sovereignty 
of Hdgaur ; and then (in 1725) was committed the foulest crime^ 
in the annals of Rajasthan, the murder of Ajit hy his son Baldit 
Singh. Ahhai Singh succeeded to the ffadi, and, at the time of 
the rehellion of Sirhaland Khdn, rendered great service to 
Muhammad Shdh, heading, in 1731, a force against Ahmaddhdd, 
where he fought and conquered the rehcl. Ahhai Singh returned 
to Jodhpm* with, the spoils of Gujardt, and strengthened his 
forts and garrisons, determining, in the general scramble for 
dominion which was then going on, not to neglect his own 
interests. - After this, internal disputes arose between Ahhai Singh 
and his brother Bahht Singh. The former died in 1750, and was 
succeeded hy his son Bdm Singh ; and from this date, and from 
the parricidal murder of Ajit Singh, may he traced the many 
disasters which hefel the Bahtors. A feud arose between Bam 
Singh and his uncle Baldit Singh, and a fierce fight took place 
at Merta, in which the former was beaten, and fled to IJjain, 
where he found the Maratha loader, Jai Apa Sindia, and with 
him ' concerted measiues for the invasion of his country. In the 
meantime, Bakht Singh, the parricide, met his death, it is said, 
hy means of a poisoned robe given him hy his aunt, the mfe of 
the Jaipur prince, Ishwari Singh, a princess of Edar, then ruled 
hy another son of Ajit ; and Bijai Singh, his son, was proclaimed. 
Bdm Singh, assisted hy the Marathas, gained a victory over Bijai 
Singh ; hut, the Marathas considering that then time could he 
employed more profitably on richer lands, a compromise ensued, 
and the cause of Bam Singh was abandoned, on stipulating for 
a fixed triennial tribute, and the surrender of the important 
fortress and district of Ajmer in full sovereignty to the jilarathas. 
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After tills, Marwar enjoyed several years of iieace ; Tint tlie rapid 
strides made liy tlie Marathas towards universal rapine, if not 
conquest,, compelled tlie Rajpiits once more to form a' nnion for 
the defence of their political existence. The battle of Tonga 
ensued, in. which the Marathas imder DeBoigne were defeated, 
and Sinclia compelled to abandon, not only the field, hnt all his 
conquests for a time. Bijai Singh recovered Ajmer tempora- 
rily; and also wrested the rich province of Godwdr from 
Mewar. Amerkot was about the same time taken from the 
Sindh rulers and attached to Marwar. In 1791, the murder- 
ous battles of Patan and Merta took place, in both of -which 
the -Bahtors were defeated by the Marathas imder DeBoigne, and 
the result was the imposition of a contribution of £600,000. 
In 1794, Bijai Singh died. His successor, Bhim Singh, attempted 
to put to death all possible competitors to the throne; and he 
had nearly succeeded when he himseh died, while the last heir to 
Bijai Singh was besieged in jalor. This was Baja Man Singh, who 
became chief in 1804, and whose rule lasted through nearly forty 
years of discord and confusion. At the beginning, his succession' 
was disputed in favor of a supposed posthumous son of Bhim 
Singh, called Dhonkul Singh. The Jaipur Baja supported. Dhon- 
kul Singh ; his real object being to force Man Singh to give up 
to him the Udaipm' princess, the famous Kishna Kumdri, who 
had been betrothed to Mdn Singh. Amir Elian, the Piudari, 
joined the Jaipur army : Mdn Singh was defeated and besieged 
in Jodhpur; but he managed to bribe Amir Khan to come over 
to his side and to attack Jaipur; so the Jaipur troops retired 
hastily. Amir Khan massacred treacherously the principal rebel 
thdkurs at Nagaur ; and Baja Mdn Singh thus established him- 
self ; though the dissensions between the chief and liis principal 
clansmen continued until his death.' In 1814, Amir Khan again 
entered the country, overran it, and murdered in the Jodhpur 
fort the Baja’s spiritual director, Deonath, with the Dewdn 
Indraj. This murder of a most holy man, the chief of the power- 
ful order of the Kdths, overwhelmed Man Singh with horror : 
he became a recluse, abandoned aU power to-, the Kaths, and 
lived hke an ascetic devotee, feigning madness. At length he 
was recommended to nominate his only son, Ohatar Singh, as 
his successor, to which he acceded. The minister of the young 
prince sent envoys to Delhi to seek an alhance with the British 
Government; and in January 1818, at the commencement of- 
the Pinddri war, a treaty was concluded by which Jodhpur 
was taken under the protection of the British Government. 
Chatar Singh died shortly after the conclusion of the treaty, where- 
- ■’irion his father threw ofi the mask of insanity and resumed the' 
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adnumstration. Internal dissensions, ho'weyer, continued; and in 
1839, in consequence of disjoutes witli tlie nobles, and tbe entii’e 
subjection of tbe Maharaja to tbe j)riestly influence of tbeNatbs,^ 
tbe misgovernnient of Jodbpiu’ became such that tbe British 
Government -was compelled to interfere. A force 'was marched to 
Jodhpur, of which it held military occupation for five months, 
and Man Singh executed a personal engagement to ensure future 
good government. Man Singh died in 1843 without natural heirs 
and without having adopted a son. He was the last descendant of 
Abhai Singh, and the succession now lay between the chiefs of, 
Edar and Ahmadnagar in Gujarat in the Bombay Presidency. 
Edar was the nearest of kin ; but the selection being left to the 
widows, nobles, and State officials, they chose Talffit Singh of 
Ahmadnagar, whom, with his son J eswant Singh, they invited to 
Jodhpur. Owing to constant disputes between the Darbar and 
the thakurs, the affairs of Marwar remained in an unsatisfactory 
state during the administration of Maharaja Takht Singh ; but he 
was a loyal chief, and did good service dm’ing the Mutinies. He 
died in Eebruary 1873, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Maharaja Jeswant Singh, the present ruler of Marwar. 

j^orm of’ Government . — The ruler of Marwar is styled Maha- 
raja, and holds that position as head of the clan of Bahtors, 
whose ancestors first conquered the country and who have ever 
since possessed it. The constitution has hitherto generally been 
described as feudal, but exception has been taken to this term by 
recent writers of authority, and it may be better explained by 
calling it that of a tribal suzerainty rapidly passing into the 
feudal stage. The institutions of Marwar are highly favor- 
able to general j)eace and the protection of personal property, 
provided that the tribal chiefs live in harmony- with their 
suzerain and with one another ; for there is a chain of autho- 
rity running from the ruler to the possessor of a circle of 
a hundred villages, and of one village, and of well mounted 
and armed troops stationed 'throughout the country, wliich must 
bid defiance either to foreign or domestic aggression. The 
rights of aU. classes of the agiicultui’al community are well- 
defined, understood, and thoroughly respected, except in periods 
of 'anarchy or misrule. The patdit, or tribal chief 'of any magni- 


* Srdn Singh liad always been at variance vrMi Maharaja Bhim Singh ; he had long held 
Jnlor in spite oi frequent nttachs made against him, but was reduced to the last cvtiemity, and on 
the eve of surrendering himself and Jalor, •v\hen ho was relieved from his perilous situation by the 
death of Btiiin Singh. Ho attributed his escape to the intercession of ajoffi, or holy man, named 
Dconath— the proenomen signifjing the deity, and the latter a tribe of Gosuinsj for uhilst con- 
suiting him on capitulating, Deonath cried out “ Wait for a day or two : I u ill bring about your deli- 
veraneo.” Mter that, Jildn Singh deserted the religion of his forefathers, and Deonath became his 
divinity and steward of all spiritual mysteries, or his faith, and thus it was that the Xdths obtained 
such influence over him. 
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tilde, is tlie ruler of liis estate, and tlie judge almost exclusirely 
in all matters of civil and criminal jurisdiction over Ms people. 
The duty has descended from father to son for a period generally 
of some hundreds of years ; all parties are hound together hy a 
sense of present interest and j)ast advantage ; so that, in addition 
to what has been considered by the first authorities as the bul- 
vrarlv of the rights of the peojile of India, the village community, 
the people of Marwar have a community of villages belonging to 
each patdit, and a community of pataits, all linked together in 
a chain of common defence against the despotism of the tM’one, 
and foreign aggression. The thakurs of Slarwar owe military 
service to their suzerain, and exact the same from their brethren 
to whom assignments of land have been made ; and these form their 
following, the whole constituting the following of the suzerain 
himself. The thakur and his brethren are entitled to the Gov- 
ernment share of the produce from those, either proprietors or 
others, who cultivate the land ; and these small possessions are, in 
the opinion of those who have had opportunities of judging, better 
managed than the fi.scal lands, and the people happier under 
them. The fiscal lands are managed by hdkims, appointed and 
removed at the pleasure of the chief or his minister, who exercise 
for the time the same jurisdiction in these lands as the thdkur 
does permanently over his estate, and, as the general conservators 
of the peace, a certain degree of authority over the thdkurs them- 
selves. The actual fiscal lands in Marwar hardly amount to a 
fifth of those in the possession of thakurs and jdgirdars, and are 
not so well managed ; yet eveiywhere the right of Government to 
a certain money rate, or share of the produce, is so well understood 
that the agricultural classes everywhere live in .comparative 
security. In fine, there is no community so exclusively tribal, and 
under such mixed jurisdiction, as that of Marwar. The Maharaja, 
as the tribal suzerain, often finds it difficult to pass a decision or 
give directions in cases coming before him, mainly owing to Ms 
position, which is that of one exercising limited jurisdiction over 
an aristocracy consisting principally of Ms brethren and kinsmen. 

Administrative Suh-divisions . — ^The administrative sub-divi- 
sions of Marwar are twentv-one in number, each presided over 
by a hakim. 

The Lahd. 

^Principal Crops . — The principal rain-crops groivn are pulses 
and millets, bdjrd, mot, tfi., and jowar ; the first two are exten- 
sively produced in the sandy tracts : the former is sown as 
early as possible, even in May, should any rain fall in that month ; 
the latter in August ; the former takes three months, the latter 
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six Tveeks, to rix^en. Besides these cereals, large quantities of 
melons are grown, wliicli supply food for a considerable portion of 
tlie year, and, when abundant, are allowed to be plucked by any 
13asser-by, and even the cattle are fed on them ; the seeds are 
dried, ground, and mixed with flour for food. In the fertile por- 
tion of Marwar, enclosed within the branches of the Limi, wheat 
and barley are produced in considerable quantities : these are 
sown in October, and rea^Ded generally in March and April. Cot- 
ton is occasionally seen near wells, but the staple is generally 
poor. Opium is cultivated in the south-east portion of the district 
in the vicinity of the Arvali range of hills, where the water is 
sweet and the soil rich. Tobacco and sugarcane are also, but 
not extensively, grown. 

Agriculture. — In the sandy parts of Marwar the rain sinks 
into the soil and does not flow ofl the smface, so that a very small 
rainfall suffices for the crops. When the rainy season commences, 
^ the sandhills are j)loughed by camels, and the seed planted very 
deep in the ground. After it has sxorouted, a few showers, at 
long intervals, bring it to matm-ity, and, as the light-built desert- 
camels walk quickly, each householder is able to put a large 
extent of ground imder crop. The produce in a favorable season 
is more than is necessary for the wants of the population ; but, 
unfortunately, the means of storing grain are difficult to j)rocm’e, 
as burnt earthen vessels for the j)urpose have to be brought from 
long distances ; the surplus produce is therefore frequently left 
on the ground to be eaten by cattle. The karbi, or bajiA stalks, 
which make excellent food for cattle, are little heeded in good 
years when rich grass is plentiful. Generally speaking, neither 
kdrbi nor grass is cut or stacked as a provision against bad 
seasons. 

The most fertile districts of Marwar are — (1) Godwdr, (2) 
Sojat, (3) Jetaran, (Ii) Maroth. Wells with abundant supplies 
of good water are to be found in each, and both spring and 
autumn crops are grovm. After these come — (1) jMerta, (2) 
Jdlor, (3) Jodhpm, (4) Sachor, (5) Nagam. In one-haK of each 
of these districts, where wells are plentiful, both spring and 
autumn crops are raised j in the other half, and in all the other 
districts of j!i£arwar where the crops are dependent on the rainfall 
alone, and where there are no wells or other modes of iiTigation, 
only autumn crops are grown. 

'^Irrigation . — ^Large masomy bunds are scarce in Marwar, but 
the cultivating classes are very careful to make the best use 
they can of the scanty rainfall which is usually their lot. A 
number of them join together and enclose as much land as they 
can with a small earthen embankment, Trhich they surround 
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mill tliorns to j)reveiit tlie ingress of animals; tlie water is allowed 
to collect for three months, and the soil is then thoronghly 
saturated, and produces, without further irrigation, good crops 
of wheat. Irrigation is also extensively carried on, hy both* 
Persian and ordinary wells, where the water is not -more than 
' 75 feet in depth ; beyond that depth, well irrigation is not 
profitable. 

Itcmd-Hevemie . — ^No imiform system of assessment prevails 
in Marwar; it varies in different districts; hut one-third of 
the actual produce is the prevailing rate. In Ndgaur the land 
yields one luxmdant rain-crop, of which the extreme share of 
one-half falls to the landlord. In the Thull, or sandy portions of 
the State,” where labour is scarce, and where the ground yields 
poor and uncerfeiiu returns,- the landlord’s share ^sometimes falls 
as low as one-fomteenth. There , are different modes in which 
the Darhar or the jagirddr’s portion of the produce of the soil is 
realized from the cultivator. They are as follows ; — 

Ph'st : the lata mode. — ^AU the produce of the harvest is reaped 
and collected at one, two, or more places close to the village ; and, 
after threshing-out, the Darhdr iDortion is taken in kind on the 
spot, having been duly measured or weighed. 

Second : the kimta mode. — ^The same process is gone through, 
with this difference, that the Parhdr portion of the produce ■ is 
taken hy guess or calculation, without undergoing the process of 
weighment or measurement. This is an unpopular mode, against 
which the cultivators generally complain. 

Thh’d ; the kankar kunta mode. — ^The total amount of the 
produce of the harvest is calculated while the crops are standing, 
and the Darhar portion, in kind or in cash, taken on the strength 
of that calculation. 

Pom’th : the mukata mode. — ^By this mode a fixed rate’per hfgha 
in ' cash ds realized from the cultivators. These rates vary for 
different kinds of produce. 

Mfth : the highari mode. — By this mode a fixed rate per higha, 
aftenmeasm’ement, is levied, in cash or in kind. 

Sixth : the gugari mode.— By this mode a fixed amount of 
produce in kind is received, generally from well lands. 

Of these six modes, the first is 'the most acceiitahle to the 
cultivators. 

The village officials are as follows hirst, the havilddr, or 
holder of. trust, who collects the revenues for the Darhar or for 
the jagirdar, and is also the poHce officer of the village : second, 
thekanwaria, who guards the fields, and prevents the cultivators 
from stealing the corn : third, the tafadar, who receives, and is 
responsible for, the . accounts of the Darbdr portion of the 
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produce; tliis official is sent, when the whole j)roduce of the 
Tillage is collected at one place, to receive the Darlidr portion of 
the same : fourth, the toldvati, who measures or weighs the 
produce. These officials are nominated hy the Darhar, or the 
jagirddr, as the case may he, and are paid hy the villagers. 

In addition to the above, the other officials are — the chaudhri, 
the patwari, and the hamhhi. These offices are not. hereditary, 
and the jagirdar can nominate any one he likes to them. During 
the periods these persons hold their appointments, they enjoy 
certain privileges and immunities for winch they pay something 
in cash yearly to the jagirdar. 

Land-Tenures . — ^There are altogether 3,500 villages, including 
those of Mallani, now under British management, in Marwar ; of 
these, 2,158 are said to belong to Eahtors, descendants of the origi- 
nal conquerors of the country, who hold their lands hy right of 
consanguinity to the rulmg chief, and pay a military cess and. 
succession-tax as detailed below. Pour hundred villages are held 
by Bdjputs of other clans, such as Bhattis, Chohans, Tuars, Indars, 
&c. These, for the most part, occupy under bhum tenmes, paying 
only a small annual sum in the shajic of what is locally known as 
faujbal, or tribute. The Bhdttis, as a rule, possess their villages 
from having formed marriage-ties with the families of the rulers 
of Marwar. Ohohdns, Tudrs, Indars, and others, date fiu’ther 
back, and are generally descendants of those who held estates 
prior to the occupation of the country by the Bahtors, and whose 
rights have ever since been upheld. These tbakurs are better off 
than the first described, for the amount of tribute in no case 
equals that of rehli, or military cess ; and succession-fees are not 
paid; Tliis leaves but 942 villages for the fisc, out of which 
have to be deducted estates bestowed on members of the family 
of the ruling chief, charitable grants, and villages awarded for 
service. ^ 

Thdkm’S of Mallani, the descendants of Mallindth, who 
conquered lands for themselves, and have remained semi-inde- 
pendent, pay tribute only. The estates of the j)rincipal ieuda- 
tories are given alphabetically, viz. : Alior, Alaniawas, Asop, Auwd, 
Bagri, Balunda, Bhakri, Budsa, Chanaud, Ohandawal, Qhanerao, 
Harsauld, Jaula, Khejmla, Klicrwa, KMnwasar, Kuchdman, 
Mdroth, Mithri, Mmbaj, Pokaran, Baepm’, P^as, Eayan, Bohat. 
These estates vary in value from a lakh clown ^ to fifteen 
thousand ruj)ees. The thakurs, being all off-shoots . from the 
inlers of Marwar at different times, are semi-independent, 
very conservative, and, as a rule, extremely loyal to the head of 
their house. Por theh fiefs they pay a yearly military cess called 
reldi^ which is supposed to be 8 per cent, of the gross rental 
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Talue of tlie estate ; tliey liave also to fiiriiisli one liOTseman for 
every tlionsand rupees’ worth of rekh ; and where the rekh of an 
estate is less than Es. 1,000, one foot-soldier has to he provided. 
Whenathakur dies, his heir has to pay a succession-tax. In 
direct descent the Earhar takes three-fourths of the gross rental 
of • the estate, leaving one-fourth for the support- of the heh, 
who is absolved from giving service for that year. Where an 
adopted son succeeds, the Earhar takes as succession-tax the ^ 
whole of the revenue of the estate for one year, and no service, 
is exacted. ‘ ; . 

The lands of a village, partially or whoEy, are of the follovdhg • , 
denominations : — The hdpi, the mangli, the hasili, the 'sasan .pr 
the doli, the pusaita, the jagiri, and the hhuin. The tenmes 
under which these lands are held, are not alike throughout the 
country, and, though generally similar in their main features, 
they vary in different districts, according to the custom which 
has for long prevailed in each. ' 

The description of these lands is- as follows : — 

The hdpi land, or lands of ancestral inheritance, from hdp, a . 
father (or fatherland). This title is invariably conferred upon 
lands either by the Earbar or by the jagirdar, under the foEowing 
circumstances: — 

Eirst, when a cultivator at his own private and exclusive 
expense has dug a well, mth the permission of the Earbar or of 
the jagirdar, the title of bdpi is conferred upon the lands to be 
irrigated by that well, in consideration of the expense incurred by 
the cultivator and the futm-e rental benefits that are to accrue ' 
therefrom to the Earbar or to the jagirdait In virtue of . this ' 
title, these lands become the perpetual inheritance of ' the , 
cultivator, and cannot, except on some strong State , grounds, . 
be resumed. Ee can sell these lands, or dispose of them in any 
way he may be inclined. If the owner of such lands ever 
happeii^ to migrate for some years to a foreign country, or if . 
he has' mot sufficient means to bring them imder cultivation, 
the . Earbar or the jagirdar is entitled, in consideration ; of : its, 
or his, own interests, to cultivate them, or to cause them to ; 
be cultivated by others, on the payment of a certain, rent 
to be paid to the owner on his retmn. Only when the 
owner of such lands dies without leaving any heir behmd 
him can these lands be appropriated by the Earbdr or the 
jagirdar, or made over to any . other person under the same 
teniu’e or any other in vogue in the viEage. No portion of 
such lands can be given in charity by the owner, such ahenation 
being strictly forbidden. Itimust, however,, be .tuiderstood that 
these bapi. lands are not exempt from the payment of customary 
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rents to the Darhk’, or to the jagirddr, as the case may be. The 
Jats of Naganr, and the Paliwal Brdhmans of Merta in general, 
hold such lands, and more or less the same tenure preyails in other 
disti’icts of Marwar. 

Secondly, when a cultivator has constructed an embankment 
with the object of fertilizing his fields and those of his neighbours, 
he secures the title of bapi to the lands lying in the vicmity of 
that embankment, for the same reasons, and subject to the same 
terms, as stated above. 

Tliirdly, when a cultivator, with the permission of the Barbar, 
or of the jagirddr, lias peopled a deserted site within his village, 
and at his own risk has brought the land around that site imder 
cultivation, the title of bapi is conferred upon such lands. 

fourthly, the Barbar and the jagirddrs can also confer this title 
upon certain lands, on their receiving a lump sum for the same 
from the cultivator, or on the promise of payment of an enhanced 
rate of rent in perpetuity. 

Mangli lands. — ^When bdpi lands are held by Brdhmans, they 
are called mangli, the term mangli meaning ‘ propitious.’ The 
change of designation, however, makes no difference in their 
conditions or the obligations attached to them. 

Hasili, or lands subject to assessments. — These form the major 
portion of the lands belonging to a village, and can change hands 
at the option of the Barbdr or of the jdgirddr. The jdgirddr or 
the Barbdr is also entitled to determine the rates of assessments 
bn these lands as his interests may dictate. 

Sasan lands (sdsan is a Sanskrit word signifying * order’). — 
These lands are granted for charitable purposes, both by the Barbar 
and by the great jdgirddrs, for which it is necessary to secure a 
Baj sanad. Such lands are invariably exempt from all kinds of 
‘ assessments, and it is considered highly sacrilegious to resume 
them. If cultivated by the owner, he is entitled to enjoy the whole 
produce ; but if by any other, he, the owner, can claim only a 
portion of the produce according to the terms of agreement between 
liiin and the cultivator. These lands may be sold by the owner, 
but only in the absence of any heir to claim them can they lapse 
'to the Barbdr or to the jagirddr. 

Boli lands. — These are lands generally given in charity by the 
jagirddr only. No Baj sanad is necessary for these grants, 
which, however, arc considered as sacred as the sasan grants, and 
held equally exempt from all lands of taxes or assessment. 

Pusditd (a local term for * rent free ’) lands are generally given 
by the jdgirddr to those whom he employs in Iiis service. They 
can be resumed by the jdgirddr at any time when he dispenses 

Tl 
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witli tlie services of Ms servants. Tliey arc licM cxcmiDt from all 
assessments or taxes. 

Jdgin lands. — Wlien tlie Darbdr or the great sirddrs resume 
any village from its jagirdar, the latter, in consideration of his 
previous position, is allowed to retain some lands, free of rent, to 
he tilled hy him, or hy his tenants. These lands are held exempt 
from any land of tax, and the o'wner is allowed to enjoy the 
nsufriict for generations, provided he conducts himself peaceably. 

Bhiim lands. — These are of various descriptions : — 

Ehst, the lands given hy the Darhar or hy the jagirdar to any 
one for important services rendered to the State or village, or for 
the protection of the village. Such lands are exempt from aU 
lands of taxes or fees, except the hlnimhah (wMch is no more than 
a mild form of tribute), to he levied from them yearly. Treason 
against the State, or the commission of a heinous crime, can alone 
justify the Darhar in resummg these lands. . . 

Secondly, lands peopled and brought under cultivation hy some 
enterprismg persons arc allowed to he enjoyed hy them in perpe- 
tuity. A feed tribute, named dumha, is paid yearly to the jagir- 
dar vdthin whose estate the land comprising the hhum is situated. 
These lands arc also exempt from any other tax or service, and ' 
continue to he- enjoyed hy the owner for generations, provided he 
conducts himself peaceably. This land of tenure mostly prevails 
in Godwdr. 

Thirdly, lands or villages seized upon, or conquered, 
and successively enjoyed for a series of generations, without being 
renewed or distmhed even during a change of government, also 
constitute hhum. Such hhums are mostly found to exist in Jalor 
and Godwar, and are hy far the most important of all. They arc 
exempt from all lands of taxes ; only a fixed sum, named faujbal, 
'is levied from them yearly. They cannot he resumed except on 
the grounds stated above. It will be thus seen that the position 
which the bhiimids in general hold is more important and dm’able 
than that enjoyed hy the jagirdars, and they may fairly he said 
to he the undisputed lords of the soil over which they preside or 
rule. 

There is also the ndnhdr tenure — ^from nan, ‘ bread and kdr, 

* working or working for bread. Eight or ten villa ges hi the Merta 
pargana are held under this tenure, chiefly by Eajputs, who possess 
them in perpetuity, and no tax of any kind is levied hy the Darhar. 

JBroprietao'y and Cultivating Classes . — ^The proprietary classes 
have been described above. The principal cultivating classes are — 

J ats, Sirwis, Bishnawis, Pitals, Bajpfits, and Muhammadans of 
the country, such as Kahn Khanis, who enjoy grants of land which 
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tliey iill tlicmsclves. The first named are said by Tod to comin'isc 
five-eighths of the whole class of inhabitants. 

Population. 

FojJulaiion.—Mdiwn-r is peopled by Rdjpiits (the conquerors 
and possessors of the soil), by Oharans, Bhdts, Jats, Bislmawis, 
Minas and Bhfis (the aboriginal inhabitants), and by the usual 
mixed Hindu population, with a sparse number of Muhamma- 
^dans. The Oharans, a sacred race, hold large religious grants 
of' land,' and enjoy peculiar immunities as traders in local 
produce. The Bhats are by profession genealogists, but also 
engage in trafie. The Minas, Bauris, and Bhils are predatory 
classes, but are employed in menial capacities. The Muham- 
madans are princij)ally soldiers, the word si 2 ')dM being used in 
Marwar as a Mughal word, to designate a Muhammadan. The 
Marwaris, as a race, are enterprising and industiions ; the agricul- 
tmnl classes, having to undergo great privations from poor food 
■and often bad water, and living on a poor soil, are trained in a 
severe school of hardship and patient endmance. Marwari 
traders are to be found in all the cliief cities of South and "West 
India. In the j)ursuit of trade they quit their homes for years, 
only revisiting them on occasions of marriages or of family con- 
cerns. Ho -census of the population has ever been taken, but it 
has been roughly calculated at about 2,850,000, of whom 86 per 
cent, are said to be Hindus, 10 per cent. J ains, and 1 per cent, 
Muhammadans. Supposing the number of inhabitants to be 
tolerably correct, this would make a total of 77'02 to the square 
mile; and local authorities calculate the Eahtor population as 
200,000, which gives a percentage of 3‘40. 

Castes, Clans, and Tribes , — ^The principal Hiudu castes arc as ' 
follows (the list received from wnll-informed local autlioritics 
gives the precedence first to Brdhmans, second to other religious 
sects, and third to Bajputs) : — 

Brahmans are divided into the following sects: — Tailang, 
Parik, Sankhwal, Gaur, Kanaujia, Pushkarna,' Sawug, Srimali, 
Sarswnt, Khandelwal, Sainvaria, Gujarati, Pmohit, Haima, Gujar- 
• gor, Sunaw'ar, Hadwani, Sachora, Paliwdl. 

The other religious sects, Bhikhdevi, are as follows ; — Sodmi, 
Jati, Sadh, Mahatma, Hath, Dhimdia. 

Eajputs arc divided into the following gots : — Bahtors, Bhattis, 
Pudrs, Ohohans, Gchlot, Tuar, Kaclihwdha, Dennis, Solankhi, 
Purihars, with wdiom are the Indars, Dodhia, Goyal, Gaur, Bargd- 
jar. Hext to B-ajpdts in order of j)rccedence come Oharans, Bhals, 
andthenMahajanSj.of whom there arc nine dificrent sections, viz., 
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OsTTd,!, Mahesri, Agarwdl, Porwdl, Sriindl, Srisrimdl, Vijdwargi, 
Saraogi. 

After the Mahajans come all tli^ other Hindu castes not men- ‘ 
tioned ahoye ; a list of most of them is given in the Mallani por- 
tion of this Gazetteer ; only those not mentioned there being en- 
tered here — ^Motesar, a’caste of beggars peculiar to Marwar, who 
receive largess from Bhats and Gharans on occasion of marriages 
in their families ; Pancholi, local name for Kayaths ; Khatri 
(mahajans) ; Sirwi, a cultivating class ; Gujar, also a cultivating 
class j Tirwdri, a kind of Charan; Bawal (buffoons); Ohdlmr 
(domestic servants to Hdjputs) ; Mehra, same as Kahdrs ; 
Bdrij makers of the small cups constructed of leaves, used for 
holding various articles of food ; Pharhhunid (grain-parchers) ; 
Bald, a low caste ; Kharwai, men employed on salt-works ; Beldar ; . 
Dahgar, makers of the large camel-leather kiipis, or jars in which 
ghee is carried; Ghdnchd, basket-manufacturers; Jagri, heaters 
of the small drum used at native dances ; Gwaria, rope-makers ; 
Mer, inhabitant of Merwara ; Hat, gipsy ; Mina, the weU-known 
predatory class ; Gmmra, the priest of Ohamars ; Bauri, another 
predatory^ class, employed also as chaukidars on the principle 
“ sot a thief to watch a thief ;” Bagri, a somewhat similnr caste 
toBauris; Satid, a low caste ; Sansi, a predatory caste; Hhdnka, 
a low caste. 

Heligion. — Of the Hindu population, 46 per cent, are follow- 
ers of Vishnu, 36 per cent. Hevimats, more properly called Sdktas, ' 
or the worshippers of Sakti, the female principle; they also call 
themselves Bam-Margis, from ham (‘left ’) and margis (‘ travellers 
along a road’ — ^frommarg ‘road’), the real meaning being ‘ those 
who do not walk straight.’ The Hevimats or Sdktas form secret 
societies, most of then religious rites being carefully kept from 
the knowledge of the uninitiated. The Shivites are said to num- 
ber only 5 per cent., and the Jains 10 per cent., of the population. 

The iDrincipal local saints of Marwar are — Bdmdeo, Harbu, 
Pdbu; Goga, and^ Mahh-Monglid. Each of these saints has 
large' numbers of disciples. There are also the Bishnawis, follow- 
ers of Jamba, Dadu Panths, and Kamsahdhis. The above are all 
included in the total population of Marwar as amongst the wor-* 
shippers of Vishnu. 

State of Society. — ^The family deity of the rulers of Marwar 
was, in the Sat Yug or first Hmdii epoch, Mansd Devi ; in the 
HwdparTug (second epoch), Panldidni; in the Tita Yug (thud 
epoch) , Bashtarsend ; and in the present or Kali Yug (fourth 
epoch), Hagancchi. The legend is as follows : — The authors of the 
human race were Mdyd (literally, ‘mother’), a female deity, and 
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Brdhm (the creator). In the Sat Tug, or first epoch, the female 
deity was called Mansd (as at her desire the world was formed). 
In the second epoch her name was changed to Panhhani, or winged 
goddess, because she had of her own will become changed into a 
falcon. In the third, epoch, she took the name of Rashtarsena 
(rdshtar meaning the world, and send a falcon), and in this 
form remained hovering over, and protectress of, the world. 
The real title of the Marwar Rajputs was “ Rdshtwar,” now 
corrupted to Rahtor. The name arose from the goddess Rash- 
■tarsend bestowing her xtaT (blessing) on that sect of the human 
race now called Rahtors, hence their original name Rdshtwar or 
Rashtarwar, In the present epoch, or Kali Yug, the tutelary 
deity’s name was again changed to NdganecM. The reason given 
for this change is as follows : — ^When Ruhar, the grandson of 
Shivaji (the original founder of the Rahtor dynasty in Marwar), 
succeeded his father as ruler of the land of Kher, he went to the 
Karndtak, where the Rahtors ruled previous to becoming kings 
of Kanauj, for the purpose of bringing the image of the goddess 
Rdshtarsend from her temple there to his own country of Kher ; 
but when the cart containing the goddess reached the village of 
Nagana of Marwar, the vehicle came to a stand-still. Upon this, 
Ruhar concluded that the goddess wished to take up her abode 
there, so he built a temple for her reception at Ndgana, and placed 
the goddess in it (the temple is still existing in this village) ; her 
name then became Ndganechior Kaganake (resident of Ndgana). 
There are several temples to this goddess in Marwar. 

JDarldr ceremonies , — ^The following are some of the customs of 
the Marwar Court: — The highest honor the Maharaja bestows on 
a visitor is to receive and dismiss him standing, and raise his right 
-hand a little on his arrival and departure ; to the next in rank, the 
Maharaja rises both on arrival and departiue of the visitor ; there 
is, again, a third grade of visitors, on the arrival (not departure) of 
whom the Maharaja rises. AR the aristocracy of Marwar precede 
the Maharaja in processions ; on such occasions it is considered a 
mark of high honor for the chief to stop and receive the salute 
of any particular person joining the procession. The great drum 
beats four times every night in the fort at J odhpur at fixed times, 
and it is considered a mark of high honor and respect to stop the 
beat of the drum once out of the four times, on the occasion 
of the death of any of the principal thakurs. On the demise of 
any of the principal thakurs or hereditary o£S.cials of the State, 
the Maharaja pays a visit of condolence to the families of the 
deceased at their homes. 

Six grand Rarbdrs are held during the year by the Maharaja, 
on the festivals of Akhetij, Ras<Sraj Rewdli, Hoh; Rarasganth 
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(anniversary of tlie cliief’s birthday), and Il4Miipnuam. At the 
m’stfonr festivals the Maharaja, and the principal thaknrs, sitting 
according to their rank, dine together in one room (the Maharaja 
being the host) ; bnt the food is served on separate dishes. 
Except on Akhetij and Eakhipunam, nazars are offered to, and 
accepted by, the chief. 

On the birth of an heir to the gad% an inferior- class known ‘as 
Baris make an impression of the newly-born child’s foot on a piece 
of cloth with saffron, and this piece of cloth is exhibited- to the 
aristocracy of !Marwar, and to 'the cliief of Kisliangarh, from 
whom they receive largess in return for the good nows they 
convey. When an heir is born to the gadi of Kishangarli, the 
cloth with the mark of the child’s foot is brought by the Baris to 
the J odhpur chief, thus notifying the iutimate connection between 
the two princes. 

Geremony of Installation to the gadi of Marioar. — The prince 
to be installed has to fast the day preceding the ceremony'. 
On the day of the ceremony the chief Brdhmans assemble in the 
fort to invoke the deity for a blessing on the proceedings ; Ahe 
chief then bathes in the sacred waters of the Ganges, Jumna, and 
Bushkar lake, brought for the purpose. Ganesh, Sbiva, Vishnu, 
Brahma, and other gods are propitiated in the presence of the 
prince. Afterwards weapons of war, viz., swords, shields, and guns, 
also the royal insignia, umbrella, sceptre, and standard, and the 
Barbar horse and elephants, are worshipped. This ceremony is 
termed Bajesar. When this has been done, the chief, arrayed in 
his State dress, takes his seat on the gadi, which is placed on a 
raised marble platform known as Singhar Ohauki. The thaknr 
of Bagri then comes forward and binds on the sword of State, 
greeting the chief aloud ndth the words '']\'Iay Jodhpin prove 
propitious to you !” to wliich the Maharaja replies, '' To you let 
Bagri prove propitious I” Meanwliile the Bias (Hindu priest) 
places the tilak (or mark of inauguration) on the Corehead of the 
Maharaja. A salute of guns is fired, and shouts of joy are imme- 
diately raised from all xiarts of the city. The newly-instaUed 
chief then rises from the gadi and takes his seat on another 
marble platform in a palace called the Daulat Khana (or abode of 
wealth), where nazars are offered, and obeisance made, by aU the 
jagirddrs and State officials. The reason given for the Bagri 
thakur’s iuvestmg the chiefs of Marwar with the sword is 
as follows : — Dui-iug the life-tune of Eao Sujd,, his son (who was 
heir to the gadi) died, leaviag two sons by two mothers — ^the elder 
Biram Deo, the younger Ganga. When Bao Sujd was dying, 
several of the thdkurs of Marwar, who were then more nearly 
related to the cliief than now, including Thdkur Pachacn of 
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Bagri, came to the fort to enquire after tlie liealtli of tlioir cliief. 
naving coino off a long journey, they were famislicd, and sent to 
ask the mother of Bham Deo for food ; she returned an indio’- 
nant reply to the effect that she -was not an inn-keeper, and that 
food could not he cooked for them at that late horn’. Gan^-a’s 
mother, hearing of this, not only prepared hot haths 'for 
the way-worn travellers, hut also sent them a capital dinner. 
Whereupon Pachden (who was regarded hy the others, being 
much the oldest, as -wise and discreet), much pleased udth the 
hospitality of Ganga’s, and indignant at the treatment of Biram 
Beo’s, mother, offered his and his comrades’ swords to Ganga, and 
at Suja’s death installed him on the gadi, superseding liis elder 
brother. Prom that time the right of investing the heir to the 
gadi of Marwar with the sword has belonged to the thakurs of 
Bagri. On occasions of great Darbdrs held by the Maharaja, no 
matter what chiefs of high rank are present, it is the rule for the 
.Champawat, be he one of the highest or lowest of his clan, to 
offer his nazar before all others. The reason assigned for this 
is, that, on the death of Maharaja Jeswant Singh in A.I). 1681, 
beyond Attok, where he had been sent by the emperor Aurang- 
zob, the latter seized the country of the Pahtors, and aU the 
thalcurs had to flee for then* lives. One of the ranis of Maharaja 
Jeswant Singh was pregnant at the tunc of her husband’s death, 
and wished to become sati with his other rani and seven concu- 
bines, who immolated themselves with bis or tm’ban, 

which had been brought home from beyond Attok ; but, being 
in the seventh month of her pregnancy, she was prevented 
from so doing by IJda Kumpdwat. In due course she 
gave bhtli to Ajit, who for many years, during which the 
Muhammadans held the coimtry, was protected in the lulls of 
Marwar by Durga Bds Kanot, whilst Mukund Singh Champawat, ' 
who was in the secret of his cliief’s hidmg, acted as commander- 
in-chief of the forces, which ultimately raged successful warfare 
against the Muhammadans. Por this act of fidelity, the Cham- 
j)awats, to the present day, are looked upon as the first in the 
numerous Pahtor clan of Marwar. 

Amongst the families of influence inMarwar are the following:— 

Bhanddris, of the Oswal sub-division of the Jains, have long 
held the highest posts in the State, those of dewau, baldishi, 
and the musdbat. Bhandari Puglmdth, dm’ing the time that 
Maharaja Ajit Singh was at PelM, ruled Marwar in his master’s 
name for many years. 

Molmots, Oswdls, have hold equally prominent positions with 
the Bhanddris. Mohnot Nainsi was a famous mimstcr in the 
reign of Maharaja Jeswant Singh. 
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SingAvi, Oswals, liaye held the most important offices , of State 
from Maharaja.Man Singh’s time to the present. 

Bakhshi JBhim Baj and Bewans Ind Baj and Pateh Baj 
•were conspicuous characters during, Maharaja Man Singh’s reign. 
The post of hakhshi has been hereditary in this family since the 
time of Maharaja Biji Singh. , ; 

Muhtas, Oswals, who came originally from Jalor, have also 
filled the highest posts during the reigns of Maharaja Man Singh 
and Takht Singh. ^ 

Lodhds, Oswdl mahajans, have held offices of Mgh position 
and honor, and have, on several occasions during the last two 
reigns, been entrusted - with the j)ost of Darhdr •rakil, as also 
that of dewan. . /: 

Asopa Brahmans have, since the time of Maharaja Bijai Singh,; 
repeatedly held the important post of Barhdr vakil at the 
Maratha Court, and ■with the earlier British Besidents at BelM. 
Bishan Bam, a member oi this class, signed the fiirst, treaty’ 
between the British Government and the Marwar Barhdr. / , „ 
Pancholis or Kdyaths have held the posts of dewdn and hakhshi 
.since the time of Maharaja Ajit Singh ; they are also the hereditary, 
scribes (Hindi) and accountants of the State, and are ernployed 
ill aU offices. : 

Pushkarna Brdhmans, members of which caste rose to , emi- 
nence during the reign of Maharaja Takht Singh, and held the 
offices of dewan and hakhshi. , 

Sabhawat Bajpdts are the hereditary deorhidars (literally, 

' door-keepers ’) of the State; they superintend all Darbdr cere- 
monials : aU officials and others ^ho desire to pay their respects 
to the Maharaja are introduced by, and all honorary dresses are 
presented through, them. ' / . , ; - 

There are two other important and hereditary offices of State- 
one that of Bias, the other PuroMt. The former official must be 
a Bralunan of the first rank. He performs all the religious cere- 
monies in which the Maharaja himself has to take part, such as 
that of installation to the gadi, marriages, .&c. All gifts, .to 
Brdlnnans are distributed through this functionary. The present 
holder of the office is Bias Budh Ldl, whose ancestors bave 
enjoyed the post for many years. . 

•The other official — ^termed Bajgur Purohit— performs all the 
ceremonies on occasions of deaths amongst members of thC; 
Maharaja’s family. The present incunibent is Baulat Singh, 'to : 
whom the post has descended from his ancestors.. 

There are also hereditary bharans of the State. Of these, 
the families of Bdnkedas and Ghaehdds are the first in rank ; 
they hold , the posts of bard, and it is their duty to collect 
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and preserve tlie records of each reigning chief, and embody 
them in their Tiistories, -which is done both in lorose and verse. 
They also compose odes commemorative of the most impor- 
tant passing events, wMcli they recite before the Maharaja 
in darbar. They receive rich gifts from the chiefs of the 
coiirts to. which they belong, and the highest honors are 
paid to them. Kavi Eaj Murar^ Dhan, the present poet- 
lameate . of Marwar, is a grandson of the Bankediis above 
mentioned. The got of the Bias who performs aU the religious 
ceremonies of the court is Sandilia; that of the Baigiir Purohit, 
Bhardwaj. 

_ In the sandy portion of Marwar, bcchivc-sliapcd huts are 
generally seen, with the exception of the thdkur’s residence, 
■which in small villages is generally of. mud with a thatch roof. 
The villages are enclosed with a strong fence of thorns to keep 
out wild animals and tliieves. In many, the houses are built 
separately, and each has its own enclosure of thorns. Where tliis 
is the case, sanitation is easy, and these localities appear cleaner 
and neater than others. The middle classes generally dwell in 
houses constructed of mud -with thatch roofs ; those of the 
mahajans are frequently of stone and mortar; whilst in some vill- 
ages the thdkur’s house is a handsome, well-constructed residence. 

The lower classes of Marwar are generally temperate, 
laborious, and economical ; their dress is of the simplest land ; 
as* a rule, they partake of two meals a day, consisting of bread, 
vegetables (generally dried), and curds and milks. Then.’ houses 
usually contain nothing but a limited number of cooldng utensils, 
and several sleeping-cots; carpets or rugs are rarely used; the 
I)eople sit on the bare ground. 

The trading class are bankers and merchants. Marwaris are 
scattered all over India, and are a most enterprizing class, amassing 
often great wealth. Though visiting their native country seldom 
and at long intervals, they are most loyal to the rule of the State. 
When the late chief Maharaja Takht Singh died, every Marwari in 
Calcutta and Bombay shaved his head and face as a mark of 
mom’ning. The principal cultivators are Jdts, Sir-wis, Bislmauis, 
Pitals, BfLjputs, and Muhammadans of the country, such as 
Kniin TThanis who enjoy grants of lands. These latter, however, 
after their agricultural labours are over, lead very idle lives, 
passing their time in their own houses, or in some public spot 
smoldng and gossiping. The women, on the contrary, work hard, 
being employed in drawing water, for wliich they often have 
to go -very long distances ; cooking, di’essing their corn, spimiing, 
,and looldng after the -cattle on their return from grazing. Tiiey 
also work in the fields. 


Gl 
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T3ie iDeox^le of Marwar are described, by one wlio lias long lived 
amongst tliem, as generally laborious, frugal, comjiaratively well- 
to-do, and xiliysically strong. 

Customs of marriage and inheritance. — Altliougli, according 
to Hindu law, it is strictly forbidden to take money on tlie occasion 
cl tlie marriage of a daugliter, yet three-fourtlis of the Haix^dt 
jioxmlation, and nearly all of the other sects of Hindus in Marwar, 
set tliis law at defiance ; and, in the lower grades of society, the 
mother of the bride often receives large sums, of money from the 
bridegroom, esxoeciaUy when he is much older than the bride. 

Ceremonies of betrothal vary in different castes. Among 
Enjputs and Charans it is customary for the contracting x^arties to 
partake of opium together in the presence of a few members of 
then’ caste, when the betrothal is verbally completed. Amongst the 
Tailang Bralimans the father of the jiroposed bridegroom sends a 
handkerchief to be placed on the head of the girl. It is usual 
amongst Sarswat Brahmans for the father of the intended bride 
to xilace a ring on the finger of the proxiosed bridegroom ; whilst, 
amongst other Brahman sects, the father of the girl to be 
betrothed gives fruit, raw sugar, cocoanut, &c., to the other 
party, or rice versd. Amongst the Oswal mahajans the biide- 
groom’s friends send a garland of flowers and a ring for the bride ; 
other mahajans exchange raw sugar and eoeoanuts in confirma- 
tion of the betrothal. Amongst the Jatia Kiimhars, the binding 
of a thread on the bride’s wrist is the chief custom. Amongst 
all other classes an exchange of raw sugar and cocoanut con- 
firms the betrothal. When the marriage ceremony takes place, 
the bridegroom, accompanied by his male comx)anions, goes to the 
bride’s house, whilst entering which the Brdhmans repeat verses 
from the sacred Vedas, and invoke the gods and planets ; the 
bridegroom then clasx^s the bride’s hand in his, and together they 
walk f om' times round a fire lit in the centre of the room ; for 
three times the bride x>i’eccdes her husband, and on the fourth 
follows liim. Amongst the SrimdJi Brdhmans it is customary, on 
the morning after the first ceremony, for the bridegroom to carry 
his bride four times round the fire. With Maheswdris and 
Bancholis, again, when the bridegroom enters the* bride’s houses 
the bride’s maternal uncle takes her in his arms and walks seven 
times round the bridegroom. 

Except amongst the^ higher classes, such as Brdhmans, Maha- 
3ans, and well-born Eajpfits, widows are generally allowed to re- 
marry ; divorces are permissible and are common. 

The laws of inheritance in Marwar differ ; that of pi’hnogeni- 
tiuc principally prevails. In many States there are certain lands 
or villages which are ostensibly the recognized portions of .younger 
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sons. The share of a younger son is not fixed, hut it is always 
more than mere food and clothes, excei^t during the life of the 
father. On the father’s death the younger son’s share to a 
portion of patrimony (though only perhaps a few fields) is always 
allowed. 

With some of the thakurs of MaUani,. however, and other 
relatives of Rao Mallinath, an equal division of the pro- 
perty takes place amongst all the sons at the father’s death. 
Xiands held under pusaita, hhiim, sasan, and jagiri tenures (see 
imder head of “Land-Tenures”) are equally divided amongst all the 
sons. Amongst Brahmans, hanyas, the lower order of Bajpiits, and 
all others of the Hindu community, property, whether moveable 
or immoveable, is equally divided amongst all the sons on the 
death of the father. The same custom prevails amongst Jats, 
the most important cultivating class in Marwar ; and when a 
Jdt has no son of his own, he may make liis son-in-law his heir, 
provided the latter agrees to reside for the remahider of his fife in 
his deceased father-in-law’s house. As a rule, daughters’ sons do 
not inherit; but the Srimdli Brahmans, failing male issue of their 
own,' adopt daughters’ sons — a practice allowable by the Hindu 
law-givers of olden times. 

Ocetbpations. — The majority of the population of Marwar are 
by ocouj^ation cultivators. There arc Avorkers m ivory, dyers, 
potters, barbers, carpenters, oilmen, domestic servants, goldsmiths, 
dealers in lac, blacksmiths, tailors, Avashermcn, liquor-sellers, 
bearers, chintz-printers, milk and butter sellers, bctel-scUers, stecl- 
■ sharpeners, diggers, grain-parchers, braziers, bards, masons, &c. 

Trade. 

Mamtfactures and Trade. — ^Thc manufactures of Mar Avar are 
of no great importance in a co mm ercial point of aucw. Turbans 
for men, and scarves for AA^omcn, AAdiich are peculiar to this part 
of the country, are dyed and prepared Avith miieli labour for 
wearing, by OhadAvas and Hhatiis. ihu embroidered silk knotted 
thread for wearing on the tmhan, called also xieculiar to 

Maiwar, is made by OsAAnll mahajans. Those Avho are engaged in 
this work are called patAAns. 

Jamdanis, leather boxes for holding clothes, arc cxtcnSiA'cly 
' made in Jodhpur by Mochis ; they cost from two to fiA'e rupees. ^ 

Bnulf is made by Khatris in the city of Jodlipm, and is 
exported ; it sells at from one-quarter to three-quarters of a seer 
for the rupee. 

At Nagaur, non wires for the native setar (a giutar of three 
strings) arc made by ironmongers ; this AAme sometimes sells at 
thirty-two rupees a'tola. 
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Route fL’om Jodhpur to Bikauir — • 

Bliawadj 16 miles ; soil hard ; water good ; supplies scarce. 


Umadesrioj 16 
SatUvO, 18 
Tantuwas^ 13 
Kaku, 14 
KudsUj 13 
Deshnok, 30 
Bikanii'j 10 


)} 

33 

33 

33 

33 


water good ; supplies scarce, 
sandy j well water sweet; supplies identiful. 

water from tanks good ; supplies procurablev 
water good ; supplies plentiful. 


}> 

3) 

33 

33 

33 


33 


and hard soil; water sweet; suj)plies abundant, 
j, water good ; supplies abundant. 

Carts and camels are used on this route. 

Route from Jodhpm’ to Jaipur — 

Bisalpur^ 18 miles : sandy ; water good ; sui)plies plentiful. 

soil bard ; 


Pjpiir, 16 
Borunda^ 18 


33 

33 


Merta, 

18 

33 

Palrbij 

18 

33 

Bbakbri, 

14 

33 

Parbatsar, 

30 

33 

Kotrbij 

10 

33 

Korsiueo, 

10 

33 

Sambbaa.’, 

10 

33 

Jobner, 

14 

33 

Govindpur,18 

33 

Jaipur, 

10 

33 

Carts aud camels, 

ute from Jodhpm* 

Bisalpur, 

1 8 miles 

Bogal, 

16 

33 

Jbak, 

16 

33 

Balunda, 

10 

33 

Lanbian, 

8 

33 

Kurbki, 

13 

33 

Govindgarb, 8 

33 

Pusbkar, 

14 

33 

Ajmer, 

6 

33 


33 

33 


33 

33 

33 


33 

33 

33 


bard and sandy ; water good ; supplies abundant, 
sandy ; water good ; supplies abundant. 

(the same as aboTC; have to traverse the Gangoli pass) . 
sandy ; water good ; supplies procurable, 
bard soil ; water good ; supplies plentiful. 

(the same as above) . 

sandy ; water good ; supplies plentiful. 

„ water and supplies as above. 

„ have to cross a nala ; water 'good ; supplies- 
abundant. 


soil bard ; (rest same as above) . 
sandy ; have to cross the Lum ; water good ; sup- 
plies procurable. 

have again to cross the Lunf; water good; supplies 
plentiful. 

sandy and bard soil ; water good ; supplies abun- 
dant. 

soil bard ; (same as the preceding) . 
soil bard ; have to cross the Sarsuti ; water good 
supplies plentiful, 
sandy ; (the rest as above) . 

(metalled road)^; soil bard and sandy ; water good 
supplies abundant. 

Carts and camels go by this route. 

Route from Jodhpur to Ajmer vid Merta — 

Bjsalpur, 18 miles : saudy; water good; supplies jdcntiful. 

Pipar, 16 ‘ bard soil; (rest as above). 

Borunda^ 18 
Merlaj 18 


33 

33 

33 


33 

33 


33 

33 
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'EayaHj 14' miles : liard soil ; (rest as above) . 

Ladpm-a, 10 „ „ « cross tlie Mni twice. 

Pusbkai’j 12 „ sandy j water good ; supplies abundant. 

Aimer 6 (a metalled road from this iilace to Ajmer) j supplies 

. plentiful. 

Carts and camels trayel l3y this route. 

Bonte from Jodhionr towards Udaipur — 

Moo'ra, 12 miles : sandy; water good; supplies plentiful. 

■n . 1 K gQ^ liard ; bave to cross the Luni ; water good ; supplies 

plentiful. 

sandy and hard ; have to cross two nadis ; water good ; 
supplies abundant. 

soil hard; water good; supplies plentiful. 

jj have to cross a nadi ; (rest as above) . 

Desuri 14.' ,, )> water good ; suj)plies plentiful. ^ 

Jilwara-(of Udaipur) 10 miles; stony; have to cross the pass; camels and 
carts can go; water good; supplies abundant. 

Eoute from Jodhpur towards Mount Abu— 

Mofrra 12 miles: sandy; water good; supplies abundant. 

- ' — soil hard; have to cross the Luni; water good; 

supplies abundant. 

both sandy and hard; have to cross two nadis; 
water good; supplies abundant; staging-bungalow, 

post and telegraph offices here. 

*■ [water good ; supplies ]ilcntilul. 

soil bard; metalled road; staging-bungalow ; 


--- 

15 

Pali, 14i 

Busi, 14 
Jiwand, 13 
Desuri, 14 


33 

33 

33 


o J 

Bohatj 
Pali, 


15 

14 


33 


33 


Oundoj, 

Uhola, 

Sdnderao, 


10 

13 

9 


}} 

33 

33 


33 

33 


33 

33 


33 

33 


Salawas, 

10 miles 

Phinch, 

8 

33 

Dhunarho, 

10 

33 

Khandap, 

18 

33 

Balwarho, 

14 

33 

Ailano, 

8 

33 

Dhanno, 

16 

33 

Bhlnmal, 

18 

33 

Kagmal, 

16 

33 

Bargaon, 

14 

33 

Bant, 

10 

33 

Panthdwarho 

,10 

33 

Ganodrho, 

10 

33 

Dantiwarho, 

10 

33 

Bhutorhi, 

10 

33 

Palanpm*, 

10 

• 33 


sandy ; water good supplies piemu-iu. , 
water brackish ; siiiiplies plentiful, 
soil hard; water good; supplies plentiiul. 
soil sandy and hard; water good; supplies plentiful, 
soil hard; water good; supplies abundant, 
sandy; supplies plentiful ; water good. 

„ (rest as above) . ’• 

soil hard; water good; supplies plentiful. ■ . 

sandy; plentiful. 


33 

soiiW; ^atcrgood; 

s„nS-Ct“otssa steam; water geod; 

soiTiiarf; wS good; supplies procuraUo. 
indy; water good; supplies abundant. 


Carts and uamels go by this route. 
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Arrows are made by a class ol Miibamm adans wbo are Imown 
fi’om their trade as tirgars. 

Ivory toys are also extensively made at Naganr by Ghnrigars, 
and exported. 

Brass cooking-utensils of various kinds are made at Nagam* by 
Thatberas, and are largely exported. 

At Merta, gugis (cloaks) and cliakmas (the same material in 
. pieces) are made by Muhammadan weavers (Pinjaras) of sheep’s 
wool; the former sell at from one-and-a- quarter to four rupees, 
and the latter from eight annas to two rupees, each. 

Khas-khas tents, pankhas, &c., are also made at Merta by 
tailors. 

At Sojat, saddles, bridles, &c., for horses are made by Modus, 

At Jalor, drinking-vessels of bell-metal, prettily engraved, are 
made by Thatberas. 

Scarves worn by women in mourning are dyed of very fast 
colours at Pokaran, Balotra, and Sindari of Marwar ; and arc 
largely exported to Bikanir, Jaipur, and Ahmadabad, 

The xn'uicipal exports are salt, cattle, sheep, goats, horses, cot- 
ton, wool, dyed cloths, hides, and pomegranates. Prom Makrana, 
marble and marble manufactures are exported, and stone from 
various quarries. The chief imports are goor, kand (coarse and 
refined sugar), and rice from Bhiwdni of Hisdr; opium from 
Kotah, Mewar, and Beawar. 

Prom Bombay come English piece-goods, silver, and copper. 
Prom Gujarat spices of every land, dates, gum-arabic, borax, co- 
coanuts, silks, sandalwood, and dyes. Corn is imported at times 
from Sind and Bhiwdni. Trade is carried on chiefly by permanent 
markets at Jodhj)ur, Pah, Merta, Parbatsar, Ndgam*, Bidwana, 
Pachbadra, Phalodi, Jalor, Pipdr, and Balotra. 

In ordinary years local cro^DS suffice for local wants, but local 
manufactures are insufficient. 

Judicial Sgstem . — ^At Jodhpru there are civil and criminal 
courts presided over by separate officials. 'The Maharaja alone 
has the power of life and death, and final appeals lie to him in aU 
but petty cases. Most of the district cases are disposed of by the 
haldms. 

The thakm’S within their estates assume independent magis- - 
terial authority, and, until lately, it was only the lower feuda- 
tories who would surrender criminals or brook interference in cri- 
minal cases. Arbitration is generally resorted to in all civil cases. 

Jails . — There is one very large newly-constructed jail at 
Jodhpur, roomy, well-ventilated, and cleanly kept. There is 
also a lock-up at the head-quarters of each district, in wliich, how- , 
ever, only short-termed prisoners arc, kept ; those sentenced to 
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more ilian tlirce months’ incarceration heing sent, as a rule, to the 

Central Jail at Jodli]pnr. 

j^oUce.—'^hQ police duties are generally conducted by the 
army, no separate establishment existing. 

Bducation . — ^Education in an advanced form is miknomi m 
Marwar. A large proportion of the population can read^ and 
mite TTinflf, amongst whom are included most of the ladies of 
good hirth, which it is believed is peculiar to this State. The 
capital now possesses two good schools, one for the sons of tha- 
kurs and the higher classes, the other for children of trades-people 
downwards. At both these schools, English, as well as the ver- 
nacular languages, is taught. There are also schools supported 
hytheEarhar in some of the district towns, and every -large 
tillage possesses one, presided over by the local Jati (Jam priest). 

CommimiGations.-—^\LQX<b is one metaUed road, 100 ^es in 
length, running tlnough Marwar; it is the mam route from 
Ajmer to Ahmadabad in the Bombay Presidency. There am 
travellers’ bungalows on this road as follows, commencmg fiom 
Beawar in the Ajmer border : — 

16 miles : water sweet j supplies plentiful. 

17 


Bar, 

Chandawalj 

Sojat, 

Jaclhan, 

Pdli, 

Gundoj, 

Dhola, 

Sanderao, 


la 

15 

11 

11 

13 

9 


}} 

}) 

33 

33 

33 

33 


33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 


33 

33 

33 

>3 

33 

33 

33 


Eoute from Jodhpur towards Barmer in Mallani— 

Nar Nadi, 12 miles : tank water; sandy 

T>nU 16 well water; supplies plentitul, soil liaia. 

r Sarvarlii 12 ], water brackish ; supplies plentiful ; soi san y. 

baiyail i, « soil hard ; tank water ; supplies plentiful. , 

Pachhadra, id' „ soiiuaiti, k water irood; 

Jasol of Mallani, 8 „ sandy ; have to cioss the L , g 

supplies plentilul. 

On this route both carts and camels are used. 

Bouto from Jo dhpm’ towards Jesalmer .dnTitiTnl 

BaUvvo, W mite : sandy and hard soil ; water good ; arf sr^.cs plon £ ^ 


Ghdvrho, 8 

Chambu, 10 
Dechu, 18 
hlandlo, 8 
Luvo, 10 
Pokaran, 8 
Odiinia, 12 


3} 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 


33 


33 


33 


33 


from wells; supplies 
abundant. 

water sweet; supplies plentiful. ' 

;';^\;lST»f^S|;ahnnda^ 

” water salt; supplies procurable. 


Whictma, J." yy 33 j.1 • A 4- 

Carls and camels can be used on this r u e. 
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Eoute from Jodliimr to Bikanir — - 

Bhawad, 16 miles : soil liavd ; water good ; supidies scarce 


Umadesrio, 16 
Satiko, 18 
TantuwaSj 13 
Kaku, U 
ICudsu, 13 
Deshnok, 30 
Bikanir, 10 


33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 


water good; supplies scarce, 
sandy ; well water sweet ; supplies plentiful. 

water from tanks good ; supplies proeurablev 
water good ; supxdies ^dentiinl. 


33 

33 

33 

33 

33 


and bard soil; water sweety supplies abundant. 
,, water good ; sup^dies abundant. 

Carts and camels are used on tins route. 

Eonte from Jodlipm’ to Jaipur — 

Bisalpui-j 18 miles : sandy; water good; sux)j)lies plentiful. 


Piparj 16 
Borunda, 18 


33 


soil hard ; 


Mertaj 

18 

33 

Palrbi, 

18 

33 

Bbakbri, 

14. 

33 

Parbatsar, 

30 

33 

Kotrbij 

10 

33 

Korsineo, 

10 

33 

Sambbai', 

10 

33 

Jobner, 

14 

33 

Govindpm'JS 

33 

Jaipur, 

10 

33 

Carts and camels, 

ute from Jodbpur 

Bisalpur, 

1 8 miles 

Bogal, 

16 

33 

Jbak, 

16 

33 

Balunda, 

10 

33 

Lanbian, 

8 

33 

Kurbki, 

13 

y3 

Govindgarbj 8 

33 

Pusblcar, 

14 

33 

Ajmer, 

6 

33 


39 


>y 

3> 

33 


33 

33 

33 


bard and sandy ; water good ; sux3i)lics abundant, 
sandy ; water good ; sux)plies abundant. 

(tbe same as above; have to traverse tbe Gangoli pass) . 
sandy ; water good ; supplies xjrocurablc. 
bard soil ; water good ; supplies plentiftil. 

(tbe same as above) . 
sandy ; water good ; sup^dies plentiful, 
water and suppbes as above, 
have to cross a nala ; water .’good ; supxdies. 
abundant. 


33 

33 


^ * W " J. i • 

soil bard ; (rest same as above) . 

sandy ; bave to cross tbe Lunl ; Avater good ; su]p- 
plies ]n' 0 curable. 

bave again to cross tbe Lunr; water good; sup^dies 
plentiful. 

sandy and bard soil ; ' water good ; sup^dies abun- 
dant. 

soil bard ; (same as tbe jireceding) . 

soil bard ; bave to cross tbe Sarsuti ; water good > 
suj)xdies plentiful. 

sandy ; (tbe rest as above) . 

(metalled road),; soil baa'd and sandy ; water good ^ 
supjdies abundant. 


Carts and camels go by tMs route. 

Eoute from Jodlipur to Ajmer nid J\Ierta — 

Bjsalpur, 18 miles : sandy; water good; suijplics plentiful. 
Pip-ar, .10 ' „ bard soil; (rest as above) . 

T» 1 T r» ' * 


Borimda^ IS 
Mcrtaj 18 


33 

33 


33 

33 


33 

33 
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Slayaiij 14 miles : hard soil ; (rest as ahofe) . 

Ladijm'aj 10 ,, cross the Liuif twice, 

lushkar^ 12 ,, sandy ; water good j supplies abundant. 

Ajmeij 6 (a metalled road from this place to Ajmer) ; supplies 

plentiful. 

Carts and camels trayel by tliis route. 

Route from Jodbpur towards Udaipur — ■ 

Mograj 12 miles : sandy; water good; supplies plentiful. 

Rohatj 15 soil hard; have to cross the Luni ; water good; sirpjillics 

plentiful. ‘ ' 

Pali, 14 „ sandy and hard; have to cross two nadis; water good; 

supplies abundant. 

Pusi, 14 „ soil hard; water good; sui^plies plentiful. 

Jiwand, 12 „ ,, have to cross a nadi ; (rest as above). 

Desuri, 14 „ _ „ water good ; su2)plies 2dentifuL 

Jilwara (of Udaij)ur) 10 miles ; stony; have to cross the pass; camels and 
carts can go ; water good ; supplies abundant. 

Route from Jodbpur towards Mount Abd — 

Mogra, 12 miles: sandy; water good; supplies abundant. 

Rohatj 15 „ soil hard; have to cross the Luni; water good; 

supplies abundant. 

P^ili, 14 jj both sandy and hard; have to cross two nadis; 

water good; supplies abundant; staging-bungalow, 
post and telegraph offices here. 

[water good ; supj)lics plentiful. 
Uundoj, 10 „ soil- hard; metalled road; staging-bungalow ; 

Dhola, 13 ,, ,, }) ,, , 

Sander ao, 9 ,, yy 

Route from Jodbpur to Palanpm — 

Siilawas, 10 miles: sandy; water good; supplies plentiful.^ 

Phinch, 8 „ „ winter brackish ; sigijdies identiful. 

■ Dhunarho, 10 „ soil hard ; water good ; suigdies xdentiful. 

Khandap, 18 „ soilsandy and hard; water good; supjdics plentiful. 

Balwarho, 14 „ soil hard; water good; sigiplies abundaut. 

Ailano, 8 „ sandy ; supplies plentiful ; water good. 

Dhanno, 16 « y, (rest as above) . 

Bhfnmal, IS „ soil hard ; water good ; supplies identiful. 

Kagmal, 16 „ sandy; (rest as above) . 

Bargaon, 14 „ „ water good; supplies plentiful. 

Bant, 10 „ yy - }> Si 

Panthdwarho, 10 „ soil hard ; (rest as above) . 

Ganodrho, 10 „ » , have to cross a stream; water good; 

supplies procurable. 

Bantiwmho, 10 „ soil hard; have to cross a stream;' w.ater good; 

supplies procurable. 

Bhutorhi, 10 „ soil hard; water good; supplies procurable. 

Palanimr, 10- „ sandy; water good; supidies abxmdant. 

Carts and camels go by tbis route. 
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Boute from JodliiDur to Beawar — 

Bisalj)urj 18 miles: sandy ; water good; supplies plentiful. 

Kiipura, 10 „ soil bard; water good; supplies plentiful. 

CHpio, 18 „ sandy and liard ; have to cross a stream ; water 

good ; supplies plentiful. 

Bar, 10 „ (travellers^ bungalow) ; soilliard and sandy ; have 

to cross a stream; water good; supplies plentiful, 
Beawar or Nayanagar, 14 miles (metalled road) running through the 

Bar Pass. 


Carts and camels go by this road. 


Boute from Jodhpur to Didwana and Daulatpiu’a vid ISTagaur — 


Gangani, 

18 miles : 

sandy ; water good ; su 

ipplies plentiful. 

Ustran, 

16 

yy 

soil hard ; 

water good ; 

supplies 

procurable. 

Gewan, 

10 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

plentiful. 

Kharnal, 

10 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy ' 

2 :)rocurable. 

Nagaur, 

10 

yy 

y% 

■yy 

yy 

abundant; post- 
office bere. 

Somrhan, 

14 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

plentiful. 

Dugashtau, ' 

10 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

Khialo, 

10 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

Kathoti, 

8 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

- yy 

Kairap, 

10 

yy 

sandy ; 

yy 

yy 

yy 

Kolio, 

8 

yy 

soil hard ; 

yy 

yy 

yy 

Didw4na, 

6 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

Daulatpura, 

' 6 

yy 

sandy; 

yy 

yy 

yy 


Carts go by this route. 


Boute from Jodhpm’ to Bikanh* via ISldgaur — ■ 

miles : sandy, water good ; supplies j 
camels can go : have to cross a stream . 


Gangani, 

18 

Ustriin, 

16 

Basni, 

14 

Goran, 

10 

Khamfil, 

10 

' Nagaur, 

10 

Alh, 

14 

Charkhro 


of Bikanir, 

16 

Nokho, 

IS 

Deshnok, 

14 

Bikanir, 

14 


yy 

y> 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 


„ „ „ procurable, 

,, „ ,, plentiful. 

), ,, procurable. 

,} ,, ahtmdant; post-olRce 

here. 

sandy and hard ; water brackish ; supplies procurable, 

sandy ; water brackish ; supplies scarce. 

,, water good ; suj)plies procurable. 

,, ,, j, identiful. 

sandy and hard ; water good ; supplies ahundanti 


Towns'. 

JPrincipal Towns . — The principal towns are Jodhpur, Baloira, 
Asop, Barlu, Bachbadra, Pokaraii, Mathania, Bisalpur, Tinwri, 
BaMnda, Bilara, Kliinwasar, Siwdna,.Bipdr, Kiira, Agolai, Sam- 
dari,Bhdwi, Pah, Nagaur, Mundwa, Lddndn, Kuohera, Jaol, Par- 
batsar, Baru,Borawar, Thunwla, Merta;, Anadpiu*, Bdyan, Bhakhri, 
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Md,rotli, Mnwa, Ndwa, KucMman, Mtliri, MmdJia, Sambliar, 
Sojat, WmaTrds, Jetaran, Raepur, Mmbaj, Glidnerao, Sddri, 
NMol, Sdnderaoj Desuid, Clidnaud, Bali, Winjua, Plialodi, Jalor, 
Ahov, Bliinmdl, Biidgaon, Banner, Jasol, Tilwdra, Gura, Ragar, 
Sindii, Baitu, Bataru, Boliat, Mogra, Auwa, Alaniawds, Bar Jdd- 
han, Oliandawal, Gando.j, Dliola, Plialsund, Didwdna, Sdntlm, 
Baldidsar,^ Sdclior, CMtal'n^na, Bagri, Mandor, Bardntia, BdLra, 
Samel, Has, Sdlawds, Sathldna. 

• Faii's mid Soly-placi^s^—The principal fairs in Marwar are as 
follo-ws : — 

Tilwdrd, in Mallani, held in March ; lasts for fifteen days. See 
Mallani portion of this Gazetteer, page 290. 

Miindwa of Naganr, held in the months of Decemher and 
January, principally attended by travellers, and gives an income 
of about Bs. .3,000; it- "was instituted by Maharaja Bakht 
Singh in honor of Shri EPishan under the name of Girdhari. It 
lasts nearly two months, and is visited by from 30,000 to 40,000 
people, principally from Marwar ; but people from other districts* 
chiefly from Bhiwani, also attend. The Mdndwa fair formerly 
brought in an income to the Barbdr of from Rs. 10,000 to 
Rs. 16,000, but it has fallen off of late years. Bullocks are sold 
in large numbers at this fair. 

The Parbatsar fair is held in the month of Bhadon (August), 
and lasts for ten days. Bullocks are sold in large numbers. It 
is attended by about 10,000 people, and is held in honor of Tojaji, 
of whom an account is given in the Ajmer Gazetteer. The way 
the fair came to be held at Parbatsar in Tejaji’s honor is, that 
■in the time of Maharaja Bijai Singh there was a very sharp 
hdkim at Parbatsar, who found that Marwaris, especially J ats, 
went in great numbers to the fair at Sarsiua of Kishangarh, 
and that a good income was derived by the Kishangarh Barbar 
in consequence ; so, knowing that the chief object winch took the 
Jdts to Sarsura was to worship at Tejaji’s shame, he made up a 
story* that Tejaji had appeared to him in a dream, and desirnd 
that he should be worsMpped in future only at Parbatsar. The 
hdkim, then, had a figure made representing Tejaji, and ordered all 
Jdts, on pain of punishment, to attend the Parbatsar fair, and 
not to go to Kishangarh. The Barbdr derives a revenue of from 
Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 6,000 a year from this fan, which is attended 
chiefly by Jats. 

, The Rdm Beord fair is held in the month of Bhddon (August), 
and is attended on an average by from 8,000 to 10,000 people, 
principally from Marwar, Mewar, Bikanir, and Jesalmer, It is 
held in honor of Rdm Bed, of whom an account is given elsewhere. 
The income of this fair goes to the thakm’ of Polmran, who holds 

Hi 
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it from tlie DarMr on the same tenure as lie holds Ms estate. 
The fair is represented as of the annual value, or rehh^ of Its. 8,760 ; ^ 
and he has to give the service of eight men, or one man for each 
thousand' rniiees’ worth of rekh. 

The Bdara fair is held on Chait Bud 15thj corresponding with 
the latter part' of the month of March, and lasts only one day ; 
6,000 or 6,000 people usually attend. ISTo income is derived from 
this fair.; if is held near a spring of water about four miles from - 
the village of Bdara, and the legend is that Baja Bal having been' 
in the Iiabit of giviag great feasts at this spot, the deity Ganga 
appeared to him once in a dreani and told him that, if ah , 
arrow was shot into this spring, he would appear there, and that the 
water of the spring should become as sacred as that of - the holy 
Ganges itself. Bal obeyed his order, and the water of this spring 
has ever since been held sacred, especially by the poorer classes. 
The place is called Banganga, from ban, an arrow. : ' 

The Barkana fair is held in the month of Pus (December) ; 
6,000 or 6,000 people attend it from the Godwar pargana, in which 
Barkana is situated, and from Mewar and Sirohi. If lasts for 
two days, and is held in honor of ar Jain temple erected there ten 
or twelve centuries ago, - 

A fair is held in Pebruary or March bn the top of a hill called 
Gorambar (a corruption of the word Gorakh), fom’ miles from the 
village of Sdran, xlargana Sojat; 6,000 or 6,000 people attend this 
fair from the neighbouring villages, and Bum Mogra, Merwara, 
&c. ; it lasts for two days. There is a tem];)le to Gorakhndth on 
the top of the hiU, and the fair is held in his honor. 

The above are the principal fans, but small local fairs to the 
number of sixty or seventy are held all over the country, - , ' 

' Towns. ^ 

Antiquities and Jdeniarh'able Flaces . — ^The city of JodhpUr was 
jodw Jodha in A.p. 1469, and, 

‘ . ’ from that time, has been the seat of gov- 

ernment of the extensive principality of Marwar. It , is placed 
on the southern slope, and flat beyond, of a small range of 
hills running east and west, the prevailing geological form of 
which is red sandstone ; the city is surrounded by a, strong wall 
nearly six miles in extent, and there are seven gates each . 
bearing the names of the towns to which it leads. The fort is built . 
on an isolated rock, the highest point of the range,, and contains " 
the Maharaja’s palace, a large and handsome building, completely 
covermg the crest of the hill on which -it stands, and overlooking 
the city, lying several hundred feet below. The city contains : 
many, handsome, buildings, palaces of ihe Maharaja, and town 
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residences of the tlidhurs ; besides ntimergns fine tem^des and- 
tanks. Building- stone is plentiful, and close at hand, and the 

architecture solid and handsome. 

Jdlor is the chief town, situated on the southern border of 

the Tast sandy plain of Marwar, which 
stretches away for full 300 miles, broken 
occasionally by lo^ ranges of rocky hills, to the Indus on the 
west, and Sutlej on the north. It is a place of importance, 
famous in former ages for the strength of its fort, and the 
'many long and gallant sieges it withstood. Built early in 
the Christian era by the Pramara dynasty, then aU-powerful 
in Western India, its walls, composed of large masses of cut-stone, 

remain in perfect preserration. l 200 

lenatli W 400 in widtli, crowns a rooky kill of an altitude oi 1,200 

feet alioTe tire surrounding plain, Vud 

iiugs the northern slope. The mam entrance hes on “'J 

leads up a steep, slippery 

lines 'of defence, all of considerable strength, and mountm guns 
“outer face of the fort. Th«e is hut a 

about 20 feet in height, on the outside, and <>* ^Ttofort 

sufficient, however, to admit of caimon bemg mounted. The 
is amply .supplied with sweet-water from two excellent tan 

TMs is a large, walled, toegularly-huilt city., 

^ of the northern. portion of Maiwai, ana 

' . containing the fort and palace of the 

.former rulers. At least one- quarter of the as 

presentiug a confused mass of fallen houses c ^ 

one might expect to encounter m some 

scarcely to be 'seen in a town conta^g some ^00 mhatat^^^^^ 
There are several very handsomely 'amassing wealth 

?i oon<min fvv ^encoimters have taken place at 



Mgam. Bao Chanda successtuny aihaoi..^^^ fomdeenth century, 
then located there m the latter pa pj,etended to offer 

Again, in A.D. 1407, Kao go\r as to say that 

a daughter m marriage ^ feud between 

if he suspected aught unfair contrarv to custom and his 

the two families), he would, thoiigh rppe offer was 

own dignity, send out • but the carriages sup- 

accefitcd, and the wedding party se ’ , nien. Chanda 

posed to convey the bride’s :,-ic found out his mistake, 

came out to meet, as he thought, hi j armed men rushed 
and commenced to I'etrcat ; “ Mled at the gate of 
out from their carnages ;• and Chanda was mue 
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IT^gattr. In A.D. 1561, Ndganr was captured by Akbar, but was' 
afterwards restored by bim to tbe Babtors, on bis marriage with 
tbe sister of tbeir chief. 

Merta was founded by Bao Doda, fourth son of Bao J odba, and 
added to by liis son, Bao Maldeo, who reigned 
Merfca, from- A.I). 1532 to A.I). 1569, and built the 

fort called after bim Mai Kot; Merta has been tbe scene of many 
a bard-f ought battle, and tbe country round is cowered with , stone 
piUars erected to tbe memory of tbe dead. It was at B^ngarwas, 
about two miles distant, that in A.I). 1790 tbe Maratbas, under 
BeBoigne, inflicted such a disastrous defeat on tbe Babtors, on - 
tbe bund of a tank called Bangolai. There is stiU to be seen a 
tomb erected to tbe memory of a Brencbman, captain of infantry, 
wounded in tbe service of Maharaja Sindia on the lltb Septem- 
ber 1790, who died of bis wounds on tbe 18tb of tbe same month, 
aged sixty-one. Tbe inscription is in 'Brencb, tbe slab being of 
white marble. ^ Water is plentiful at Merta, there being numerous 
tanks aU round tbe city. 

Tbe town of Bidwdna is situated to tbe north-west of a large 
Dfdwdna being a natural depression in 

- tbe surface of tbe ground, in every respect, 
except in size, similar to its more extensive neighbour Sambbar 
(see account under Salt Sources). Bidwana is a large, waBed 
town, said to contain about 20,000 inhabitants. Some of tbe 
bouses are well built of stone. There are several weUs of sweet 
water, and on tbe side of tbe town, opposite to tbe salt sar, a fresh- 
water tank, from which many of tbe ‘town people drink. 

Nadolai was once tbe capital of tbe province of Godwdr, and is 
Xadoiai. exceedingly interesting owing to its arcbi- 

** tectiual remains, showing that in that part 

of tbe world tbe J ain faith was once predominant. It was at a 
very early period tbe abode of a branch of tbe Obobdns of Ajmer, 
and from it sprung tbe Bcoras of Snobi, and tbe Sonigurds of 
Jalor. One of tbe princes of Nadolai, Lakba, is said to have 
measured swords with Mabmiid. Tbe fortress, or rather its 
remains, is on tbe decbvity of a low ridge, to tbe westward of tbe 
town, with square towers of an ancient form, and built of a very 
curious conglomerate. of granite and gneiss, of which tbe rock on 
which it stands is composed. Tbe temple of Mabavua is a veiy 
fine piece of architecture (see Tod, volume I, page 697). Nadolai, 
Bali, Besuri, and Sddri, in tbe province of Godwdr, are said, by tbe 
author just quoted, all to have been ancient seats of tbe Jains. 

Mandor, three miles from Jodhpur, is interesting as having been 
Mandor. ' ancient capital of tbe Pm’ibar princes 

of Marwar, prior to its conquest Ijy tbe 
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Ralitors. It .contains tlie cenotaplis of the ruling cliicfs of the 
country, erected on the s^oot where .the funeral pyre consumed 
the remains of those who in former days seldom burned alone. 
There are also stone effigies of gallant chieftains of Marwarj 
curious as specimens of rude carving by workmen of the country. 
But little respect or reverence is shown towards spots which in 
western countries, as cemeteries, are considered sacred in the 
present day. Many of the cenotaphs are homes for the beggar, 
and even the pariah dog ; and nothing is done towards rcpaii’- 
ing the monuments erected to those who were heroes in their 
day.^ 

Situated 39 miles to the north of Jodhpur, Pipdr is a very ancient 
p, town, and is celebrated in the traditions 

of the desert as one of the cities founded 
by the Pramdras prior to the Christian era. There is an abun- 
dance of wells, and good water is also obtaiued from a lake called 
the Sampu, which is connected with the tradition of the founda- 
tion of Pipar, as described by Tod in his Annals as follows : — ■ 
A Brahman of the Pali tribe, whose name was Pipa, was in 
the habit of carrying milk to a deity of the serpent (Takshak) 
race, whose retreat was on the banks of this lake, and who 
deposited two pieces of gold in return for the PaHwal’s offering. 
'Being compelled to go to ISTdgaur, he gave instructions to his son 
to perform his charitable office ; but the youth, deeming it a good 
opportunity to become master of the treasme, took a stick with 
lum, and, when the serpent issued forth for his accustomed fare, 
he struck him violently, but the snake, being scotched, not killed, 
retreated to his hole. The young Brdhman related liis adventm’e 
to his mother, when the good woman, dreading the vengeance of 
the serpentine deity, prepared a servant and bullock to convey 
her son to his father at Ndgaur. But what was her horror in the 
morning, when she went to call the youth, to find, instead of him, 
the huge serpent coiled u]p in his bed ! Pipa, on his return, was 
inconsolable but stifling his revenge, he propitiated the serpent 
^vith copious libations of milk. The scaly monster was conciliated, 
and revealed the stores he guarded to Pipd, commanding him to 
raise a monument wliich would transmit a knowledge of the event 
to future ages. Hence Pipar arose from Pipd, the Pdli; 
and the name of the lake Samj)u, from his benefactor the 
‘ serpent ’ (sampa) . All these allegorical ^ tales regard the 
Takshak races, the followers of the religion of Buddha or 
Jaina, and their feuds with the Brdhmanical sects. It is 
evident that Pipd, the Pali, worshipped both ; and the very name 
induces a belief that the whole Pdliwal caste arc converts from 
Buddhism.” 
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Pdli, the commercial city of Marwar, is situated 45 miles south-. 

east of the capital. Pali has acquired au 
- uneuYiable notoriety as the place of origin 
of the malm mdrii or Indian plague, in 1836. Situated on the 
main road hetrreen Ahmadahad and Ajmer, it has long been 
the chief commercial mart of 'Western Hajphtana. The prin- 
cipal trade carried on is that of dyeing -woollen cloths. The 
city is huilt of sun-hurnt hricks, no stone being readily procur- 
able in the neighbourhood. In the ci-vil "wars that, formerly 
raged in Marwar, the possession of Pah, from the commercial 
character of its inhabitants, -was of great importance to either 
party, and at their desire the fortifications "were razed. As an 
emporium, its- reputation is of ancient date, and, pohtically, it is 
connected with the estabhshment of the reigning family of these 
regions. A community of Brdhmans then held Pali in grant from 
the princes of Mandor, whence comes a numerous class, termed 
Pahwal, who follow mercantile pursuits. It was in Sambat 1212 
(A.D. 1156) that Shivaji, the founder of the Pahtor dynasty 
and son to the emperor of Kanauj, passed Pah on his return 
from a pilgrimage from Dwarka to the Ganges. The Brahmans 
sent a dexmtation to ask Mm to relieve them from two great 
enemies to their rqpose, namely, the ]\Iinas of the Arvah, and 
the hons, wMch had become very munerous. Shivaji reheved 
them from both ; but the opi)ortunity to acquire land was too 
good to be lost, and, on the festival of the Hoh, he put the leading 
Brdhmans to death, and took jpossession of Pdh. 

Phalodi is a large town to the north-west of Marwar near the 
borders of Bikanir and Jesalmer. The garhi, or fort, was 
buht by Bao Hamird ISTirawat, great-grandson of Pv^ao Suja. 
There is a house stih in the fort called by Hamira’s name. The 
garhi was added to by Bao Maldeo, who succeeded to the gadi 
of Marwar in A.D. 1532, and is now in good order, having been 
recently repahed. The population is said to be about 12,000. 
Many of the mahajans, who own houses in the place; carry on 
trade in all parts of India, but leave their families at Phalodi, 
returning at intervals. 

The fort of tMs place is said to have been constructed ^y 

Bao Maldeo out of materials brought from 
Satelmir, distant about two miles from 
Pokaran, wMch he dismantled. Satelmir was built by Satcl, the 
eldest son of Bao Jodha (after whom Jodhpiu is named), on , 
the top of a low ridge of hills ; there is nothing left now, but the ' 
ruins of an old Jain temple. Pokaran is the appanage of the 
X)remior baron or thakur of Jodhpur, who ' holds the post of 
pardhdn, wMch entitles Mm to a seat on the khawas, or behind 
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tlie Maliara^aj on an clepliant on all State occasions. All docu- 
ments, being grants of lands, villages, &c., by the Darbdr, have to 
xeceive bis signature. His ancestors came from^BbinmaUo Pok- 
m’anin tbe time of Mabaraja Abbai Singb. 


Pamine. 

Jj'amine of 1868-69 .— GoIovlqI Brooke, Officiating Agent to tbe 
Governor-General for tbe States of Bajputana, in liis report on 
tbe famine of 1868-69, writes thus « At Jodbpur no ram wbat- 
ever fell during tbe rainy season, at least not sufficient to ^ be 
measmed by a pluviometer. Godwar under tbe Arvab, wbicb 
■nartakes of tbe Ajmer and Mewar climate, was favored witb a 
little rain in July, but none subsequently. Tbe soutb-west mon- 
soon failed entnely tbrougbout Marwar. 
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MALLANI. 

History. 

Mallani justly claims to be called the cradle of the Habtor 
race in tbe west ; for when Kanauj fell before tbe Muhammadan 
arms, Astban, the great-grandson of the last Haja of that 
State, emigrated to Marwar with a body of his followers, and in 
A.I). 1181 established himself as ruler over Kher, a town near 
the’ banhs of the Luni, and the districts of Mewo (now called 
Mallani) adjoining it, which he seized from the Gohels, of whom, 
Tod, in his Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, thus writes : — 
“ Their first residence was Jtmd Khairgarh near the bend of 
the Lfini in Marwar. How long they had been established here 
we know not. They took it from one of the Bhil chiefs named 
Kherwa, and had been in possession of it for twenty -years when 
expelled by the Hahtors at the end of the twelfth century.” 
When the Gohels were exterminated by the Hahtors, Kher is 
said to have been a town of importance ; but the only ancient 
building still standing is a temple of Chatarbhfij, which local 
informants assert to have been constructed in A.D. 1176. The 
Gohels migrated to Bhaunagar on the Gulf of the Mahi, after 
their. defeat, and are still to be found there in large numbers. 
After the conquest of Kher, the Kahtors do not appear to 
have acquired further territory in Mallani. until the time of 
Mallindth, when the districts now known as Gfira and Kagar 
were conquered from the Soras (whose chief was named Sind) by 
Khem Karan, son of Jaitmdl- .and nephew of Mallinath. There 
is a local tradition that Khem Karan obtained possession of 
Sina’s wife, and that it was by her treachery that he succeeded, in 
overcoming the Soras. The descendants of children born by her 
to Ehem Karan still reside in. Nagar, and are known as .XJdhania 
Bajpiits. After their defeat "by Khem Karan, the Soras 
emigrated to Kagar Parkar of Sind. When Asthan first 
captured Kher, the present Banner district of Mallani was 
held by Anant Kao Sankld. According to Tod, volume I, page 
93, the Sanklds were the second of the tMrty-five Sachce 
or branches of the Pramdrds. There are now the remains of 
two (apparently) large cities — one, Kherdru, to the west, and 
the other, Juna, to the south-west, of Bdrmer — and twenty and 
twelve miles, respectively, distant from it; said to have been towns 
of importance in those days. The Sanklds were exterminated 
by the Chohdns, who, in their turn, had to succumb to the 
Kahtors, and the manner in which the latter obtained possession 
of the Bdrmer district is said to have been as follows : — 
The leader of the Chohdns was named Mdnja, whose daughter 
had been given in marriage to dagmdl, son of MaUindth (the 
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niiitli. in' succession to Astlian) . By her, Jagmal had a son named 
;!\£andlak. Jagmal had a quarrel ^vith Ms Ohohan wife, who, on 
tMs account, accompanied hy her son, left her husband and 
returned to her father, who gave her a village, which was 
called after her and is still known as Banigaon. Jagmal 
then summoned a number (said to he about 200) of Ms most 
faithful followers, and instructed them to go to Ms . wife and 
son and give out that they too had quarrelled with and left Mm ; 
they therefore went and joined Mandlak and Ms mother. Some 
time after, when all preparations had been secretly made, Jag- 
mal set off with 300 or dOO men, on pretence of bringing back 
Ms mfe' and son. On arrival at Juna, he attacked and kOlcd his 
father-in-law, and added -the present Bdrmer district to Ms pos- 
sessions. All old rhyme is still current in Mar war which, it is said, 
was often quoted to Manja hy the Charans — ■ 

“ 0 Manja ! you may as well place your trust in a tiger’s whelp as in the olispring of Jagmdl : 

Put him away from youj or he Avill one day kill you !” 

3Iajor Malcolm^s report, loritten in 1849. 

“ In the fom’teenth century a separation took place in the 
Bahtor tribe, a portion following the fortunes of Bham Deo (the 
younger son of Sdlkd Bawal), who subsequently foimdcd the 
principality of Jodhpur; wMle the remainder, under the elder 
brother, Mallinath, continued to occupy their former position in 
Mewo, or Mallani as it is now more frequently denominated 
after Mallindth Bawat, the immediate ancestor of the present 
chiefs of Bdrmer, Jasol, Nagar, and Sindari. 

“ It is uncertain how long the Bawats of Kher continued to 
exercise any control over the rest of the cMefs, or to be considered 
as the head of a principality ; but, at the period when we first 
became acquainted with them, all traces of such a power had long 
ceased, and each cMef of the princijial families into wMch the 
tribe is divided claimed to be independent. 

“ The law of Gavelkind, or that by wMch an equal dirision of 
the property of the father is, at Ms death, made among Ms sons, 
has long existed among these tribes, and to its deteriorating effects 
are to be traced all the evils wMch have befallen the community. 
Dissensions among families, and blood-feuds arising out oi the 
minute sub-division of laud, which it enforced, led to the assistance 
nf the neighbouring and comparatively powerful chiefs of Jodh- 
pur being frequently solicited, and this gave rise to an interference 
on which the latter ground their right of sovereignty over the 
districts at large. ^ 

*' “Bo treaty or formal contract between the parties can be 
produced in support of tMs claim, but the circumsiancc of the 
past Bajas of Jodhpur interfering in the settlement oi the locnl 
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disputes among tlie chiefs, and leyying, for a numlDer of years, 
an. irregular species of tribute, ou the district, confirms, according 
to the usage of the country, their right to be considered as the 
lords paramount of Mallani. 

“ jfor many centimes past, the districts of Mallani had been 
one continual scene of anarchy and confusion, and their inhabitants 
more savage and lawless than the neighbom’ing Khosds of the 
desert. The Court of Jodhpur, when called upon to repress their 
_ excesses, acknowledged their inability to coerce them. Under these 
circumstances, the British Government, as conservators of the 
general peace of India, found themselves compelled to proceed 
against them as a public nuisance, and, with their own troops, to 
seize the districts which they occupied. The Jodhpur Barbar 
having failed to render even the limited assistance which they had 
promised, the whole trouble and expense of the undertaking feU 
upon our Government. 

“After the occupation of .the district, the principal chiefs 
were removed as prisoners to Kachh, whence they were subsequently 
released, on furnishing security for their good conduct, and on the 
express stipulation, entered into by Sh Henry Pottinger with the 
chiefs of Barmer in person, that, as long as they conducted them- 
selves with propriety, they should be considered under the special 
protection of the British Government. 

“The Jodhpur Harbar, though they had utterly failed, as 
above stated, to afford any assistance to Government in the 
reduction of Mallani, were not slow to put forward a claim to its 
sovereignty. In reply to this demand, it was admitted by Govern- 
ment that the Bajas of Jodhpur had for many years exercised 
a species of control over Mallani, and levied tribute from its 
chiefs at irregular periods ; that such claims as it might have 
once possessed were rendered null and void by the state of anarchy 
and confusion into wliich it had allowed the country to faR ; and 
that, though the British Government had estabRshed a claim to 
the districts themselves, consequent on having reduced them 
to order and obedience, it was wRRng, out of kin dness and consider- 
ation to H!is Highness, to waive its just rights, and to acknowledge 
. His Highness as entitled to sovereignty over these districts, and 
the tribute they might yield ; at the same time, informing him 
that our interference would not be withdraivn tRl his Government 
could afford satisfactory evidence of its capacity to rule them itseK.” 

Major Impel/ s report of 1868. 

“ MaRani came under British control in 1836, and was managed 
by a Siipcrmtendont on a consoRdated salary of Bs. 700 a month. 
He also commanded a detachment of regular troops, consisting 
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of one sg^uadron Bombay regular cavaby, Wo companies regular 
infantry, and one hundred GaelcTrar horse ; his head- quarters 
■were at Barmei\ 

' ■ ‘‘ In 18I4i this detachment was withdrawn and replaced by 30 

horse and 60 infantry of the Jodhpur Legion and 150 Marwar 
horse. On the departure for England in 1849 of the local 
Superintendent (Captain Jackson), the district was, first as a' 
temporary measure, and then permanently, placed under the 
charge of the Political Agent, Marwar. 

“ In October 1850, on account of sickness at Parmer, the Politi- 
cal Agent arranged ivith the officer commanding the Jodhpur 
Legion to have his own escort at Jodhpur increased to 40 horse 
and 80 foot, and from it to furnish reliefs for the Mallani gnard, 
wMchwas then reduced to 14 horse and 8 foot, the Mallani 
prisoners being brought from Parmer to J odhpur. 

‘‘In 1854 tliis detachment was altogether withdrawn from 
' Parmer, and the military coiitrol of tho district has since then 
been left to the contingent of the Darbar horse, which now con- 
sists of 50 men mounted on camels, 50 horsemen, and 30 foot- 
soldiers, with the usual complement of commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers.” 

' A circumstance worthy of note here, is the addition to Mallani 
of the tract of country now called Takhtabad, after the late ruler 
of Marwar, Maharafa Taldit Singh, which is thus descriljed by 
Major Impey : — “ In the south-west corner of Mallani, where it 
marches on Smd, there is a strip of district, about 50 miles long 
and 7 broad, known as Takhtabad ; it comprises twenty-nine villa- 
ges, some of them consisting of only a few huts, collected round a 
pool, or well of fresh water, and w'^hich more properly would be 
stylW hamlets, the nucleus, we may hope, of future villages.” 

Geogeapht. 

General ^Topography . — The province of Mallani lies between . 
Marwar Proper and Sind. It having never been surveyed, only 
an approximation of its area can be given. Taken from its extreme 
points from north to south, it is about 150 miles in length, 
and 120 miles in breadth from east to west ; and its area may be 
roughly calculated at 18,000 square miles. ^ On^ the north it is 
bounded by the State of Jesalmer and the Sliiv district^ of _ Mar- 
war ; on the east by the Pachbacha, Siwdna, and J alor districts of 
Marwar ; on the south by the Sdchor district of Marwar ; on the 
west by the IJmarkot and Chachrd diMsions oC the Tliar and Parkar 
districts of Sind ; and on the north-west by the Guab district of 
Marwar. 

Configtiraiion . — The general features of the country arc sand- 
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liills. The whole of the northern and western portions form 
part of the little desert stretching into Sind and Jesalmer. 
These sandhills rise to an altitude in places of 300 to 400 feet, 
and this part of Mallani resembles the troubled waves of a sea of 
sand. Tor ages, these wastes have been the grazing-grounds of 
camels, Idne, goats, and sheep, tended by the hardy Bhuch tribes 
of the desert, who combined this occupation vdth cattle-lifting. 
Water is found some 150 to 300 feet below the smTace ; but is 
usually brackish, and in some spots deadly to man or beast. Wells 
and pools that are drinkable after the rams, and up to March be- 
fore the heat has absorbed the moisture, become then noxious, and 
drinking-water is exceedingly scarce. Wherever a successful well 
exists, it constitutes a village or hamlet, round which the herdsmen 
flock in summer and pay dues to the villagers whose well they use. 

The i^eople have a superstitious prejudice against the construc- 
tion of new wells, and seek for old wells to repair. There is a 
current belief that an ancient king, known as the Sagar Kaja, had. 
an army of demons who possessed the faculty of smelling out where 
good water existed, and there he had wells dug : the sites of these 
old wells are sought for. This behef has lately been strengthened 
by the fact that in the confines of Baitu, in' the Sindari estate, 
five of the Bdjpfit shareholders dug separate wells, and aU turned 
out salt and useless. Still, of late years, five new wells have 
been made in the Takhtdbad district ; but in this- tract Muham- 
madans abound, and it is not regarded as Mallani Proper^- 
Wells cut in the rock, or rather at the foot of the rocky hills, 
such as the great well of Barmer, cost some thousands of rupees ; 
but wells so situated are rare. In the soil called nayar, hard soil, 
the average cost of a well is Bs. 1,500 ^ but near the Liini or 
in the p4r they may be dug for B-s. 40 to Bs. 50 ; but these are mere 
pits for water, and are not constructed of permanent masomy." 

jRivers . — The only river in Mallani is the Luni (for. a lengthen- ‘ 
ed description of which see Jodhpm’). 

- The Luni enters Mallani at Jasol, and pursues a tortuous 
course along the eastern boundary of the country for some 80 
miles, finally leaving the province at Gandap of Gura, and, flow- 
ing a few miles fm’ther through the Sachor district of Marwar, is 
eventually lost in the marshes of the Bann of Kachh. It is the 
only stream that relieves the sandy aspect of MaUani, After' 
the rains, generally speaking, the water found in the bed of the 
Liini, and in the wells along its banks, is sweet and abundant; but 
the stream is as capricious as it is erratic. On one bank it may be 
a blessing, on the other a curse. This is seen in two viQages in 
the Giira estate : one is rich with' crops, the other arid and 
bare ; on one bank the stream flows over sand, and its. water is 
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sweet; on tlie otLer, over a hard bottom, and is brine. This 
capricionsness may be noticed along its whole . course through 
Marwar and' Mallani.. Generally in the hot weather the river-bed 
is dry, though water, salt and sweet, may be found by digging 
a few . feet .beloy the sm’face; but, in places, it leaves deep 
pools in chasms of rock or sand, such as are found near Sindari. 

The Suliri river (for which also see Marwar) joins the Liini - 
'at Gandap. 

Lakes . — ^There are jluls at Shotar, Sarkapdr (sfW’ 
meahs a marsh, andpar is a soil peculiar to the Barmer district 
and the north-western part of the province — see page 285), and 
at Kharin-ka-par. These are in the Barmer district. In those of 
Takhtabad and Setrao -there are thirty-five or forty of these 
marshes. In favorable seasons, wheat is grown in the beds, 
and, w^hen the marshes become dry, kutcha weUs are dug to a 
depth of from eight to twenty-four feet, and thus a plentiful 
supply of water is prociwed. The Sarkapdr covers an area of 
from 1,000 to 1,200 bighas. YiUages are located near all these,sars. 

1 JKountaiiis OT JLill-countries^ and Minerals. — One very highhiU 
in Mallani is Nagar of Jasol ; the ascent to it is about a mile 
and a quarter in length. On the top are tankds (reservoirs for 
water), and one small nadi, or nala. As far as is known, there 
are no, minerals in this hill, nor is the stone used for any pm’- 
pose.- ' It is the highest point of a small ridge which trends in a 
south-western direction, and is about 1^ kos in length. • 

In the Sindari Pattd, at a vfilage called Bundali, is a solitary 
hill, locally known as Golidna, in height about the same as that 
- of Nagar. . No minerals have been found in it, nor is the stone 
used for building or other purposes. 

a small range, consisting of two or three lulls, 
near the village of Sanpfin of Sindari, from which slabs for roof- 
ing purposes, called are procm’ed. 

At Sirnu, also in Sindari, there is another solitary liill, the 
: ascent to which is about three-quarters of a mile. Its stone is not 
utilized. 

In the Gfira pargana there is a single hiU of about seven miles 
in length, but of no considerable breadth, called Bhorimanlia; 
.from a village of that name at its foot. Its elevation, at the 
highest point, is. about the same as that of the Giira hilL There 
are in it caves, in which in former times Sarfihis and other preda- ■ 
tory tribes were in the habit' of concealing themselves. ■/ 

There is at Ghahotan a j)ortion of an important ridge of hills, 

, w^hich extends through Jesalmer into Bikauir territory. At 
Ghahotan this ridge is of considerable height, being about If miles 
in ascent. -There are several ponds on tl^ hiU, which become full 
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in the rains, and grass grows on the tahle-land at its summit, which, 
is ahont a kos in area. On this are the remains of an old fort. 
Water percolates half-way down the hillj where it re-appears, and 
is collected in a hund, or basin, and fi-om this the villagers of 
Chahotan obtain their supply of drinking-water throughout the 
year. At Khararu, where there are the remains of an ancient 
city, supposed to have belonged to the Sankla tribe, who were 
exterminated by the Chohans, is a large hill, the highest p)oint 
of a small range in that neighbourhood.' There are no’ (known) 
minerals in it, and no quarries. ■ ^ 

Jasai-ka-pahar, in Bdrmer, has a large extent of table-land on 
its summit, which, in the rains, is covered with grass; there is 
also a good supply of water, and the cattle of the siurounding 
villages graze there for six months in the year. This hill used to 
be a fastness for robbers in former times. ; 

Juna-ka-pahar, another portion of the Chahotan ridge, - is a 
very steep bill ; and, although it contains an abundant supply 
of grass, cattle cannot, owing to its abruptness, graze there, but 
grass is cut by laborers when a supply fails elsewhere. ■ There 
are the remains of an old fort on the summit of - this -hill; 
Jiina was,, in former years, a large village belonging to the 
Sdnklas ; but at present there are only a few inhabitants in 
it. ■ . ■- ^ 

' " Tdrdtarha is a hill situated about three kos distant from Juna- 
ka-pahar.- Its aspect is much the same as that of the one last 
described. ' ■ - ' 

Banigaoh-ka-pahar, between Taratarha and Jiina. — Grrass is 
foimd on this hill, but the sides are so steep that cattle cannot 
graze there. 

Barmer-ka-pahdr. — ^The village, or rather town, of Barmer is 
located imder this . range of hills. There is a small fortalice, 
built on the' summit of one of the lower ranges, in which the ' 
Barmer thakurs now reside. The stone of this hill is used for 
building and rooj&ng pm’poses. . >: v : , 

Luno-ka-pahdr, also near Bdrmer, is a small hhl, but the 
stone is. much used for building purposes, long slabs- being 
procured from it. ■ . 

Multdrd Mdtf, or fuUer’s-earth, is found in considerable 
quantities at Kapuri of Bdrmer; it is used by natives of all castes 
for washing the hah’. It is also mixed vdth- macerated paper; s 
from which small vessels are made, too ]iorous, however, to retain 
liquids. - This earth is taken to IJmarkot in Sind, Jodhp.iu’, and • 
Bikanh’. It sells on the sxiot for about 1|- annas per donkey-load, 
and 2 annas per bullock-load or from 1-1 to 24 ' maunds in 
weight. 
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Forests. — ^Tliere are no forests or forest-trees in Mallani. The 
conpion trees are — ^kliejra Cacacia leiicoj^Jiloea) ^ kmnat, kliair, 
roMra ftecoma undulataj, pTiog fcalligonmi), ber (zizijx^lms jujubaj^ 
jal, ^ (calotroj)isJ , and nim: tlie first eight are indigenons; the 
last is only, seen where cultiTated. On the hanks of the Lfini the 
• hahul (acacia arabicaj is found in considerable quantities, and 
the jhau; the last, however, is more of a shrub than a tree. 
The wood of the khair, Wiejrd, and rohird is utilized for 
building purposes ; that of the roMra, after being kex)t for a 
couple of years, is much valued, and tables, chairs, boxes, &o., 
are made of it. The flower of the ak, mixed with salt, pepper, 
&c., is considered a good remedy for coughs'; and the sap which 
is extracted from it is thought a certain remedy for pricks by 
thorns ; the leaves are also extensively used as applications in 
cases of rheumatism. The twigs of the dk and phog, but especial- 
ly of the latter, are employed as materials for supporting the 
sides of kutcha (shallow earthen) wells, and in building huts ; the 
leaves of the her, mixed with cut grass, &c., is a favorite food for 
camels. 

.Grasses. — ^Murath(?),*’ sanid,^ and khinp* grasses are used for 
thatching purposes, and from the latter strong ropes are made. 
The bhurat, siwan, and bm’ed are very common in Mallani, and 
on them the cattle chiefly graze. 

.Wild Animals. — The common beasts of prey are wolves, 
jackals, foxes, and leopards ; the, last named are, however, rare. 
The wild-pig is occasionally found. E-avine-deer are seen all over 
the district ; antelope only in the neighbourhood of - Jasol. Hares 
are occasionally seen, but are not numerous. Amongst the game- 
birds are the large bustard feupodotis edioardsiij and iilQV (hQuhara 
macqueenii), the ordinary grey partridge and grey quail, the large 
sandgrouse (pterocles arenarmsJ,th.Q common sandgrouse (ptero-^ 
cles exustusj, the painted sandgrouse (])terocles fascitusj, the 
coolen or demoiselle crane (anthropoides virgoj, the black ibis 
or cmdew (local name, Imr ddntli). Ducks of various kinds are 
found in the cold weather wherever there are pools of water. 
There are no fish in Mallani. 

Commimicaiions. — ^Thcre are no made* roads in Mallani, nor 
travellers’ bungalows. A house has been erected at J asol, which 
is sometimes occupied by the Political Superintendent when pn 
; tour, and by any European oflicers who may come to the district 
to attend the Tilwara fair. Travellers from the Horth-West and 
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other parts of India, proceeding 

to Dwdrka, take the following 

route : — 

• 

Jasol to Tapvan ... 

... • ... di kos.* 

Taprau to Bliulcan 

... 5 „ 

Sindari 

... 4. „ 

Pflela, 

... 4 „ 

Jalildiera 

- ... 5 „ 

Nagar 

4 „ 

Gura 

... ... 3 „ 

Gandap 

... ... 6 ,, 

On this route there are no difficulties ; sweet- water is found at each 

stage ; supiDlies are iDlentiful ; and 

wheeled yehicles can be used uith 

comfort. 

Another route is from Jasol to Gadrah in Sind ; from TJmarkot 

the stages are as f oEows : — 

Sardi 

••• 5 2 kos. 

Nosar 

••• ...G 

Cliawa 

. • • • • • 6 yy 

Shokar 

• •• ••• G yy 

Banner 

• • • • • • yy 

Jasai 

• •• * ••• G yy 

Siana 

... ••• 6 yy 

Kliatalkapar 

«** 

Gadi-ah (in Sind) 

« 

• ••• **2 


On tins route, mtlitlic exception of Cliawa (wliere it is bracldsli), 
water is plentiful and sweet, and all supplies procurable. Carts 
can only be used as far as Barmer ; beyond that, sand and sand- 
liiUs are encountered, and tbe country is coycred with brushwood 
of the Ivumat and Idiair, which render the passage of wheeled 
yehicles almost impracticable. 

A third route is vid Jesalmer to E-ori Bakar, and from Jasol 
is as follows : — 


Tilwara 

« • • 

... 4 kos. 

Santara 

. « • 

... 6 ,, 

Sodhan .... 

... 

... 6 „ 

Batu 


... 6 ,, 

Ondo (o£ Slieo Marwar) 

• • • 

c . . 3 „ 

Ula (of Jesalmer) 

« • « 

... 7 ,, 


With the exception of Eatu, the water is sweet at all- these 
stages, and supplies xhentiful! Carts can traycl by this route ; but 
yery heayy sand and sandhills are met with, which render 
it difficult for bullocks to drag carts along. 


* Tlio kos iu Mallani is a little more tkan 1^ miles. 
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A fourtli route is from Barmer to Taklitabad, tlic iDortion of 
Mallaui wMcli joins the border of Sind : — 


Akora 

Clialiotan 

Bijrar 

Keluor (head-quarters of Takhtabad) 


6| kos. 


6 

5 


yy 

yy 


By this route, carts cannot travel ; only camels and horses are 
used. The country is very sandy, and covered with an under- 
growth of kumat trees. Water at all stages goody and supplies 
plentiful. 


The route from Barmer to G-ura is as follows : — 


Miha, 6 kos : water sweet ; supplies plentiful. 

Nokhra, 5 „ ,, brackish ; ,, „ 

Khandali, 6 „ very scarce; „ „ 

Gura, 5 „ good; „ „ 

This route is only fit for camels ; carts are not advisable. 

^ Qlimate . — The climate of Mallani is a healthy one ; hot winds 
XDi’evail ndth great violence in the months of April, May, and 
June, hut the nights are fanly cool, and, as soon as rain falls, the 
temperature becomes pleasant ; the coldest months are from the 
middle of November to the middle of Pebruary. The amount of 
rainfall cannot be given, as a register has never been kept. 

Epidemics are rare ; fever, spleen diseases, and guinea-worm 
are the most common maladies. 

•Droughts, Moods, and Blights . — Droughts are very common; 
floods never take place ; and blights are of rare occinrence. 

• In these desert tracts, locusts generally appear after an un- 
usually heavy monsoon, and do much damage. 

State of Society . — In the towns of Mallani, such as Barmer, 
Jasol, Sindari, Nagar, and Gura, most of the houses are construct- 
. ed of stone and bricks, and roofed with tHes, whilst those owned 
by the poorer classes are of mud with thatched roofs. In the 
towns the people are generally prosperous. Throughout Mallani, 
with the exception of the towns, beehive-shaped huts are mostly 
used, each family having a separate enclosme, which is fenced 
round by a strong hedge of thorns, those who can afford it 
having a compomid-wall of mud as well. The people store then 
corn in mud-constructed granaries, which are found in all these 
enblosm’es, and bear somewhat the appearance of Egyptian urns. 
Owing to the enormous area of land belonging to one village, vary- 
ing from three to six kos in chcumference, the people form out- 
lying settlements, locally known as dhanis, round which they cul- 
tivate. ‘ In some of the larger idllages these dhdnis number from 
40 to 80. Scarcity of water does not allow of much' bathing, and 
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rtlie Tillage peoi^le are :filtliy botTi in theii’, persons, and dress, 
Altliongli they cannot he said to he flonrisHng, there is little or 
no actnal poTerty. 

Population. - : 

Toimlaiion.—'^o census of Mallani lias ever heeh tahen,; 
-therefore, as regards the diidsion into Hindus, Muhammadans, 
and Jains, only an approximate idea can he formed. Prom local 
enquiry it would appear that the Hindu class is hy far the most 
numerous, forming a third of the whole population. Next to the 
Hindus in number come the Muhammadans, who inliahit ahout 
120 villages of the district. The Jains are represented hy Oswals 
and Jatis, whose numbers are not considerable. 

Castes, Sects, and Races . — The Pajputs of Mallani are divided 
into fifty-two gots, as follows ; — ^Heora, Sesodia, Bhatti, Sodha, 
Solankhi, Chohan, Paria, Pariarid,' Hhandu, Bhandal, 'Bora, 
Bagcla, Bida, Beta, Singarpal, Ehipa, Jasolia, Phalsundia, 
Biumal, Gogade, Sdudi, Indd, Jetang, Banddr, Kasumhlid, Ghelot, 
Karmot, Kelan, Gogli, Sugdr, Shekdwat, Mdngalia, Bliawecha^ 
Paridr, Halaed, Haldwat, Hgd, Sor, Jasor, Selot, Kdld, Bharaldhal, 
Makwdnd, Jharechd, Barechd, Eotechd, Karwd, Bifdwd, Jai- 
chand, Khawaiid, Karnot, Maheohd. Locally, they and their 
relatives take iirecedence, and after them -the castes detailed 
below : — 

These men do not cultivate, hut trade on a small scale ; 

„ . „ they go from house to house begging for 

• Srimali Braumans. • ° i mi x j t S 

grain, and will not eat cooked meat, or 
drink water, brought by any other than their own caste. 

There are large nmnbers of Jdshis (astrologer class)- in the 

district, of Mallani; their chief occupa- 
tion is trade, they take ghee and gund 
(gum), the latter obtained in large quantities from the kumat- 
and banuli trees — ^the first to Gujarat, Jodfijiim, and Hayanagar ; 
the second to Bhiwdni. In retmn, they bring back goor (raw 
sugar), klidur (coarse sugar), cocoanuts, dates, betel-nuts, and 
occasionally rice. Those Jdshis who are cultivators are dealt 
with on more favorable terms than other labouring classes ; a 
fourth share only of the jiroduce is taken from them, and they 
pay no import or export dues. 

KiMBritaam. This olfss Came to 'the ; land of Klici- 

..r Tvith the ongmal Pahtor founders of 

Mallani, and cultivate., 

These men have lately come from the Bikanir State to MaPani. 

They are the Piuohits of the Jdts; they 
cultivate, and also live on charity. 


Snrsat Bnllitnatis. 
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Tliese men are llie Purohits of tlio tlidkurs of Mallani; tlicir 

. Eajgur Brdlimans. ’ ^SCOrt tile asllCS of tllcir 

deceased masters to tlie Ganges. At 
iveddings tliey receive from all classes of Hindus ivliat is locally 
known as Hk, i.e., presents in money ; they kold lands rent free 
from tkakurs. 


Tke Agarwdl Makajans are worskippers 
of Visknu, and traders. 

Tke Makeskwari Makajans are also 
worskippers of Visknu, and traders ; few 
cultivate. 

Tke majority are cultivators; only 
tkose wko are very prosjierous kccomc 
traders. 

In Marwar and Mallani tkere are two classes of Ckdrans ; 

one called Baratk, tke otkcr Garwi, 
Ckdrans. Tke former class were originally 
Bkattis ; kut in tke time of eitker Skivaji or Mallinatk, tkcy were 
named Bdmtks, and received tke title of Ckaran. Tke village of 
Hkurmara in tke pargana of Hagaur of Mallani belongs to tkem 
iatcdak (rent-free tenure, or, literally, inckarity). Tke supposed 
origin of tke Baratks' is, tkat a Bkatti of good family kad 
an intrigue witk a woman, also of good family kut of anotker 
caste ; and tkey came togetkcr and took up tkeir abode on tke 
left bank of tke Liini, near Durmara. Tke water on tkis 
bank of tke Liini is brackisk and undrinkable, wkilst tkat on 
tke right is sweet and good. When tke river was in flood (so 
runs tke story) tkis couple, eitker singly or together, were able, 
under tke auspices of a goddess (name unlinown), to cross 
to the right bank udtkout even getting tkeir clothes wet, 
and thence bring sweet water. On tkis tkey were looked upon 
as holy people^ and tke village of Durmara was given to tkem. 
Tkey have now spread over other parts of India. Tke Baratk 
Okdrans worship Matkwiji chiefly. Tkb Garni Okarans ori- 
ginally, from some quarrel witk tkeir then ruler, came from 
- Kackk, witk tkeir families, flocks, and herds. At the time tkey 
immigrated, Jalor of Marwar was held by an ancestor of the 
j)resent ruler of Palanpm: (Muhammadan), and was kis capital. 
He located these Garwi Okarans on tke banks of tke Luni ; tkeir 
headman was called Skind, and tke present village is called, after 
him, Skinaddri. Dari means accej)ting (ddrau) ; Skiuaddri there- 
fore meant tkat Skind consented to live tkere. The name is 
now corrupted into Sindari. Tkeir descendants still live in this 
village, which in former times was considered “ surna,” or a place 
of refuge, from which no criniiual or others seeking an asylum 


Agarwal Mahajans. 
Maliesliwaxi Sfaliajans. 

Oswal Mabajans (Jainis). 
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could be giren up. Both these classes of Cbarans consider tliem- 
selves as above tbe lav, and resent any interference by committing 
cbandi, that is, self-immolation, and cntting and wounding them- 
selves with knives, swords, and daggers. The Garwi Oharans are 
great traders, and never accept charity, as Barath Charans do. They 
pay no dues, and in troublous times, when plimder was rife in the 
land, these men, although trading ndth thousands of rupees’ worth 
of projoerty, were never molested ; this was mainly owing to the 
dread of their self-immolation, the onus of blood in such a case 
falling upon the authors of the crime which led to it. The 
Garwi Charans are now divided into clans, or khamps, and inter- 
marry, but not with the Barath Charans, with whom they will 
neither eat nor smoke. Most of them worship the goddess Nag 
Bai. 

These men are held in great awe, in the same way as Charans, 

by all Hindus ; they hold lands, and some- 
times villages, rent free ; they receive great 
largess at weddings, and, if refused, abuse the non-givers in song. 

These are a caste of Brahmans, but eat meat and drink liquor. 

They trade in the same manner as the 
Jdshis ; they pay less duty on goods than 
others, but are not so leniently treated as J6shis. 

A low caste of Brahmans ; they live chiefly on charity, and are 

the Purohits of Oswal mahajans ; they cook 
for the Oswals and read kabits. Although 
themselves Shivites, they worship at the Jain temples. 

There are two classes of these men — one locally known as 

Sunars — and are worshij)pers of Vishnu. 
In Mallani they cultivate, but their trade 
is that of workers in gold, silver, brass, &c. The other class is the 
Mer Sunar ; they also worship Vishnu, and then trade is the same 
as that of the Brahmania Sunars ; but they do not intermarry, 
drink, or eat -with them. 

Tliis tribe formerly resided in aU the villages of Jasol, in two 

of Sindari, and in one of Barmer ; now 
they have spread over the entire district 
of Mallani. They are capital farmers. 

These men are cultivators, but are only found in estates bor- 

dering on the Luni, where both spring and 
autumn crops are grown. They, as well as 
J fits, Bebaris, and Paliwals, are worshippers of Vishnu. 

The Bishnawis (followers of Jamba) cultivate in the district 
Bisiintiwis. of Chahotau. 

The Bebdris keep large herds of sheep and goats, and the 
Eei/vvis. „ more wnalthy possess cattle and camels. 


Lohanas. 


Sundrs. 
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Ndtlis. 


Tile offspring of a man and woman of different castes are so 

SujosiStani. .Tliey mteianany witli eacli other,' 

• ^ - but tins class IS considered tlie offspring of 

sin, and is coldly regarded. They cultivate, but many of them 
are frequently beggars. 

. These men eat flesh and drink spirits. Theff bodies are buried, 
Gosains buTut, after death. They are Tvorship- 

- _ ‘ ' persof Mahadeo. There are different classes 

of Gosains; some are bmied in a sitting position, and some at 
full length. Their remains are interred in the place where they 
lived ; a platform of mud or stone, according to the status of the 
deceased, is placed over the remains, and a figiue of Mahadeo. 
In parts of Marwar this class owns villages, and are well off. 
Some of them (those who marry) cultivate, but the greater num- 
ber are beggars, that is, they hve on charity. There are twelve 
different classes of Gosains, of whom ten are in MaUani, 
viz. — Giri, Puri, Bharti, Ban, Sarswati, Sagar, Parit, Parghat, 
Arun, and Bunldiar. 

‘ The Naths are known by wearing a stone ornament passed 

through the lobe of the ear. IMany of 
this class, especially tliose who are well 
off, do not marry at all, and are called ISiihahg (the Nagds of 
Jaiiour) ; those who marry are termed Ghhast. The guru, or 
joriest of the famous MaUindth from whom Mallani is named, was 
a Gosain called Garibnath ; none of his (the priest’s) disciples 
are allowed to marry, and if any of them is caught intriguing 
with a woman, he is turned out of the temple and not allowed 
to re-enter it. He then may marry if he likes, or take a woman 
into his house as a concubine. If a Gosain or any religious 
man, that is, a man who is a priest of Mahadeo or of a temple, 
has an intrigue with a woman, he and she escape punish- 
ment by going to a temple and joutthig on faldr’s costume — dust- 
colored clothes. After remaining a day or two in the temple,, 
they lake up theh abode in the village as man and wife, and no 
ill is thought of them ; but the man cannot be a priest in the 
tem^Dle, and he is no longer considered a chela, or disciple. 

They are worsMppers in the Jain tem- 
ples, and are by profession school-masters. 

' Their trade is to stamp dyed stuffs ; some few also cultivate ; 

those who work at this trade for thakurs 
Khates. exempt from taxes, and perform his 

work for less payment than they receive from others. 

This class is a very industrious one; 
they are the market-gardeners of India. 


Jdtis (Jains). 


Mdlis. 
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The Simgas call themselves mahajans ; they are the Kalals of 

the North-'W’estern Provinces ; their trade 
is that of distillers of liquor. 

The same remarks as regards Mochis 
Darzis (tailors), page) api)ly to them. 

The Khatis are ako servants of the village ; they have to per- 
form all carpentry-work of the village — 

Kiiatis (carpenters). pepah’s as wcUas making of carts, j)loaghs, 

&c. They are not so well remunerated as kumhars, mochis,, 
tailors, and others. 

These men cultivate ; pay land, hut no ofheiv taxes. They are 

really stone-masons hy profession, and in 
MaUani they do all kinds of stone-work,, 
and are house-huilders, as well as constructors of the ordinary 
stone flour-mills of the village : these chains, or flour-mills, cost 
from one to two-and-a-half ru2Dees each ; there is a great trade in 
them at Parmer, whence they are conveyed to Sind and other 
j)laces. “ Silawats” are of the same caste as Khatis (carpenters),, 
with whom they intermarry. 

, . Tliese men are hy trade oilmen : they 

Gliancliis. i u- j ^ J 

EllSO CUltlYQ/XGr 

There are three classes of Kumhars : the first are called 

Karsds,and are cultivators of the soil ; the 
second, who have no sj)ecial a2)peUation, 
hut are known as Kumhars, make earthen j)ots, cultivate, and 
kcej) asses with wliich they plough. Earthen pots are su2)2Dlied 
hy these men to the villagers ; from those with whom an arrange- 
ment is made, they receive annual comjoensation in the way 
of grain, and, on occasions of marriages and deaths, cast-ofl: 
clothes ; and from others joayment, in either money or grain, at 
the time of ^mrehase. The thakurs of Mallani absolve this caste 
also from the 2)ayment of dand, an annual tax of three rupees- 
levied on all other cultivators ; as also from jhdpri, or house, 
tax, which others have to pay at the rate of one ru2)ee j)er 
annum ; they are also excused hy the thakurs the 2)ayment of a 
tax varying from two to six rujpees, which is levied on all other 
cultivators on the occasion of the marriage of their (the cidtiva- 
tors’) daughters. Eor these remissions they have to give earthen 
vessels vuthout payment to, and fetch water for, the thdkur, 
whenever he visits the village. The third are called, like the 
llegwals, Jatia Kumhdrs; these do not intermarry udth the other 
two classes of Kiimhars ; they are workers in wool (locally called 
jat), hence the term Jatia, and thread and rope makers ; they, 
too, cultivate. 
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These men are treated in the same Tvay hy the thakiirs as 
■ shoe-makers and tailors. By such as' 

‘ ‘ , have a large family to rrait upon, the 

Barker is paid'ycarly in land, and hy others as their means admit. 
The -women of this class attend other women in child-hirth, act 
also as wet-nnrses, and perform other menial dnties for the ladies 
nf a household. 

' These men work in gnm-lac. Bangles of lac sell from sis to 

; til® iT®?y 0“®S ®Ost 

from one to one rupee eight annas a 
pair. The women of the country often have their arms covered 
with these ivory bangles, the whole cost of wliich is from about 
twelve to fourteen rupees. Lakheras pay no taxes to the thdkurs, 
.and for this indulgence they have to repair the bangles of the 
ihdk’ui'^s family when broken. 

These form a low class of Brdhmans ; a few cultivate ; they 
' get the clothes thro-wn over dead bodies 

when taken to be burned, and eat the 
food given in charity by people for twelve days after the death of 
any one in a family. 

This is an inferior class, who more often beg than work. . 

. Whatever charity is given on a Saturday 

IS given to these men. If a Hmdu 
festival falls on an unlucky Saturday, the Besantaris are 2ire- 
sented with a black buffalo, cow, goat, or even a black blanket, 
and in return they worship the god (Saturn) in order to drive off 
the evil omen. 

Mochis, besides shoe-making, also do other kinds of leather- 

work. The price of ordinary leather 

Mocliis. T ♦ .f, • _P ^ j T 

slioes in a yillage vanes from welvo 
annas to a rupee and a half. Cultivators of the soil ]iay for their 
shoes in grain, others pay cash. The thakurs only iiay half ^nice 
for their shoes, some nothing at all ; and the mochis are allowed 
to cultivate as much land as the yean by their o-mi household, 
rent free. If a thakur gives excessive work to the mochi, he -will, 
in exchange, lend him bullocks to 2)lougli with, or obtain them 
for him from others ; and su2)j)ly seed for so-wing. If a mochi has 
no time to cultivate, the thdkur assists him in other ways by 
Ijresents of money and clothes on occasions of marriages or deaths. 
Tor this, the mochi has not only to sui)ply shoes to the thakur’s 
family, but jDerform all other duties pertaining to his trade. 

They receive clothes and food in charity 
niioiis (drum-tcaters). from the vihage, and largess at weddings. 

The same remarks apply to this class as 
DiioLis (wasiiemen). g]ioe-makers, tailors, and others of the 

ser-nng class. 
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Mcffwdls. 


There are thi’ee classes of Megw^ls ; they eat together, hut do 

not intermarry: the first are locally hno^m 
as Bdmhis, the same caste as Ohamdrs in 
the North-'Western Prorinces; they perform the ' general work 
of the Tillage, look after travellers, <fcc., and get, in return, the 
skins of all unclaimed dead animals ; on occasions of marriages, 
food ; and from the heads of villages, a certain quantity of grain 
at harvest- time ; they are also workers in leather, , and weavers. 
The bodies of those who are followers of Pi-amdeo (a holy man 
whose shrhie is now worshipped at Ramdeora near Pokaran), 
andPahu, another holy man who formerly lived iu the neighbour- 
hood, are buried; and the bodies of worshippers of Vishnu are 
burned. The second are Jatids, the Regars of the North-Western 
Provinces : these men cultivate, but their special occupation is 
dyehig and working in untanned leather ; they eat the filesh of 
dead animals. The third are called Bangaras ; they make doth 
from thread, and also cultivate. The same remarks as to burning 
and brnying after death apply to the Jatias and Bangaras. 

They act as veterinarians. A few of them als5 ojierate .on the 

human body in cases of stone disease. 

• Many are cultivators and traders, and are 

treated with a certain degree of leniency by the thdkurs. 

This class form the gfirds, or sj>Mtual guides, of the Megwals ; 
, they labor in the fields, and are weavers 

Gurdras. x i j. i 

too by trade. 

A kind of Ohamar ; they are also drum-beaters ; they work in 
^ the fields, and get pay by the village for 

argaias. theiT dutios as clrum-beatei’s. 

These men are good cultivators; they act also as shikaris, 

, , . . , . messengers, and general servants to the 
tuakurs, and are paid accordingly. This 
class were inveterate thieves, but (in 'Mallani at least) are now 
losing that character. On occasions of marriages, a small band 
of these men, armed, are collected to form a body-guard, and 
they are generally to the front whenevm’ disputes occm’ between 
one village and another. 

These men are paid by the thakur and 
B angis. others according to their means. 

The Muhammadans in Mallani are divided into forty-one 
classes, as follows : — Sayyid, Daras, Samejd, Sama, Rdhamd, Nuhri, 
Arisar, Manglia, Malaya, Bakid, Jordja, Halipotra, Abrd, 
Bhpisard,- Mher, Chama, Janj, Bhyd, Sand, Sangrasi, Kaldr, 
Chichdr, Sahta,^ Dal, Rdjar, Gaju, Jhakrd, Thdbd, Ramdawd, 
Bhati, Rati, Tdlozi, Bewat, Hingora, Sarcli,'I)hdndal, Chopdn, 
Sumrd, Panu, Rind, and Jesar. 
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. Meligion. — ^Tlie majority of tlie Hindus of Mallani are "wor- 
sliippers of SMya. • Tlie princiiDaltliakurs of Mallani, descend- 
ants of Mallinatli, worship at the temple- of Hngnath ; and the des- 
cendants of. d aitmal, a brother of MaUinath, of whom are the 
thdlmrs of Hagar and Gura, at that of a god named Alamji. There 
is a very ancient temple (built seven hundred years ago) at Khcr, 
the v^age so called near the Llim, to Hugndthji, who is 
worshipped by many of the Hajputs of the districts. ' Jain tem- 
ples are found all over-Mallani; three at Nagar are very old, hav- 
ing been built prior to the occuj)ation of Mallani by the Hahtors. 
Temples to Mahadeo are also common. The founder of the district, ■ 
Malhnath, is generally worshipped, there being shrines to him hi 
almost, every village. A great annual fan is held in his honor at ' 
Tilwara' on the banks of the Luni near to his shrine. On the 
ojiposite side of the river is a temple erected to his wife, Rupd 
Devi. The legend about MaUinath and his wife Hupa is, that the 
former did not die, but was translated to the skies on horseback 
from a hill near the village of Hudiali of Marwar ; and when his 
wife Hupa heard of his disappearance, she started off in a rath for 
the spot in order to become sati,. but on the road she vanished from 
the rath, and was never seen again ; so they are now worshipped as 
god and goddess. There is a goddess locally known as Bankahnatar 
held in great veneration by all hi MaUani. In boundary and other 
disputes the oath of Bdnlialmata is always taken, and is considered 
a most binding one. At Barmer there is an old temple erected 
to Balarikh (another name for the sun) ; the idol is of wood.^ AH 
the Jdslii (astrologer) tribe are said to-be worshippers of Balarikh, 
and the temple at Barmer to- be the only one to this god. At two 
ruined towns or cities of Barmer — Kherdru, and Jiina, sometimes 
called Patrasar, said to have been strongholds of the Goliels — are 
still to be seen remains of Jain temples, as well as those of 
Mahadeo and Bugndthji, In every village of Mallani,^ gene- 
rally under a khejra tree, wiU be found a stone slab with the 
figure of a snake carved on it ; and the victim of ^ a snake-bite is 
always taken to this shrine, and Goga interceded with for recovery. 
The local legend about Goga is as follows: — There was once a Baua, 
named Jdwar, a descendant of Chohdn Phthviraj ; he had a 
wife, named' Vachal, who had no offspring, and they lived at a 
village called Hadrdwd. "'^ It so happened that Gorakh Nath, a 
Sidh, or holy man, very famous in the rehgious history of Hindu- 
stan, and the founder of an independent sect, came to their village, 
and 'went round, as was his custom, begging. Jewar’s wife 
did not see him at the time, being engaged; but, hcarmg 


* Situated in tbo district of Hansi. 


lil 
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afterwards tliat a holy man had heeji to beg, she sent her 
maid to search for him. The Sidh had located himself outside 
of the village, whither Jewar’s wife herself took food to 
hun, and told In’m of her having no offspring, and of her great 
deshe for a son. The Jogi was so pleased, at snch a lady of rank 
hriagiag liim food that he told her her wish should he gratified 
and she should have a son. Upon this she returned to her house, 
and, in accordance with the Jogi’s promise, a son was horn, to 
wliom the name of Goga was given. One day, when the child was 
lying in its cradle, a snake appeared, which the child grasped hy the 
neck, and, as is the wont of cliildren when they get hold of any- 
thing new, put it to his mouth; when people came up and saw 
this, they dragged away the snake, and expeetod to see the child die, 
as it was actually sucking the snake’s head. When nothing result- 
ed to the child, and they remembered the story of his birth, they 
assumed that Goga was endowed with miraculous powers, and he 
has ever since been worshipped, but particularly as a protector 
from snake-bites, 

A local hero named Pabu is ’also much venerated in MaUani; 
the legend about him is as follows : — ^Asthan, the founder of the 
Uahtor dynasty in Marwar, had a son named Dhdndal, whose 
descendants are to this day known as Dhandal Rahtors. He had 
two sons — the eldest Bhura, the second Pabu. Dhandal had a 
blood-feud with the Khichi Rajp-dts, the chief of whom was named 
Jhind Rao, whose head- quarters were at a place called Jdel in the 
pargana of Nagor. Pabu on one occasion went to the village of 
Kolu in the Sheo pargana of MarWar to marry a daughter of a 
Sankla Rdjpdt, lus brother Bhura accompanying him. Whilst 
there, Jhind Rao made an open attack ujDon a Oharan woman 
named Bowal, a resident of Pabu’s village, and carried off aU her 
cattle. The Cliaran women went at once to comj)lain to Pabu, 
and arrived at the exact moment when the marriage ceremony, or 
phera, was being performed. On hearing what had occiuTed, 
Pdbu left liis bride, mounted, and, vith his brother and followers, 
went in pursuit of Jhind Rao, whom he overtook. A severe battle 
was fought,, and Pabu was killed after performing prodigies of 
valour. He has ever since been worshipped as a deity, owing ' to 
his death whilst fighting so gallantly. There are temples in many 
I)arts of Marwar to Pabu, who is represented as on horseback 
with a spear in his hand. His horse was called Black Osesar,” 
and there is an effigy at Mandor of Pdbu mounted on this, bis 
favorite warhorse. 

Social Ctistoms and Usages . — ^Marriage ceremonies in Mallard ' 
differ little from those in other parts of India, but the exxrcnses are 
much less. Widow-marriage is not allowed amongst the thakurs 
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and oilier superior' classes; but amongst Juts, Uebdris, Siindrs, 
Chamdrs, and others of tbe inferior classes, a widow can take a 
second husband. There is no regular marriage ceremony; the 
intended husband comes to the widow’s house, where he is fed ; 
he giyes the woman clothes and jewels, and takes her away, but 
neyor by the front door of the house. If she has any cliildi'cn 
by her former husband, they remain ivith his family ; the offspring 
by such a second marriage are considered as legitimate. 

Wheneyer a marriage or death takes place in a thdkiir’s 
family, a fee called ddpd is leyied from aU classes (cultiyators 
included), except Brahmans and Shdmis ; this fee yaries from 
one to eighteen rupees, but the lowest sum is that generally 
taken, esioecially from the cultiyators. As regards inheritance in 
the pargana of Bdrmer, the estates are equally divided amongst the 
sons of a thakur. In Jasol, Sindari, Nagar, and Giira, the eldest 
son succeeds to the estate, and other brothers haye portions 
(in land) giyen to them for their liyelihood. The property of 
all other nindu castes in Mallani is equally diyided amongst 
all the sons. 


The Land. 

Principal Orop>s . — The yarious kinds of crops grown in Mal- 
lani are bdjrd, miing, mot, jowdr, til, and cotton: these are 
sown as soon as the monsoon sets in, and are reaped, bajri 70 
days, cotton 90, and -the rest 60 to 65 days, after sowing. 
Water-melons; locally known as matira, grow in wild pro- 
fusion in. the rainy season; the villagers eat large quantities ; 
each melon contains on an ayerage about three seers of juice, 
which is cool and pleasant to the taste. The seeds are eaten by the 
cattle, and, in time of dearth, ground into flour and used as food by 
the people. Tumba is a gourd indigenous all oyer Mallani, but more 
particularly in the thull or sandy portions. Bullocks, camels, and 
horses eat the gourd ; and men for then own use cut it in pieces 
and bury it in the sand, where it is kej)t unto, only the seeds 
remain ; these are -then washed, brayed in a mortar, the outer hiisk 
thrown away, and the remaining portion of the seed mixed with 
b5,jri and ground into flom\ Wheat-crops are grown on the banks 
of the Luni, but are yery rare in other parts of Mallani. When' 
the rainCall is fayorablo, howeyer, this cereal is cultiyatcd in 
marshy lands in the Setrao and Ghahotan districts. Barley and 
sesamam are rarely scon, and gram neyer. 

Agriculture . — The plough of the country is the same as that 
used in other parts of India. Bullocks, buffaloes, camels, and 
asses are employed for draught; and occasionally, when a cul-- 
tiyator cannot afford animal labour, the plough is worked by men. 
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T]ie soil ol Mallaiii may l)e classed under "iliree heads : sand 
known as ihuU ; hard or stiff sandy clay called nayar ; and de- 
posits of soil in the hills of limestone called par. Tlnee parts ' 
of Mallani may he roughly estimated to consist of sand. Of 
the remaining quarter, two-thirds may he classed as hard sandy 
clay, generally so salt and sterile in its nature as to nurtiu’c 
only grass which springs up with the rain and withers away 
immediately. In such ground, sweet- water is not to he found. 
The remaining portion is known as par, a soil peculiar to the 
Barmer district and the north-western part of the ]3rovince. 
It is formed of patches of deposited soil lying in the interstices 
at the foot of limestone ranges, and is in request for culture, as, 
at little expense, crops can twice a year he grown on it, water for 
its irrigation being obtained at little cost by digging shallow 
trenches or reservoirs in the surrounding^ limestone bed, which 
catch the upper drainage of rain-water from the surrounding 
slopes. 

Agrioulhiml TenvA^es . — There are no zamindars (or such classes 
,as are known by that nameinthe North-'Western Provinces) in Mal- 
lani. ThePaliwalBrdhmans more than any other class resemble 
zamindars, and they are only found on the banks of the Luni. 
The probable cause of then- position is to be traced in the history 
of the first arrival of the Pahtors in Marusthah or Marwar, when 
the Pdliwals accompanied them to the land of Kher, now known 
as Mallani. The cultivators pay hasil (revenue) in kind to the 
jagirddrs, who are the real ouners of the soil ; and the Paliwals 
receive a zamindari haq, locally kno'wn as ghugri,' from the culti- 
vators (exce]pt of their omi caste). This haq, or share, is paid in 
kind, and depends on the season. In good seasons he gets for every 
kalsi (a local measure containing about twelve maunds) 13 or 
13i (another local measure of about 1-| seers), or, in other 
words, about a sixth share of the produce. If the Paliwal 
neither cultivates himself nor can filnd husbandmen, he has to pay 
rent in cash to the jagirdar for such land as is left uncultivated. 

There is no land measurement in MaUani : a fi.eld, or Jehet, 
in the ner, or land near the Luni, may be from 8 to 25 bighas, and 
for these fi.elds the Paliwals pay from two to five rupees as 
rent. 

Ment-Rates . — ^AU Jat, Pebari, Bishnavd, and Palabi hus- 
bandmen pay three rupees per chula {i.e., per family) in cash 
yearly to the jdgirdar. Por this they may employ as many 
ploughs as they can, and the produce is then shared by customary 
proportions according to the crop. Por bdjri and cotton crops 
they pay as revenue to the jagudar from an eighth to an 
eleventh share of the produce, besides supplymg for his horses 
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a camel-load of bdjri heads (or as much as can he packed in 
a hora, or hag), and from miing, mot, jon^ar, and til, a very 
small share varying from one to two camel-loads. Of tlie 
spring-crops, for well-land a fomth, and for harani, or lands 
irrigated or saturated from hunds, a fourth or .fifth share, belongs 
to the jagirdar, who also takes for his horses one or two strips 
or beds of wheat locally known as khoda. In addition, the 
cultivator has to pay a small share of the produce of both autumn 
and spring crops to the pardhdn, or headman of the jagirdar, and 
likendse to the village temple. Prom other cultivating classes, 
such as those who do service, the jagirddr takes from one 
to five rupees per annum per family, but no share of the produce. 
In the Takhtdbad district of Mallard the proprietors of the land " 
are the thakm’s of Setrao, Chahotan, and Gangasarid of Sachor 
of Marwar. There are in this district a class of Muhammadan 
settlers called Samejas, and to them the lands have been leased 
for a period of thirty-five years, twenty of which have expired. 
They j)ay two rupees per plough to the landholder, but are exempt 
from all other taxes, ^ They are held responsible for the peace of 
the country. 

Mode of Golleciing revenue and agricultural statistics . — ^The 
mode of collecting the revenue by the jagirddr is as follows : — 
MTion the grain is threshed out and stored in one spot, his 
men proceed to the place, the grain is measured in earthen vessels 
{gharas), and the jagirdar’s share put aside. Implicit trust seems 
to be placed in his tenant by the landlord : there arc no kanwarids, 
or watchers of the crops, as on the khdlsa lands belonging to the 
Parbar. Until the grain is collected in heajDS, a tenant may con- 
sume as much as he requires for the daily sustenance of himself 
and family; but if he makes away with, or conceals, any, the 
jdgirddr, on discovering this, takes a twofold, and sometimes a 
fourfold, share, and in future the delinquent has to give seciuity 
against repetition of the offence. 

Famine. 

In 1868 the south-western monsoon had failed entirely through- 
out Marwar, and there was, consequently, no grass crop. The 
country within the branches of the Liini had been visited by 
heavy storms of rain on the 1st and 2nd September, which saved 
the stunted grass, which was too sparse to cut and too short for 
horned cattle to graze upon. A little rain fell in the south-western 
corner of Marwar and at Gura in Mallani, but the herds leaving 
the country on their way to Gujardt soon trampled it down. A very 
short crop of grain, about one-fifth of the usual quantity, had been 
originally so‘\to, and of this little ripened. It was hoped, if there 
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were anotlier fall of rain, tliat a considerable quantity would be 
saved ; but no fall occurred. 

A report was received on tbe 25tb September from Mallani 
that not even in tbe villages where rain had fallen on the 1st and 
2iid September would the cattle be saved, as there had been no 
subsequent falls. The Jodhpur cavah’y detachment at Mallani 
was disorganized, and the horses had been let loose from, their 
pickets to take their chance of life by feeding on the grass-roots 
beneath the sand. Even the deputy in* charge of the district was 
unable to procure grass for his sole horse, which he had offered for 
sale at one-eighth its value without being able to find' a purchaser, 
Nothing could show the great distress from the want of grass 
more than the latter fact. 

Mallard suffered equally with the rest of Marwar. With the 
exception of about half-a-dozen hamlets, the whole tract belongs 
to thakiu’s, offshoots of the family of the Jodhpur Maharaja. 
They not only own a great number of cattle, but breed one of the 
finest and most enduring races of horses in India, which are at the 
same time both high-sphited and tractable. The produce they sell 
yearly at the great fan of Tilwara near Bdlotra, and this forms a 
principal source of their revenues. On the approach of the famine 
the thdkurs sent their horses to their connections in Gujardt and 
Jesalmer. The change of forage seemed to agree with the 
horses as little as with the cattle, and about three-quarters of the 
breeding stock died. It would be supposed that horses would 
not have been afflicted in the same way as cattle. They may 
have required grain on a change of pasture, but it, is not im- 
j)robable that there was a murrain both amongst cattle and horses, 
aggravated, as in the human body, by insufficient food and bad 
water, which caused so great a mortality. 

The long-looked-for rains set in at last in the middle of July, 
and the people were enabled to j)lough their fields. They had lost 
then’ cattle and plough-buUocks ; wfflerefore, making small ploughs 
ex]Dressly for the pm’posc, they yoked themselves in place of then 
oxen, and women dropped in the grain as the men laboriously 
tinned the furrow. Only one ploughing was given, and a few 
thorns in place of harrows were dragged over the furrows to 
scratch the earth over the grain. So precious were camels' and 
bullocks at this time for agricultural operations that three rupees 
a day represented the rate of hire for a camel ploughing, and four 
rupees a day for a pair of bullocks. 

A breadth of land equal to half the usual quantity was sown. 
The grain everywhere sprouted siolendidly, and all reckoned that 
the famine had passed, wfflen another scourge visited the country 
in the shape of locusts. They entered Marwar from Jesalmer 
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at tlie end of May, and laid their eggs in every direction. These 
hatched as the rains set in, and hy the end of August the youno' 
locusts had spread over the whole famine tract, laying fresh eo’^s 
wherever there was sand. The hroods from these eggs appeared 
early in September, and, moving in dense masses backwards and 
forwards, destroyed every living thing in then way. Crops were 
- eaten down so that the ground had the axDpearance of never haAdno’ 
been sown. By degrees the locusts got their Avings and flew liither 
and thither over the country, devourmg the ripening grain which 
the young hroods had spared. Each swarm, of which there must 
haA'^e been hundreds in !Rajx)ritana, settled every night, covered 
every green jAant over an area of 12 or 15 square miles, and left it 
bare as they flew away in the morning. The loss to the country 
by the locusts was about 75 x)er cent, of the crojp, which originally 
was only a haK crop. 

Mallani, being a desert tract, suffered less from fever than the 
rest of Marwar. An accurate account was taken of the popu- 
lation of 81 villages in Mallani, and enquhies made for the pmpose 
of a census. The mortality in these villages Avill give some idea of 
the great loss of population by the famine throughout Marwar. 

Zoss of Pojyulation caused ly the Famine in 81 villages in Mallani, 



Numljer of inhabitants 
before famine. 

NtTHBEE THAT E3IIGBATED AKD 
DIED. 

Humber of population 
after famine. 

Loss by emigra- 
tion and na- 
tural deaths. 

Deaths by cho- 
lera. 

Deaths by fever. 

Total loss by 
famine. 

.1 Biirmcv ... 

6,047 

190 

115 

Ill 

416 

4,631 

31 A’'illages of Bdrmer ... 

13,623 

1,514 

243 

481 

2,235 

11,498 

11 Besilla 

2,002 

180 

... 

118 

208 

1,714 

1 A^llages of Besala 

3,722 

460 

24 

117 

761 

3,061 

1 Sindari 

4,730 

1,197 

118 

519 

1,834 

2,896 

86 Villages of Sindari 

13,883 

3,048 

305 

910 

4,263 

9,620 

81 Total ... 

43,007 

6,589 

805 

2,316 

9,807 

33,420 


The loss in Mallani was consequently about one-fourth of 
the population, the number before the famine having been 13,007, 
and after it 33,420. The difference between the loss by fever in 
the interior desert villages of Bdrmer and Besala, and by the 
same disease at Sindari on the bank of the Lflni rh^er, is very 
marked. In the former, the deaths by fever were only one-for- 
tieth of the population ; in the latter, onc-sisth. The total loss by 
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fever was mncli less in Mallani tlian in tlie richer districts of 
Marwar, where it was in many cases as liigh as one-tliird. 

The district of Mallani, which is nnder the direct management 
of the Political Agent, was almost depox3nlated hy emigration. 
The native official in charge was called on for a list of such works 
as would give employment to the poor, and which might he profit- 
ably commenced, and were situated in different parts of the country. 
The dee]pening of four tanks afeeady in existence was taken in 
hand, as well as the construction of three new ones. An advance 
of money was at once made for the works, and the jagirdars were 
informed that half the cost of any work undertaken in their estates 
would he paid for hy the Political Agent. 

Trade. 

Commerce and Manufacture . — The chief manufacture in 
Mallani is from wool and country cotton carried on hy the Pan- ■ 
gara Megwal class. Cloth for wearing apparel composed of 
cotton and wool mixed, and luis^ or blankets of wool, alone are 
-made. Small daris, for spreading on beds, of camel-hair, are also- 
woven hy the Jdtia Megwals. 

The Mochis of Parmer make horse and camel gear of leather, 
which finds a market in Umarkot as well as in the district. 

Stone flour-mills are also constructed at Parmer and exported 
in large numbers. 

The principal articles of commerce are ghee and gum : the for- 
mer is taken to Gujarat, Jodhpur, and the Ajmer town of Nay ana- 
gar ; the latter to Phiwani. The imports are raw and coarse sugar, 
and rice, from Phiwani. Urd (a laud of vetch) and tobacco are 
brought from Malwa by the banjaras who carry salt there from 
Pachbadra. 

Opium is brought from Kotah, Jhafeapatan, and Pali. 

English cloth comes from Karachi and Pornbay ; from the 
former place vid Haidarabad and TJmarkot, and from the latter 
via Pah, and sometimes by the direct route vid Ahmaddhad, Pisa, 
and Gura of MaUani, Ivory comes from Mandvi, generally by 
way of Gujardt and the Tharrad, and sometimes vid Sind. 

There is a vciy large export, of bullocks from Mallani ; they 
are chiefly taken to the Tilwdra fair for sale, and those that do 
not find purchasers there, are taken by Muhammadan butchers 
to Gujardt. Putchers feom Ahmaddbad and Pisa come to Mallani 
and pmchase large quantities of lambs at from, eight to twelve 
annas a head. After marking, they leave them in the district to 
graze until the^^ obtain a good size, when they take them oft to 
the markets, paying to -the grazier from one to two annas per head 
per annum for their trouble. They also purchase goats in the 
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same way ; but only male, not female, goats are sold. There is 
also a sale of from 1,000 to 1,200 camels every year from IRIallani ; 
these are chiefly iDiirchased at the Tilwara fair ; and, m the same 
way, from 100 to 160 colts or fillies from the district find a mar- 
ket. In good seasons the crops not only suffiice for local wants, but 
grain is exported to Jesahner, the north-western parts of j\Iarwar, 
and occasionally to Kachh. 

Fcm's . — ^An annual fair is held at Tilwara of Mallard in. the 
month of March, which lasts for fifteen days.' In 1875 the flve- 
sto^k brought to this fair was as follows : — 

Young bullocks ' ... 15,000 

Pull-grown „ ... ... ... 15,000 

' Camels ... ... ... 5,000 

Horses ... ... ... 400 


Hides, tanned leather, brass and tin utensils have a large sale. 
The annual attendance of people is from 30,000 to 35,000 from 
all parts of the country, the larger number of coiuse from Mar- 
war ; but other parts of Hajpiitdna, Gujarat, Sind, and the Panjab 
are well' represented. The principal object of adoration is the 
shrine of Mallihdth ; aU. sellers of animals or goods make a small 
offering of either pice or food at the temple, and the general cry 
of all the Hindus throughout the fan is “ Jai MaUinath !” 

The DarSdr.— -This subject has been treated of under Marwar. 


Ai'istocracy , — The whole province of Mallani consists of jagir 
estates, the principal of them being held by the five chief houses, 
jdescendap.ts .of MaUinath, and of Jaitmal, his brother. 

The first in rank is Jasol, the Kawal thereof being the senior 

branch. The estate of J asol comprises 72 
® villages, which are divided between two 

kotris, or families, half belonging to Hawal Oldman Singh, the 
representative of the Partdb Singh family, and his relatives ; and 
the other half to Thaknr Padam Singh as head of the B%hji 
'fahiily, and bis kinsmen. 

• The m niu portion of the Barmer estate consists of fiO villages, 

which are held by five different families 
Banner Estate. kno'wn as Baotdni, the first in rank, the 

Sahebani, Kishndni, Pophdni, and Khimani. There are also six” 
yfilages forming an integral portion of this estate held as chari- 
table grants; udaJC) or rent-free. 

The Sindari estate is composed .of 62 villages. There are two' 

families in Sindari, one Imown as the Katan 

Sindari Estate. 

The first is the owner of twelve, and the second of eight, viUagcs. 
pf the remaining 42, 25 are shared by both famihes, 15 belong 

‘ ' ^ . Ml 
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to petty Eajpiits (OlilititlDliaias), and 2 to Erdlimans. Hawal 
Manji is tlie liead of the Sindari family. 

' The Nagar estate consists of 29 very large villages, and, being 

situated on the Luni, is highly cultivated 
Nagar Estate. and I'ich. It is divided amongst t^wo fami- 


lies ImovTi as the Eawatji and Aldieraji. The head of the former- 
is Rawat Gomdn Singh, who succeeded to tliis estate by adoption, 
and to whoih belong three-fifths of the villages ; whilst Bawat 
Bhabut Singh, son of Goman Singh, remained as hen and j)ro- 
prietor of the Akheraii portion. The ISTagar family are descend- 
ants of Jaitmal, a brother of Mallinath. 

Giira was founded as an off-shoot from Nagar eleven genera- 
tions back. The Nagar Bajphts, being 
Gura Estate. uiuch troubled by the incursions of the 

Chohans of Sachor, planted an outpost at Gura, headed by Thd- 
kur Batan Singh. By degrees it became a separate colony, and 
thus' was formed the Giira estate consisting of 103 villages. 
There are two families in it, known as the Maldeoji and Surajmal. 


In the former, Bana Khem Singh holds four-fifths, and Thakur 
Bakht Singh one-fifth, of the villages. Of the latter, Bana Baran 
Singh is the sole xiroprietor. 

Besides the five prineipal estates noted above, there are four 
Chaiiotan, Sch-ao, Bcsdia, and miuor oues — Ohahotau, Setiuo, Besala, and 
sidni Estates. Siaui. The two first sjuamg some genera- 

tions back from the Bdimer family. Besala and Siani are 
later off -shoots of the same house. Chahotan comxirises 40 small 
villages, Setrao 20, Besala 12, and Siani 10. The holders of 
these estates are quite indexiendent, and x^ay sexiarate faujbal, in 
the same way as the owners of the five larger estates. 

In the lustorieal portion the manner in whieh the Takhtabad 


TaliMaLad Estate. 


estate came to be incorporated with Mallani 
has been described. It consists of 29 


•^ullages. When it was merged in Mallani, the right of xiroprietor- 
sMxi had to be determined, and this was done by assigning one- 
thh’d to the thdkur of Setrao, one to the thdkur of Chahotan, 
and one to the thakur of Gangasaria of Marwar Proper. 

Tenure hy loMch the Jagirddrs of Mallani hold their JEstates , — 
The jagirdars of Mallani hold their estates by right of conquest. 
Wlien the British Government trere compelled to interfere, as has 
been described aheady the Maharaja of Jodhpur put forward a 
claim to sovereignty over the district ; and owing to the chiefs 
of Jodhpur having, for many years, exercised, or rather attemx)ted 
to exercise, a species of control over Mallani, and levied tribute 
from its chiefs at hTcgular periods, this claim was allowed by 
Government; but, as Mallani has been since 1836 imder British 
. management, the Barbdr has virtually had nothing to do with it. 
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Tlie idglrdai’s i^ay faujbal, or army tribute, amounting to 
Rs. 8,932 yearly. This is levied by tbe Political Superintendent 
in-tbe following proportions, and remitted to'tbe Darbdr : — . 




Its. 


Rs. 

Jasol 

• • ♦ 

2,100 

. Clialiotan 

”218 

jBarmer 

^ • 

1,100 - 

Setrao 

... ' 132 

Sindari 

« « • 

■ 1,800 

Besala 

,500 

Nagar 

• • • 

302 

Siani 

200 

Giiia 

... 

2,530 

Megria 

... • ■ 50 


They also pay Rs. 1,531 for ofQ.ce expenses’. 

Official Glasses or Civil Establishment of Mallank — The cliief 
local authority in Mallani is designated hakim, and receives a 
salary of Rs. 150 per mensem. He acts imder the orders of the 
Superintendent, to whom he submits all crimmal cases. Civil 
suits, and disputes about land, are settled as much as is possible 
by arbitration. The cost of the civil establishment is Rs. 5,748, 
of which Rs. -1,531 are paid by the iagirdars, and the remamder 
by the Marwar Darbdr. 

J?oliee, — The police force of the district is under the command 
of a native oflQcer with the rank of Resaldar, who receives a 
salary of Rs. 100 a month. He has imder h im fifty men moimted 
on camels, fifty horsemen, and thirty foot-soldiers, with the usual 
complement of non-commissioned officers. 

Toions and Villages. — The chief towns of Mallani are — 
Barmer, which is the head-quarters of the district, and where 
the hdldm resides ; Jasol ; Sindari ; Ciira ; and Hagar. The 
number of villages are 415, but these do not include dhdnis, or 
hamlets, which are very numerous. There is nothing of special 
interest to record regarding'the towns of Mallani. 
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